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Chapter I. — Section (14). 


( G ) [J^Dr'cau Direct Apprehension be defined as ‘ that in which 
utely the absence of the character of Remembrance. 
ih'O V. For tire 'V.e>re addition of the word ‘ absolutely ’ does not free the 
i //^^sii^oj^from the objections put forward in paras. 222 et. seq.] 
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1,248). The Opponent now states li is definition of Direct 
Apprehension (anuhJiava. in a somewhat changed from 4 Direct 
Apprehension is that in which there is absolutely leva) the ab- 
sence of the character of Remembrance. : But this does not 

improve matters. For what is tiie further point expressed by 
‘era’? It cannot be said to preclude the presence of the cha- 
racter of Remembi ante, for this is already effected by the word 
‘absence’ ; negation of presence and absence meaning exactly the 
same thing. Should it be said that the word ecu serves to pre- 
clude the co-abidance (in anubhava) oi the presence of smrititva,— 
we rejoin that this also is sufficiently expressed by the simple 
definition (without the addition of cm. Moreover the negation 
of Identity (of the co-abidance of the presence oL smrititva; 
would reside in Remembrance also ; for surely Remembrance is 
not ‘ the co-abidance of the said presence’ (and thus the definition 
would not exclude Remembrance.) Consider also that as you 
admit, in Remembrance, the presence (of the character of Re- 
membrance; as well as the absence <i>., the negation of Identity 
of the character of Remembrance,, you thereby also admit the 
negation of the said co-abidance [and hence your definition fails 
to exclude Remembrance]. And further also consider that two 
negations are mutually destructive [and that hence the expres- 
sion ‘the negation of the co-abidance, etc., means in simple 
language that where there is the character of Remembrance, 
there the negation of that character is not ; and this is tanta- 
mount to the, manifestly futile, assertion ‘ where the character 
of Remembrance exists, there it exists’]. From the circumstance 
that in one substratum, e. g., fire, colour and taste do not co-exist, 
it does not follow that they cannot co-exist anywhere [and in the 
same manner, the fact that the character of Remembrance and 
the negation of that character do not co-exist in Direct Appre- 
hension furnishes no reason why they should not eo-exist in an- 
other substratum, e.g., Remembrance ; and hence there would be 
* Indian Thought, Voi. II, Khaudana continued from YoL I, p. 354. 
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nothing incongruous in applying the definition to Remembrance y 
also.] 

(249,). [ Page 220.] But, our Opponent rejoins, when we 

actually find that the negation and 11011 -negation i. e. the ‘nega- 
tion of Identity ’ and its counter-entity, can co-abide in the same 
substrate, it cannot be pioved that they are mutually destiuctive 
[and hence the said ‘ negation of co-abidance’ cannot reside in 
Remembrance]. But in that case your own wish will be the 
only authority for giving the names ‘ negation ’ and ‘ non-nega- 
tion ’ to such co-existent things, and not to Colour and Taste, 
which also are co-existent in some cases. But, the Oppo- 

nent explains, in the case of Colour and Taste we observe that 
they are not mutually destructive, and hence — in as much as in 
certain substrates, e. g., Fire, one of them does not exist, we 
can regard them a-, uon-co-existent ; such however is not the case 
with the Negation and its counter-entity, (/. e , ‘ the character of 
Remembrance ’ and the 1 negation of identity of that character’ 
which being mutually destructive are yet found to co-exist in 
Remembrance and so cannot be regarded as not-co-exutcnt). 

In that case then, we rejoin, ail that would he necessary for the 
non-co-existence of two things would be their not being mutually 
destructive; and this would mean that the absence of this fact, 
{viz., of the two things being mutually destructive, 1 is the condi- 
tion necessary for their being regarded as co-existent ; and this 
would lead to the conclusion that Colour and Taste twhich are 
not mutually subiatovy) can never cn-exist (in any substrate) ! 
and that negation and its counter-entity can never be co-exist- 
ent ! 

(-50;. [ Page 222], ' What I mean,’ the Opponent here may 
possibly say, ‘ is that Direct Apprehension is that wherein there 
is always and necessarily the non-co-existence of the character 
of Remembrance [and this does not apply to Remembrance 
which is not always such].’ But this also, we reply, will not 
serve your purpose ; because in this case also it will be as 

* According to you - negation of Identity ' anil its ‘ counter-entity ’ are 
found to co-exist in some cases, not in all. Similarly Colour and Taste co- 
exist in some substrates, not in all. Why then should the terms 1 Negation ’ 
and ‘ Non-negation.’ which you apply to the former, not bo applied to the latter 
also ? 

Kh . 132. 
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difficult for you to give a satisfactory explanation of eva ( always 
and necessarily) as on the previous occasion (para. 248). In 
the same manner we have also to reject the view that — “ the 
negation meant is a peculiar kind of negation, l viz., absolute 
negation] which can never abide in the same substrate as its 
counter-entity ;and the absolute negation of the character of 
Remembrance can never co-exist with Remembrance ; although 
the ‘negation of the Identity ’ of that character can).” This posi- 
tion is untenable because the peculiar character of this Negation 
also is to be inferred only from the fact that it does not co-exist 
with its counter-entity —even though it lie similar to other kinds 
of negation in being the denial of something capable of exist- 
ence ; and we have already shown that the absence of co-exist- 
ence is equally present in the other kind of negation also [and 
thus no distinction has yet been established between the two 
kinds of negation— absolute Negation and Negation of Identity.] 

The Opponent may here put forward the explanation that 
the peculiar character of absolute Negation is established by 
the fact that it is only with regard to this Negation that we 
have the actual cognition of the impossibility of co-existence. 
But even admitting this, the fact of being co-existent— to which 
the cognition relates — is found to reside in Remembrance also 
t which has been shown to be non-co-existent with the character 
of Remembrance ;. Should the Opponent explain that ‘ Direct 
Apprehension is that wherein we have that Negation of the 
character of Remembrance which is other than the Kegation of 
Identity ’ — he lays himself open to all the objections which we 
have already brought forward against the definition of Direct 
Apprehension being ‘ that which is different from Remem- 
brance.' Further discussion of this topic is needless. 

(251). The first of the alternatives set forth (in para. 223) 
having thus been disposed of, we shall now show that the second 
and third alternatives also cannot be accepted, viz., ( h ) that 
‘ being devoid of the character of Remembrance ’ means ‘ having 
the character of a substrate which has the character of Remem- 
brance for its counter-entity ’ ; or 'c; that means ' the Cognition 
of the character of this substrate.'* d he fact is that the objec- 
tions which we have put forward against the first alternative 
* Both these views are held by the I’lSbhxkaras. 
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apply to these views also, with equal force ; in as much as 
according to you the conditions of the ‘Negation of Identity ’ 
would be exactly the same as those of the ordinary (absolute! 
Negation. [And hence, as according to you Absolute Negation 
is nothing more than the particular substrate in which the coun- 
ter-entity is not present; so the ‘Negation of Identity’ also 
would be nothing more than one of the counter-entities, or else 
the Cognition of it; and hence as the ‘ Negation of Identity’ of 
the character of Remembrance would reside in ‘ Remembrance’ 
also, the definition given in accordance with those alternatives 
also would apply to 1 Remembrance.’] 

(252). The Opponent now proceeds to give a different in- 
terpretation of samw rgabhava (absolute negation). We have 
the absolute Negation of the character of Remembrance in a 
thing to which that character is denied as having any relation. 
Where, on the other hand, that character is only denied to be 
identical with the thing, we have not absolute Negation, but 
Negation of Identity. And it is not this latter negation which 
we mean by the negation appearing in our definition of Direct 
Apprehension ; it is the former, i. e., Negation absolute, which 
is meant. But. this explanation also will not stand scrutiny. 

For what, we ask, do you mean by the instrumental termination 
in the word samnargitana •: 'as having relationship ’) ? (1) Does 
that termination express a characteristic feature dak-ana! ? (2) 

Or does it mean accompaniment only ? Or is it used as one of 
the karakas only, e. g., the instrument ?° The first of these al- 
ternatives is not possible; for the definition then might mean 
the Negation of Identity of the character of Iiememhrci7T.ee 
qualified by the character of being related ; and :as this would 
apply to Remembrance also! the main objection thus would 
remain in force. Nor can the second alternative be accepted : 
You cannot deny that in Remembrance there is the negation of 


♦According to (l, tin- definition would mean ■ there is negation of that 
character of Remembrance w Inch is qualified l>y the character of being related 
according to 2) -there is negation of the oliai-f eler of Remembrance together 
ivith the character of being related accoi ding to (3 ‘there is negation 
which is brought about lnj the instrumentality of the character of being related.’ 

Kh. 134. 
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identity of the character of Remembrance along with the charac- 
ter of being related [and thus the objection remains]. Nor lastly, 
can the third alternative be maintained ; for absolute Negation 
is not something that can be produced, ° and it is absolute 
Negation that you are concerned with. [And hence the charac- 
ter of being related cannot be spoken of as instrumental to- 
wards bringing about that negation.] 

(233). Should the Opponent rejoin that the instrumental 
ending tin samsargitaya) denotes manner or method 1 prakara), we 
call on him to explain what he means by method. He may 
reply that method is just method ; but this will not do ; for unless, 
to a person who does not understand a thing, you give a real 
definition, mot merely an explanation of the thing by itself), you 
cannot prove to him that it excludes anything (which you main- 
tain the instrumental ending to do). Were your proceeding 
allowed, the consequence would be that no enquirer would ever 
receive a real definition ; if somebody asked you ' what is a jar ’ ? — 
you might simply reply ‘a jar is neither more nor less than a 
jar’ ! And if then an Opponent of yours should assert that your 
view of the Instrumental termination denoting method is not 
right arid you should ask him ‘ what is the objection ’ ? —he would 
do all that could be expected of him by replying ‘ the objection 
is neither more nor less than an objection.’ 


(77) [It has been shown that Direct Apprehension cannot 
be defined in a general way as that which has not the character 
of Remembrance. In the same manner it can be shown that 
we cannot define it as being without this or that particular 
characteristic of Remembrance ; for the simple reason that it 
is not possible to mention any characteristic feature of Remem- 
brance ; that is, it is not possible to define Remembrance.] 

(254). The same arguments set forth so far to prove that 
Direct Apprehension cannot be defined as that which is devoid 
of the character of Remembrance, prove also that it cannot be 
defined as that which is devoid of any other characteristic 


* It is only dhvamsa that can bo produced. 
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feature of Remembrance. One may define Remembrance as ‘ the 
cognition of that which has been previously cognized ’ ; but this 
definition will extend to all so-called ‘stream-cognitions,’ (i.e., 
series of closely successive cognitions in which each member is 
exactly like the preceding one). Or again, Remembrance may be 
defined as that recognition which is dependent or relative — the 
dependence or relation consisting therein that for the specification 
of its object (the thing remembered), it depends on, or refers to, 
a previous cognition of that object. But this definition also 
does not stand the test. ; for on it the character of Remembrance 
will have to be allowed to the idea of the that which enters into 
all recognition {‘this thing is that thing which 1 cognized on a 
previous occasion Y You will say that there is no harm if it be 
so. But then we meet you by pointing out that in that case all 
Recognition would consist of two independent factors —one 
of Direct .Apprehension referring to this, and one of Remem- 
brance, referring to that ; and as thus the two objects would 
be apprehended by two distinct acts of cognition, by what cog- 
nition would the identity of the two objects be apprehended ? 
(and it is just this identity of the this and the that which con- 
stitutes the object of Recognition'. And thus you would lay 
yourself open to the objection set forth by us before. A third 
definition of Remembrance may be given : — ‘ Remembrance is 
cognition produced by impressions alone.’ But this we reject 
on the ground that the characteristic mentioned is a quite im- 
possible one, inasmuch as all kinds of cognition (including 
Remembrance) are due to certain aggregates of causes (the Self, 
the internal organ, the contact of the two, etc.) [And thus there 
can be no cognition due to impressions only], A fourth 

definition may be given : — 1 Remembrance is that cognition in the 
bringing about of which impressions are the special distinctive 
cause.’ But this definition would apply also to the recognition 
of one’s self (the judgment of personal identity) which expresses 
itself in the form ‘I am that (person I was before)’ (which has 
no other peculiar cause but an impression i ; and as regards the 
contact of the Self and tiie internal organ this is common to all 
cognitions. [Hence impressions alone might be regarded as the 
peculiar cause, but this is found in the case of Recognition of 
the Self also]. And further, we could speak of one cause of 
Kh. 136. 
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Remembrance, ( viz ., impressions) only if we could form the 
comprehensive conception of one generic entity ‘ Remembrance’ 
which would be the effect of that cause ; but so far you have not 
been able to establish the existence of such a generic entity and 
hence you cannot ascertain its cause. And fiuther, if you were 
to succeed in explaining the chaiacter of that generic entity, that 
explanation itself would at once supply the definition of Remem- 
brance, and there would be no further occasion for that definition 
of yours which we are at present criticizing. The Bhattas 

finally make the following distinction: — ‘Direct Apprehension 
( amibhaia ) is that cognition through which the object is rendered 
cognized ; Remembrance is that cognition through which that 
which was cognized before is rendered cognized.' But on these 
definitions the character of Remembrance will have to be 
allowed to such inferential cognitions as ‘ the tiling is already 
known,’ or ‘ the thing will be known, etc.,’ (where that which is 
cognized already is cognized through the Inference. 1 

(255.) [Page 228.] Thus then we conclude that it is not 
possible to distinguish Remembrance ; from Direct Apprehension) 
— (1) either on the ground of the different character of its 
object ; for the same object would belong also to the Direct 
Apprehension arising from the verbal assertion of that definition 
of Remembrance ; — * (2; or on the ground of their respective 
causes and effects ; since of such causes and effects no previous 
comprehensive conception can be formed ; — (3) or on the 
ground of the idea that the two constitute distinct generic 
entities or classes ; since we have shown that the two classes 
would overlap. 

(256). Nor can we accept the fourth alternative definition 
of 1 Direct Apprehension ’ given in para 179, viz., that it is ! that 
kind of cognition the specific cause of which is such as to come 
into existence just before the cognition.’ For unless we know 
the distinctive character of the effect (Remembrance', bow can 
we ascertain the cause? and wherein are w r e to cognize the 
specific character 'of the effect) ? 

+ On the distinction referred to Remembrance will be defined as ‘ that 
which apprehends an object already apprehended.' But this verbal assertion 
also causes the apprehension of such an object, and hence would also have to 
be regarded as ‘ Remembrance.' 


Kh. 137. 
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1 [Having proved the inadequacy of the definition 
‘ tattvanubhutih prarna ’ by showing that neither tittva nor 
anubhuti can be satisfactorily defined, the author now proceeds 
to consider the said definition of prarna as a whole.] 

(257.) [Page 2297] And, further, the Logician is not only 
incapable to give an account of the meaning and the distinctive 
function of each of the terms of the definition (‘ tattoanubhuti}} 
prarna ’) ; we shall show, in addition, that there are objections to 
the definition as a whole. The definition ‘ Right cognition is 
the direct apprehension of the real nature of things ’ would 
include, under the category of valid knowledge, those cognitions 
also which happen to be right by mere chance, as the cognition 
referring to the 1 crow and the palm tree. ’ ° Such cognitions 
take place not unirequently. A man may, e. g., close his hand 
over five shells and ask ‘ how many shells are in iny-hand ? ’ — 
the person asked, by the merest fluke, gives the right reply 
‘ there are five ’ ; this being due to mere fortuitous coincidence 
as in ‘ the case of the goat and the sword. ’f But as the itruej 
cognition of five is in the mind of the questioner and the person 
questioned, this also might be classed as a case of prarna. 
It would not be excluded by the term ‘ true nature ’ or ‘ true 
condition ’ of things ( tattva ) in the definition ; for as the number 
is really five the cognition cannot be called (unreal or false.) 
Nor would it be excluded by the word anubhuti ( direct appre- 
hension! ; for it is a cognition, a something not previously 
cognized, and hence destitute of the characteristic feature of 
Remembrance. Nor can it be argued that there being nothing 
to corroborate the cognition in question, it must be held to be 
a mere ‘ doubt ’ in the speaker’s mind ; the statement of one 


* A crow alights on a palin tree just at the moment when one of the fruits 
of the tree, being thoroughly ripe, is about to detach itself from the tree and 
fall. A spectator concludes that the falling of the fruit is caused by the con- 
tact of tree and bird. This happens to be true in the given particular case, 
and the cognition though not generally valid thus might be classed as prarna 
as defined above. 

|A goat rubs itself against a pillar from which a sword is loosely suspend- 
ed ; the sword falls and cuts the goat's throat. That the rubbing of its 
body against the pillar causes the death of the goat is a mere chance 
coincidence. 

Eh. 138. 
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alternative only being like the case of the cultivator. 0 For 
the two cases are not parallel ; in as much as the thought in 
the cultivator’s mind must be viewed as a case of undoubting 
certainty as to one alternative ; when all the requisite conditions 
are present he really feels certain with regard to the goodness 
of the harvest. Otherwise (i. e., if we allowed that certainty 
as to one of several possible alternatives has to be classed as 
doubt ; in other words if certainty were classed as doubt), real 
doubts might, on their part, be viewed as the combination of 
certainties with regard to several alternatives ! Nor finally can 
the cognitions under discussion ( i . e., those cognitions which 
happen to be right by mere chance) be declared to be truly valid 
cognition ( prama ), since they cannot be included in perception 
or any other kind of valid cognition. 

v2o8.} [Page 231 ] The Opponent now may suggest that 
the definition should be amplified by the specification that cog- 
nitions to be valid (prama) must be produced by instruments 
of cognition which never go astray (are unfailingly correct;. . 
But then, we point out, the word tattva (reality) becomes quite 
useless. Moreover, you are not able to contend that those 
cognitions discussed above, which turn out to be right by chance, 
are produced by fault} 7 instrumentality (and hence the definition 
now proposed does not exclude them from prama). If you were 
to maintain this, you would thereby admit the possibility of 
correct cognitions being brought about by faulty instruments ; 
for the correctness of the cognition would not come about with- 
out some instrumentality ; since, if this were so, the absence of 
a determining agency would give rise to a most confusing ex- 
tension of the principle (for, if no specific cause were required 
for such chance coguition, they might arise at any time and any 
place). And as these cognitions are as a matter of fact correct, 
you are bound by an instrumentality which is definitely and 

* The cutivator at bottom doubts whether the harvest will be good or not ; 
but all the same he confidently asserts that it will be good. So in the case 
under discussion it might be said that although a person may say, with apparent 
confidence, that the questioner’s hand holds five shells, he in reality doubts 
whether there be five or some other number, so that his cognition would have 
to be classed uot as prama but as s amshaya. 


2 
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exclusively connected with correct cognition. ' What is that 
instrumentality?’ — the Opponent asks. It is your business, 
we reply, to give the answer to this question ! And the answer 
must be such that the cognitions under discussion may be 
included in the well-known group of valid cognitions. Or else, 
you should try to exclude it from that group by a general 
definition of light cognition. [And this is not possible, in the 
case of those chance cognitions which happen to turn out right.] 

(259). [ Page 232.] Similar cases of cognitions being right 

by chance are to he met with in the sphere of Inference. The 
cognition of a certain subject of a conclusion (as e. g., ‘ fire on a 
mountain) which is founded on a false reason (e.g , fog which 
is mistaken for smoke), may he correct, in as much as, by 
chance, the mountain may have fire as well as smoke (in addition 
to the fog) or fire alone. This cognition would indeed not he 
right in so far as relating to the probans ( % . e., the fog which is 
mistaken for smoke' ; nor would it be right with regard to the 
‘ subject’ of the conclusion as possessing that ‘mark’ ; yet as far 
as the fire-factor of the subject is concerned — viewed either by 
itself or as possessing a ‘ mark ’ other than the one perceived 
— the cognition relating to the fire must, under the aforesaid 
conditions, be held to be right or valid. Hence on the basis of 
this cognition also (which will have to be included in the cate- 
gory of right cognition), there is no escape for you from the 
aforesaid objection. It might possibly be argued that as the 

inferential cognition in question is brought about by a wrong 
instrumentality, the object of the cognition must be something 
other than the real fire on the mountain (and that hence the 
cognition is not one of the reality of things). But, we rejoin, 

although the individual object of cognition may he other fin as 
much as it is really not fire inferred from smoke), there is true 
cognition as far as the generic character of the object is concern- 
ed* ; and consequently the objection remains in force. The 

Opponent may reply that since the special case, i. c., the subject 
and the reason of the special case of inference, (which is under 
discussion) falls under the category of the connexion of two 
generic entities, and since in the given instance the special 

* The cognition of five in general is true ; for fire actually is present on 
the hill. 

Kh. 140. 
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connexion which presents itself to consciousness is unfounded 
(false), the generic fire also 'which you hold to be truly cog- 
nized) must be false ; and that hence the objection urged does not 
hold good. But this also we cannot concede. For it must 

be admitted that even in cases where there is no cognition of 
individual character the individual is cognized in so far as it 
possesses generic character ; in a case, e.g., where we are in doubt 
whether something belongs to Devadatta or to Yajnadatta, we yet 
cognize definitely that, it belongs, to a man. In fact, if in all 
cases of cognition of relations any individual case were to come 
in its purely individual character, it would be quite impossible 
to have any comprehensive notions of invariable concomitance 
(vyapti) and the like.® Then again, (although we might admit 
that you are right with regard to the cognition of individual 
things), in cases of wrong inferential cognition of generic 
entities (which although produced by a wrong instrument- 
ality, may happen to be right by chance), f there clearly 
is no room for assuming the cognition of any other individual 
(since a generic entity is one only, and cannot be looked upon 
as being itself an individual included in a higher genus : there 
is no gotvatva of gotva i. Should our Opponent maintain that 
in this case also what is cognised is a generic character and 
its inherence in an individual ; both of which, (i. e., character 
and inherence) are other than what really exists (so that the 
cognition is not, as we maintain, substantially right, but 
false) ; — then he, abandoning the anyathakhyati-vievr, lapses 
into asatkhyati.% It might possibly be argued that what 

takes place in the case of the inferential cognition in question 
is that some special attribute of the generic entity is, 
erroneously identified with the generic character itself, (gotva, 

* We could never arrive at the vySpti ‘ wherever there is smoke there is 
Are,’ unless we dropped all individual characteristics of particular fires and 
smokes and formed pure general notions of the two. 

| As when a man mistaking some cloth tied round the neck of a cow for a 
dewlap, would infer therefrom the ‘gotva ’of the animal; the cognition of 
gotjj. would be right although brought about by a wrong instrumentality. 

X Compare, on these two philosophical views, Nyayamanjart, p. 176 et. seq. 

The anyathSkhySti theory is the one held by the Logician ; but, as the text 
remarks, his argumentation in the present case, as to the nature of inferences 
which are true by accident only, lands him in the asatkhySti-theory. 

Kh. 141. 
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e.g., being erroneously inferred, while all that really should 
be inferred is the form and colour of a cow.) But this 

also does not establish your case ; forever thus (the conception 
•would be wrong only in so far as that identity is concerned 
and) as far as the generic entity possessing that attribute is 
concerned, the cognition would remain as right and valid as 
before. Moveover, it has to be considered that in the case 
under discussion the causal conditions are such only as to pro- 
duce the notion of connexion (between the generic entity and 
the attribute), and hence cannot give rise to the (erroneous) 
notion of identity of the two : specially would this be so in the 
case of an inference that is put forth for convincing another 
person, — where the conditions present are such as only to bring 
about the notion of relation (not identity: of the things to which 
the inferential reasoning refers. And if, in the face of all this, 
we were to assume the notion of identity, there would be left 
no ground for any definite rule regarding the different causes 
giving rise to the different kinds of misconception, (for then, any 
misconception might arise from any cause.' 

(260 1 . [Page 235.] Then again, (even though we admit 
your contention in the above case) what would be your view 
with regard to the case where a person has the misconception 
in the form — ‘I have inferred the relation of the generic cha- 
racter igotva) in this individual — this is verily a cow ’ [where 
the inference is of the relation, while the ultimate Cognition is 
of identity]? What, further, would be vour view remardin^ 
that kind of ‘fallacious inference’ which is called * side) ha- 
sad liana ’ ( ‘proving what is already proved or known ’ ) ? [In 
which case the final cognition resultiug from the inferential 
process, is of tattva, and hence valid ; although the instrument- 
ality through which it is brought about may be found fault 
with]. Should you maintain that here also the thing cognised 
is other than the real thing, you contradict what the very 
name of the fallacy expresses, viz., that the thing inferred is 
proved (admitted to be real) already. If, on the other hand, the 
thing proved were held to be true (real i, this would imply 
the admission that a fallacious inference brings about the 
cognition of what is real ; and as this would break through the 
Kh. 142. 
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general principle (‘that no fallacious argument can produce 
right cognition ’ ),we should not be justified in assuming, even 
in the case of other fallacious inferences, that the thing cog- 
nised by their means is other than the real thing. In any case 
(even though you succeed in finding some explanation for the 
other fallacious reasonings) you will have no basis for distin- 
guishing the ‘ siddhasadhana inference ’ (from a valid inference). 


Section (15.) 

[In the second place, Prarha, Right Cognition, cannot 
be defined as that ‘ anubhava,’ direct apprehension , which is 
‘ yatkartha,’ i.e. in keeping with the thing at it is ; because no- 
adequate explanation of what constitutes ‘ yatkartha ’ can be 
given.] 

(261.) [Page 236. 1 The definition of Right Cognition as 
the direct apprehension of the thing as it really is is also not 
tenable. Because, what is the meaning of the apprehension 
being ‘ in consonance with the thing as it is?’. Does it mean 
that it has the tattvi of the thing as its object ? Or, that it is 
similar to the thing? It cannot be the former; as that 

has already been refuted (by our showing that it is impossible 
to define 'tattva ’ or this-ness.) Nor is the second explanation 
possible ; because the wrong cognition-also having this similarity 
to the thing that both are ‘ knowable ’ fa term that includes all 
conceivable cognitions and things', that also would have to be 
regarded as ‘ pramci,’ ‘Right Cognition.’ The logician 

will perhaps urge as follows : — “ The similarity that is meant (to 
subsist between the right cognition and its object) is in that 
form of the thing which is objectified by the cognition (and in 
wrong cognition, the thing objectified by the cognition is 
entirely dissimilar to the thing as it exists) ; nor is this position 
vitiated by the argument that. — ‘ even in wrong cognition the 
knowabilitij of the thing cognised may be manifested [when, 
e.g., the shell is cognised as silver, this wrong cognition appears 
in the form this silver is knoucahle, in which case the cognition 
is quite similar to that form of the thing— viz., knowahility — 
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which is objectified by that cognition]; and in such cases the 
wrong cognition would become included in the said definition 
of Right Cognition this argument cannot vitiate the logi- 
cian’s view ; because, so far as the factor of 1 knowability ’ is 
concerned, when this factor does become manifest in the 
cognition, the cognition is certainly to be regarded as right, 
even though it may be quite wrong as regards the other factors 
objectified by (entering into» the cognition.” This, we 

reply, cannot be right; because as a matter of fact, the logician 
accepts as Right Cognition the cognition of things (the jar, for 
instance) as having colour and such oilier qualities inhering 
in them [as when we have the cognition- — ‘ the jar has colour 
inherent in it’] ; and yet in this case the cognition is not held 
to be similar to the object in that form of it which is manifested ; 
as what is manifested in, or objectified by, the cognition, is 
the character of having colour and inhering in it, while the form 
of the object (the jar, for instance) is something totally different ; 
[and thus with the qualifying explanation given by the Logician, 
the definition becomes too narrow, failing to include a cognition 
that he recognises as right.] 

( 262.) [ Page 237.] The Logician explams— “ What we 
meant by the apprehension being similar to the object is that 
it has for its qualification — it is qualified by — that form which 
is manifested in that apprehension ; consequently in the case 
cited — that iff the jar being cognised as having colour inhering 
in it — the colour is manifested in this cognition only as a 
qualification inhering in the object ; and as such, it becomes a 
qualification of the cognition also (which thus comes to be 
similar to the object, in that both have the same qualification).” 

This is not right, we reply ; because in that case when the 
shell is cognised as silver ‘ before me,' the cognition will have 
to be accepted as right, because what is manifested is the 
character of being before the cogniscr, as the qualification of the 
thing cognised, and this same would, ex hypothesi, be the 
qualification of the cognition also (which would, thus ‘ be similar 
to the cognised thing, in the form that is manifested in the 
cognition.’ The Logician remits- — “ In so far, the cog- 

nition in question is certainly accepted as right, and as such 
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it is not reasonable to urge this as an incongruity.” This 

answer will not serve your purpose, we reply ; because in that 
case, the epithet ‘ in keeping with the thing ’ in the definition, 
would be quite superfluous ; because there would be no incon- 
gruity, according to you, even if Right Cognition were defined 
simply as ‘apprehension’; because all the so-called wrong cogni- 
tions, would ultimately have some object for themselves, accord- 
ing to the Anyathakhyati view (by which in wrong cognition, 
though one thing is cognised as another thing, wdiat is cognised 
is a thing all the same) ; whereby, in so far as the character 
of being a thing would be manifested in the cognitions, — which 
character is certainly present in the thing cognised, — it would 
become possible for all wrong cognitions, to be accepted as , 
‘right and thereby ‘ Right Cognition’ would become synony- 
mous with ‘cognition ’ or ‘ apprehension.’ If then, you 

seek to introduce the epithet ‘in keeping with the thing ’ for 
the purpose of excluding all cognitions that might differ from 
the actual thing even in the slightest detail,— then in that 
case, the definition remains open to the objection urged againet 
it at the very outset. 

(263.) The Logician supplies another explanation of 
‘similarity’: — “We regard that cognition as right which 
is similar to the thing cognised, in having for its qualification 
the entire form (of the thing) manifested in the cognition ; nor 
is this explanation open to the objection that the thing, (in its 
entire form, though a qualification of the cognition.' cannot be 
the qualification of itself (and therefore there would be no 
similarity between the thing and the cognition) ; — because the 
thing could be ^garded as its own qualification in so far as it 
serves to exclude things other, than itself.” This explana- 

tion also, we reply, cannot be accepted ; because in that case, 
the wrong cognition would not be right, even so far as being „ 
the cognition of a thing ; because in this case the cognition is 
not similar to the cognised thing in its entire form. 0 Then 
again, if you are prepared to take the bold step of casting 
the correct portion of the cognition into the realms of ‘ wrong 

* When the shell is cognised as silver, so far as the cognition is of a thing, 
it is right ; it is only when it comes to the detailed character of the thing 
that the incompatibility and wrongness come in. 
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cognition,’ not paying any regard to its inherent correctness, 

then why do you not take the similar step of regarding the wrong 
portion of the misconception as right, in consideration of the 
correctness of the right portion of it ? And in this manner you 
are quite free to define ‘ Right Cognition ’ as ‘ Direct Apprehen- 
sion ’ \ Anubliutitva i, or ' Apprehension ’ J nanatva), and so forth. 

( 264) . Then again, if a certain cognition which is wrong 
in one part, be regarded as wrong even in that part of it which 

is right, [this rightness or wrongness being determined by 

its being sublated or not sublated], then we would have to 

regard as wrong that perception which we have of the jar on 
the house top in a dark night ; as in this case the thing being 
at a great distance from us, the light of the moon or the flash 
of lightning which allows us to have a vision of it, does not 
enable us to see that part of it which is on the other side (of the 
light; ; and hence on this account the perception that we have 
is not that of the complete actual size of the thing, but only 
of a smaller size (and this perception as regards the size being 
wrong, the whole perception will have to be regarded as wrong). 

And further, whether a cognition is sublatable or not can 
be ascertained only on finding that, when we actually go to act 
up in accordance with the cognition, we find the real state of 
things conforming to it ; and if the criterion of correctness be 
as you say, then where could we find the corroborative instance 
of an activity that would pertain to all the details (of qualifica- 
tion, etc.) of the thing cognised, such for instance, as the 

particular place, time, supply of light,"*' water and so forth, — 
by which corroboration alone the correctness of the cognition 
could be ascertained ? 

(265) . Then again, if because one part of the cognition is 
found to be sublated, we were to regard as wrong that portion 
of it which is not sublatable, then, to the Idealist who would 
argue that — “ because a certain thing has been found to be 
sublated (and hence unreal) in one case, it must be regarded as 
unreal even in cases where it is not so sublatable 'and hence 
all things are unreal under all circumstances) ” — what answer 

* This would imply that the author had in view the cognition of real 
water and that of the miruge. 
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could you give, except the renouncing or throwing away of all 
the well-known instances of right cognition ? 

(266). The Opponent says : — “ A cognition is right only 
with reference to that particular manifested qualification of the 
thing on which is based its similarity to that thing; and thus 
the rightness depends upon the particular phase of the thing; ° 
and it is with a view to this that we have added to the defini- 
tion the qualification : yathartha.’ ” This also cannot be, we 
reply ; because in this manner all the rightness of cognitions 
would pertain to qualifications, and no cognition would be right 
as regards any qualified thing. In answer to this it might be 
urged that — “what is meant by a qualification in this connec- 
tion is only a differentiating factor ; and as things also do 
differentiate, by their connection, the properties belonging to 
them, these also may be spoken of as qualifications ; and hence 
the reply loses its force.” But this is not right; because 

even thus the undesirable contingency remains that the cogni- 
tion cannot be right as regards the qualified factor (though, it 
may be so as regards the qualification). 

And further in the case of the cognition of shell-silver, the 
character of silver does differentiate and qnnli fy the shell, the 
cognition being in the form — ‘ this is that particular shell which 
appeared as silver.’ f In answer to this it might be added 

that — “ the qualification meant is the direct one, while the char- 
acter of silver can qualify the shell only indirectly through the 
cognition ; and so the definition of rightness cannot apply to 
this.” This also is not right, we reply. As in that ease 

when we have the cognition ‘this man carries a long stick,’ 
where the man is cognised as man, the qualified factor is cog- 
nised as distinguished from men carrying short sticks, the 
cognition would not be right, in as much as the qualification 
‘ long-ness ’ (which is the only basis of distinction) qualifies 
the man, not directly, but indirectly, through the stick. 

* The character of silver is not a qualification of the shell; hence with 
reference to that, the cognition cannot be called ‘right.’ 

+ This would be the form of the sublating iudg nent, and in this cognition 
also the shell would be qualified by the character of silver ; and to that extent 
the previous cognition would be right. 


3 
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Nor can it be asserted that, “ the qualification meant must 
be such as is independent of the form of the cognition.” * 

As in that case, we would have to regard as wrong the cognition 
that ‘ such and such a thing has been directly cognised,' (where 
the qualification depends upon the cognition). Then, as for the 
answer that, “ the qualification is in the form that is mainfested 
in that same cognition,” f— this is extremely puerile ; because 
the colour and such other qualities that we cognise do not qua- 
lify the cognition (in the form ‘I perceive the colour of the 
flower’) through the relation of inherence (by which it resides in 
the flower). It might be said that— “ the restriction that we 

mean by saying ‘ in the form that is manifested in that cognition’ 
is with regard to the qualifications of objects, and not to those 
of Cognitions.” But this cannot be ; because in that case 

your definition would contain the restrictive clause ‘in the 
form mainfested in that particular cognition and as the one 
particular cognition could not be present in any other cognition, 
the definition would apply specially to one cognition only ; 
and as such could not include all right cognitions. 


Section 16. 

[The author proceeds to refute the definition of Right 
Cognition proposed by UflayanSchSrya, as saniyak-pariclichhitti, 
right discernment, — the objection against this being that the 
words of the definition are not amenable to any reasonable 
explanation.] 

!267.) Nor will it be right to define Bight Cognition as 
“ samyak-parich ch h itti.' J Because on account of objections 
already pointed out above, the qualification* ‘ samyak' cannot 
be explained either as that which has the tattca { the real form 
of the thing) for its object, or as that which is in accord with the 
oh ject. 

* This while excluding the qualification of shell by ‘ silver-uess' will include 
the cognition of the long-sticked man. 

] The character of silver is cognised as residing in the shell by the relation 
of inherence, while it resides in it only in the idea formed by the misconcep- 
tion. 

[ The sense of the objection is that the expression ' samyak-parich- 
chhittih ’ cannot be taken either as a non-compound, or a karmailhay o com- 
pound ; i.e., the word ‘ samyak ’ cannot be taken as qualifying ‘ parichchhittV 
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(268)° “ What we mean by ‘ samyak’ is ‘ entire ’ or 

‘ whole’ ; in ordinary parlance we find it asserted — c I perceived 
the thing only in a general way, and did not see it entirely (or 
well)’; hence the expression ‘ samyak-parchichhitti ’ is to be 
explained as the ‘ parichchheda ' (discernment) of the ‘ samyak’ 
{entire) thing.’ (A Tatpurusa compound); — or we may even 
take the word ‘ samyak ' as coordinate (qualifying adjunct) to 
the parichchheda ., taking the word ‘ samyak’ to mean that which 
has the ‘ samyak’ thing for its object. [A Karmadharaya com- 
pound].” 

(269.) [ Page 243 ]. This cannot be, we reply. For, what 
do you mean by the ‘ samastya,’ ‘ entirety,’ of the thing ? (1) 

Do you mean that the thing is present along with all its 
constituent parts? (2) Or that it is present, endowed with all its 
properties? It cannot mean the former ; because in that 

case, the ‘ parichchheda,’ or ‘ discernment,’ of a thing devoid of 
constituent parts, as also the knowledge of those things with 
constituent parts which does not pertain (or take in) the inter- 
mediate parts (but views the thing as a whole), — willhave to be 
regarded as wrong. Nor is the second meaning possible ; 

as in that case all the cognitions of persons not omniscient will 
have to be regarded as wrong. 

(270.) You will perhaps offer the following explanation : — 
“ What is meant by the word ‘ samyak ’ is that the thing is cog- 
nised along with its distinguishing features ; in ordinary parlance 
also, when they say ‘ na may a samyak dristam,' what is meant 
is that ‘ I have not seen the thing along with its distinguishing 
features (in detail, I have had only a cursory view of it).’ Hence 
whatour definition means is that Right Cognition is the discern- 
ment of the dharmin 1 thing with properties) along with its distin- 
guishing features. As regards wrong cognitions, &e., all these 
appear in a man who fails to notice the distinguishing features 
of the thing ; and hence it is for the purpose of differentiating 
Right Cognition from all such cognitions that we have the 
qualification ‘ samyak.’ As for the cognition of those ultimate 
specific qualities, which, by their very nature, cannot have any 


* The questioner takes the compound as tatpurusa. 
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further distinguishing features, — even though these have no 
properties or distinguishing features, according to us, yet for 
these their own specific form would be regarded as the ‘ dis- 
tinguishing feature ’ (for purposes of our definition). 

(27U But this is not right ; because what you say is 
that the thing is cognised along with its distinguishing features 
(and you do not say anything as to whether these features are 
the right ones) ; and hence in the case of the mistaken cogni- 
tion of shell-silver also, as we have the cognition of the shell 
before us with the distinguishing feature of being silver or 
‘silveriness,’ — the cognition should have to be regarded as right. 
If again, you were to introduce into your definition the mention 
of the specific distinguishing features of each and everything 
cognised (whose cognition alone would be defined by such 
a definition), then, in that case, it would be impossible to 
get at an all-comprehensive definition of Right Cognition ; while 
on the other hand, if you mention only the ‘ distinguishing 
features’ in general terms, then, as shown above, the definition 
becomes too wide (including wrong cognitions also). And thus 
in either case, the definition remains faulty. Then again, 

as regards the ultimate Specific Qualities spoken of above, it 
may be that their very form constitutes the necessary ‘ distin- 
guishing feature’ ; but in this case the distinguishing feature 
would be identical with the thing cognised ; and hence this 
latter could not be spoken of as ‘ accompanied by its distinguish- 
ing features ;’ and thus there would be no answer to the charge 
that the definition fails to include the cognition of these 
qualities. 

(272.) Some people offer the following explanation: — 
“ By the word ‘ vishem,’ or ‘ distinguishing features,’ are meant 
those characteristics without the perception whereof we are 
liable to doubts and nrsconceptions, and the perception whereof 
enables us to ascertain whether the cognition is to be rejected 
or not ; and until we are able to ascertain this, it is not 
possible to make any distinction between truth and untruth ; 
and such distinction is absolutely necessary ; as without this 
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PRELIMINARY NOTE. 

The oldest commentary on Jaimini’s Mimfiyhsasutras known 
to us is that by Shabara Svamin, published in the Biblio. 
Indica. The same series also contains the English translation 
of the ‘ Elucidations’ of Kumarila Bhatta on Shabara’s Bliaiya. 

It has been found that the translation of many passages of 
Kumarila’s work loses its interest without the translation of 
the original. We have therefore undertaken the translation of 
Shabara’s Bhafja ; and with a view to make this work of greater 
usefulness, we are adding explanatory notes, from the commen- 
taries of Kumarila. It is expected that when complete, this 
work will contain the most authoritative and exhaustive ex- 
position of the tenets of the P'urva-Mlinamsa system. 
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THE BHASYA OF SHABARA SVAMTN ON THE 

mima.usa-sutras of jaimini. 

With Notes from the Shlokavartiha of Kimiarila 
Dliutta. 

Sutra. 

(l) Now therefore an enquiry into the nature of duty. 

Bhasya [Page 1, line 2 to P. 3, L. 24.] 

The words of the Sutras are, wherever possible, to be taken 
in those senses only which are given to them in ordinary usage 
and speech : no special sense is to be attributed to them by 
means of the assumption of ellipses or of special technical 
significations. In this way Yedic passages only are explained 
by the Sutras ; while otherwise (i. e., if meanings other than 
the generally accepted ones were to be sought for the words of 
the Scrtras) the task would become a doubly onerous one, as 
comprising in the first place the explanation of Vedic texts 
and, in the second place, the explanation of the meaning 
of the Sntras. 

Now, in ordinary speech, the word atha (‘now,’ ‘then ’) is 
observed to signify sequence to something that has happened. 
In the present case [i. e-, the use of the word atha as connected 
with rjharrwijijna^a) we do not indeed directly observe any 
such happening : all the same, we necessarily must assume the 
existence of some such event in immediate sequence to which 
the desire to investigate the nature of duty naturally arises. 
And further, that event must be something well-known. We 
hence naturally assume that the ‘ hapening ’ (with which the 
atha connects itself) is the reading or study, (arjhyayana) of 
the text of the Veda ; for, after such study, the said desire of 
investigation is possible and natural. An objection is 

raised here — ‘ The above reasoning is inconclusive ; for nothing 
prevents the assumption that, even previous to the study of the 
Veda, the desire to investigate the nature of duty should arise, 
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consequent upon some other event.’ To this we reply as 
follows : — The Teacher (Jaimini) clearly uses the word atha 
with reference to such a desire to investigate Duty as is not 
possible without the study of the Veda ; for, as we shall see, the 
aphorisms are engaged in manifold discussions of Vedic texts 
(which deary presuppose a knowledge of those texts). We do 
not indeed mean to teach that, previous to the study of the 
Veda, there can be no desire to know Duty, and, at the same 
time, that the enquiry into Duty follows upon such study. For 
this one sentence could not, on the one hand, preclude the 
enquiry into Duty previous to the study of the Veda, and on 
the other hand, also serve to announce that such enquiry is 
consequent upon the study. If this were so, the one sentence 
would be split up into two ; for, inasmuch as precluding en- 
quiry into duty previous to study, the verbal construction of 
the sentence would be one totally different from that whereby it 
could teach that the enquiry follows upon study. As a mat- 
ter of fact, we find that the sequence of the enquiry upon the 
study is enjoined in one sentence ‘ having studied the Vedas, 
etc.’; while an entirely opposite matter ( preclusion, etc.) is 
mentioned in another sentence ; and it will be declared later 

V** 

on , Mim. SCT. lI-i-46) that two sentences can be const^ed as 
one only when they express a single meaning or purport. 

When the study (or learning) of the Veda is completed, 
two courses of action are open to the student — returning home 
from the place of the teacher and pondering on the meaning 
of Vedic texts. What the aforesaid injunction advises the 
student to do then, is not to return home from the teacher’s 
place ; for if he did that, how could he ponder on the 
Vedic texts ? 

But, it is objected, if this were so, the advice could not 
imply previous study of the Veda. For what the text directly 
declares is that ‘ after having studied the Veda one should 
bathe ’ (the bath marking the termination of the student’s 
stay at the teacher’s place); and this direct injunction would 
be violated, if the disciple, having learned the Veda, and 
being about to bathe, were first to ponder on the Vedic texts. 
And, of course, direct declarations should not be violated ! 

We shall, our reply is, transgress direct injunctions 
even, if by not violating it we should render the Veda, which 
Shabara 2. 
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has a meaning or purport, destitute of such meaning or 
purport. We actually find that the \'eda has a purport, viz., 
the laying down and enjoining of certain actions. And the 
reverend teachers of sacrificial lore do not maintain that any 
result follows from the mere learning of the text of the Veda : 
the little good they do admit on that ground, is connected with 
so-called artliavada passages only, as we shall see later on. 
Nor does the injunction referred to by you enjoin the imme- 
diate sequence of the bath to the. study ; for there is no word 
that denotes immediate sequence. The past participle termi- 
nation of adhitya, ‘ having read,’ denotes only the precedence 
of the study, not the immediate sequence of the bathing. If 
there were such sequence, the study would lose its character of 
perceptible (i. e., immediately evident) usefulness [for the 
mere learning of texts without the apprehension of their pur- 
port has no immediately evident use]. The best way, therefore, 
is to assign to those injunctive passages an immediately evident 
purport by attending to their implied meaning. The bath is 
not enjoined as having an ‘ unseen purport ’ <i. e., a purport, 
not naturally evident, but of a mystic or transcedental charac- 
ter.) The text merely states by implication that the end of 
such special observances as abstinence from bathing, on the 
disciple’s part, is contemporaneous with the end of Vedic 
study. In this way we avoid the assumption of uuseen results 
for the injunctions ‘ having learned the Veda he is to bathe,’ 
and ‘do not return home from the place of the teacher.’ We 
thus finally decide that the word atha intimates that the dis- 
ciple, having previously completed the study of the Veda, should 
thereupon apply himself to the enquiry into Duty. We do 
not mean to say that there should be no enquiry into Duty 
after any other action ; we only declare that the disciple, 
after having done with the learning of the texts, should not 
hastily perform the bath, but should apply himself to an 
enquiry into Duty. 

The word atah (‘ therefore ’) points to some antecedent 
event or state of things and has causal significance ; as when 
somebody says ‘ Food is easily procured in this country, I, 
therefore, live here.’— The learning of the Veaic texts is cocr- 
nized as the cause of the wish to enquire into duty ; hence after 
such study Duty should be enquired into — such is the signi- 
ficance of the word atah. For somebody, who has not learned 
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the Veda, would not be in a position to ponder on Vedic texts 
to the end of understanding dharma ; ' therefore,’ i. e., for this 
reason, one should desire to investigate the nature of Duty — 
such is the signification of the word ‘ atah.’ 

The compound word ‘ dharma-jijnasa ’ is to be taken to 
mean ‘ the desire to know, (in other words ‘ the invetigation of ’ 
or ‘ enquiry into ’) duty.’ “ In what way then is Duty to 

be enquired into ?” As follows : — It has to be enquired 

what Duty is ; what its characteristic features are ; what the 
means are to accomplish it ; what apparent (but not real) means 
of accomplishment there are ; and what the purport or aim of 
Duty is. An answer to the first and second of these questions 
is given in one aphorism, viz., I. 1. 2. The other questions are 
dealt with in the Shesa-laksana (III AdhySya), where it iB shown 
in what cases Duty refers to man, and in what other cases man 
holds a secondary position only. All these points are collec- 
tively referred to in the Sntra under discussion (I. 1. 1.). 

But, — another preliminary objection is raised -is Duty 
something known ah initio, or not so known ? If it is known 
already, there can be no desire to know it. And if it is not 
known at all, it is all the less possible that there should be 
a desire to know it. Under these circumstances, we must 
ask— has this enquiry into the nature of Duty any sense or use, 
or not ? The reply to this is, that with regard to the 

nature of Duty, there is great difference of opinion among 
learned men ; some give one definition, others another. 
Hence, if a man were, in his course of action, to proceed upon 
some view of Duty without having previously duly enquired 
into the matter, he might fall into great trouble and sin. 
Therefore, there clearly must be a * desire to know,’ i. e„ an 
enquiry into, the nature of Duty. For we hold that Duty, 
if rightly understood and performed, leads the dutiful man to 
great happiness. The definition of Duty is next given. 

[The purport of Shabara Svaruin’s comment on the first 
aphorism is sufficiently clear, and the points he discusses are not, 
moreover, of general interest or importance ; we, therefore, re- 
frain from an analysis of the very lengthy elucidations which 
Kumarila Bhatta considers needful. What the two teachers are 
concerned to show is that the study of the shastra is something 
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indispensable, inasmuch as without it the disciple would be 
unable to derive from his previous, merely verbal and memo- 
rizing, study of the Veda, any guidance towards the due per- 
formance of practical religious Duty upon which happiness, both 
in this world and the next, depends. A difficulty arises owing to 
the fact that certain scriptural passages appear to demand that 
the disciple, as soon as he has studied , i. e., duly memorized 
the Veda, should leave the house of his teacher and himself enter 
on the ‘ householder’ stage ot life ; so that no time would appear 
to be left for that systematic enquiry into the purport of the 
Veda which constitutes the Mimamsa-shastra. Rut the decision 
is, that there is no reason why the return home from the 
teacher’s abode should take place immediately on the termina- 
tion of the verbal study of the Veda ; and that hence the natural 
and suitable time for the systematic pondering of Vedic texts 
is a period intervening between that verbal study and the final 
withdrawal from the teacher’s abode.] 


Sutra (2). 

Duty i Dharmai is that matter-the characteristic mark of 
which is Injunction (chodanac 


Bhasya (p. 3, 1. 26 to p. 4, 1. 5). 

The term chodana is used to denote such utterances as urge 
meu to action ; as is shown by forms of expression such as 
‘ beiri S urged (prompted, instigated ; ckodita ) by my teacher 
I am doing this.’ And laksana means that by means of which 
something is poiuted out ; smoke, e ■ g., is the characteristic 
indication of fire, it points to the existence of fire. And we hold 
that that which is pointed out by chodana serves to bring hap- 
piness to man. For Injunction (i.e., Vedic Injunction) is capa- 
ble to make us apprehend things past and future as well as 
present, things minute and subtle, things hidden, things far 
removed and the like ; all of which can not be effected by the 
senses and the other means of knowledge. 

Vartika 1-20. 

[The first Sutra having introduced Dharma as a suitable, 
indeed necessary, subject of enquiry, the second Su^ra proceeds 
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to define dharma as that matter or purpose (artba) of which 
injunction (chodana) — i. e., those Vedie texts which are injunctive 
in form, — are the characteristic mark or indication (laksana). The 
Vartika, directly explains laksana to mean either cause in ge- 
neral (nimitta), or the instrumental cause, of valid knowledge. 
This, though no doubt rightly indicating the implied meaning, is 
a somewhat too liberal rendering of the term : in agreement with 
the received meaning of laksana we may very well say that 
Pharma is that of which Injunction is the characteristic mark, 
viz., inasmuch as pharma is to be known through Yedic 
Injunction only. The Mlmamsaka, at the outset of his exposi- 
tion, is concerned to establish a rational basis for his theory 
of the direct and absolute authoritativeness of the Veda. All 
the generally recognised means of knowledge (Perception, 
Inference, etc.) are, he maintains, intrinsically authoritative 
inasmuch as they give rise to cognition (knowledge ; jnana). 
This view will be fully discussed later on ; at the present stage 
one main result of it is anticipated, viz., that one of the generally 
recognized means of knowledge shabda (i. e., the word, or words, 
or verbal statements) also possesses that intrinsic authority ; and 
that hence that which is ‘ word ’ in the highest and truest sense, 
viz., the body of verbal utterances (or sentences or texts ) which is 
comprised under the term Veda, possesses intrinsic authority. 
‘Even with regard to absolute non-entities isuch as the horn of 
a hare or a man ) the word brings about some cognition or notion ; 
hence, as this j(»iz., giving rise to ideas or cognitions) is its very 
nature, the word constitutes a valid means of knowledge, owing 
to (i. e., on condition of there being) absence of special imperfec- 
tions or defects (which in any given case may invalidate the 
authoritative character of the word),’ (Va, I. 2. 6). That certain 
lines of action result in the agent's happiness, while others have 
a contrary effect, would generally be recognised as a matter of 
common experience : this, however, is an aspect of conduct, on 
which the Mlmamsaka, and more generally the Hindu theorizer, 
does not dwell. To the Mlmamsaka at any rate, good action or 
conduct is such conduct as is prescribed by the Veda; and that 
happiness, in some form or other, is the result of such conduct 
is something to be known only through express Vedic statement. 
It is express Vedic declaration only which tells us that he who 
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performs the Agnistoma-Sacrifice will later on go to heaven 
(Svarga) : neither Perception nor Inference have anything to say 
on this point. Dharma may, therefore, be defined as that matter 
the knowledge of which depends on the injunctive texts of the 
Veda. Perception indeed deals with the several factors which 
enter into duty, as e. g., the material things offered in a sacrifice ; 
but all these properly constitute Duty, or meritorious action, in 
so far only as they contribute towards the accomplishment of 
certain auspicious results ; and that they have this power can 
be learned from the Veda only. ‘ It will be proved that sub- 
stances, actions ami accessories iof meritorious acts, such as 
sacrifices) have the character of dharma ; but although these 
matters are objects of sense-perception, it is not in this aspect 
that the character of dharma belongs to them. That they are 
means to bring about happiness is learned from the Veda only, 
and it is in this aspect only that they have the charater of 
dharma. Dharma therefore, does not fall within the sphere of 
Perception’ (Va. I. 2. 13-14).] 


Bhasya (p. 4, 11. 5-24). 

But, it is objected, Vedic injunction ( ehodana ) may also 
state what is untrue*; just as any ordinary non-Vedic state- 
ment ; as when somebody says ‘ there are fruits on the bank 
of the river, — which statement may be true or may not be true. 

It implies a self-contradiction, we reply, to assert that 
Injunction ‘ expresses ' (speaks ; bravlti), and at the same time 
to assert that it expresses what is not true. For to say that a 
statement speaks or expresses something, means that it brings 
about the idea or cognition of the thing, that it is the cause of 
its being cognized. Now if. owing to a Vedic statement, there 
arises in men’s minds the cognition that heaven results from 
the performance of the Agnihotra sacrifice, how can it be assert- 
ed that this is not so tps untrue, unreal) ? or, if it is not so, how 
can the idea (of its being so) arise? It is a contradiction to 
say that somebody has an idea of that which has no being (is 
unreal). Nor can it be maintained that injunctions such as 
‘ (let him, who is desirous of heaven, sacrifice) ’ give rise to a 

* Read in text (Bibl. Ind.) p. 4 , 1 , 5 ‘ nanvataijiabhutam.' 
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(merely) doubtful cognition in the form ‘ does heaven result 
from the sacrifice, or does it not ’ ? Nor can a thing which iB 
cognized as certain be false ( mithya ). That cognition only is 
false which, after having originated, subsequently lapses (is set 
aside) — there arising a further cognition ‘ this is not so.’ But 
the cognition brought about by a Vedic Injunction is not set 
aside at any time, or in the case of any person, under any 
conditions or at any place ; hence it cannot but be true. As 
regards the ordinary assertions of daily life, they are accepted 
as true if they are made by a trustworthy person, or are vouched 
for by sense-perception ; if, on the other hand, they come from 
untrustworthy persons, or do not rest on sense-perception, they 
must be held to be invalid, springing from the speaker’s ima- 
gination only. For what is not ascertained by the senses cannot 
be cognized except through verbal statements. ‘ But, 

it may be said, the speaker may have learned the matter from 
the verbal assertion of another man (the latter then being the 
ultimate authority).’ That other statement also, we 

reply, is no more authoritative than the first. In matters of 
this kind no assertions made by men can claiirybe authoritative ; 
no more in fact than persons born blind are in a position 
to make authoritative assertions with regard to different 
colours. 

[The portion of the Vartika which deals with the above 
section of the Bhasya (and .which extends from Va. I. 2. 21 to 
155) is of special interest inasmuch as undertaking to establish 
the fundamental Mimamsa-tenet of the ‘Self-authoritativeness ’ 
(intrinsic authoritativeness or validity ; svatah-pramauya ) of the 
Veda ; — it having to be kept in view that the kernel of the Veda 
consists of those declarations in injunctive form which prompt 
men towards certain modes of action — of prevailingly ceremonial 
or sacrificial character — by implicitly declaring that such action 
leads to beneficial results of various kinds.] 

The purvapaksa on this matter is set forth in Va I. 1. 21-46. 

“ The Word always makes one apprehend a thing al- 
ready apprehended by some other means o f knowledge : 
like Remembrance it cannot possibly possess intrinsic authorita- 
tiveness ’’ (22.1 
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[Remembrance (representation, Smriti) is not a means of 
original knowledge, and therefore not a pramana. The argu- 
ment of the text is that, like Remembrance, the ‘Word’ cannot 
by itself give rise to valid knowledge asya smritivan na svama- 
himna pramanyam ’ Nva-ratn.)] 

“ On the other hand, an idea of a thing not perceived by 
a man himself may quite properly be formed on the assertion 
of another man, provided it rest on the testimony of a trust- 
worthy person, which implies that the thing was actually per- 
ceived by that person.” '23). 

“ The fact is that no verbal assertion has ever been found 
true apart from perception and the like, either on the part of 
one’s self or some other person. The same principle, applies 
to Vedic injunctions also ” (24). 

‘‘Just as imagination (pratibha) does not by itself constitute 
a source of valid knowledge, even though giving rise to 
distinct mental representations ; so it is with Vedic statements 
also ” (25). 

“Vedic injunctions referring to Heaven, sacrifice, etc., 
are false, because the things with which they deal are not 
apprehended through Perception and the rest ; they are as 
false as assertions made on such matters by Buddha and 
others.” (26). 

“ Or else, we may argue — Vedic declarations are false because 
they are not made by trustworthy persons — like the talk of 
children or drunken men. Or else, we may disestablish the 
authoritativeness of the Veda on the ground that like Ether and 
the rest it is eternal.” (27). 

[The MImamsaka holds that the Veda is not the production 
of any man. This gives his opponent the opportunity of argu- 
ing that the Veda not being the work of a competent, trust- 
worthy person cannot possess any authority. Or again, he may 
argue that the Veda being eternal, and uncreated, belongs to 
the class of eternal uncreated things such as Ether, none of 
which are sources of knowledge.] 
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“ Or again, he may argue — Vedic injunctions depend for their 
authoritativeuess on men, they can claim no intrinsic authority ; 
for they are verbal declarations, like the verbal declarations of 
ordinary people.” f 28). 

“ Or else, he may argue — the authoritativeness of all words 
must be held to depend on (special good qualities of) men ; 
because it is something connected with words, just as want of 
authoritativeness (in words, which depends on certain defects 
of men, such as untrustwortliiness).” (29). 

“ if good qualities of the speaker were not the cause of the 
authoritativeness of words, how could it be held that imperfec- 
tions of the speakers are the cause of want of authoritative- 
ness.” (30). 

“ This being thus, the authoritativeness of the Veda is difficult 
to acknowledge whether it has a human author or not ; and 
hence the Bhasya formulates the objection.” (31). 

“ What the Bhasva (in refutation of the objection), says as to 
the self-contradiction (implied in holding that a ‘ statement ’ 
‘ the expression of a sense ’ can be false), would apply to the 
words of Buddha also, because no doubt these also give rise to 
ideas. The argument therefore is a futile one.” (32). 

“ With regard to all ideas (cognitions) the following question 
has to be considered ; is their authorilativeness (validity) or else 
non-authoritativeness, due to themselves or to something else?” 
(33). 

[With the above Karika there begins the final discussion of 
the question whether any means of knowledge (whether Percep- 
tion, or Words, etc.) can claim intrinsic validity or not,] 

“ Some maintain that, since cognitions untrue by themselves 
cannot by any means be proved to be true, the validity as well 
as invalidity of cognitions is due to themselves (is intrinsic' 1 . 
Others hold that a cognition becomes valid or invalid from the 
ascertainment of either the excellences or the defects of the cause 
to which it is due.” (34.. 
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“ But, as to the former view, both these qualities eannot pos- 
sibly belong to cognition by itself since they are mutually 
contradictory; and, as to the latter view, both cannot be due to 
something else, because this would leave cognition destitute of 
all essential character.” (35). 

[It cannot belong to the essential nature of cognition to be 
valid as well as non-valid, for this would be self-contradictory. 
Noi can the validity as well as the non-validitv of cognition, 
depend on the ascertainment of the excellences or defects of 
the source of cognition ; for this would imply that previous to 
such ascertainment, cognition is destitute of all essential cha- 
racter of its own.] 

” How indeed should it lie possible that independently of all 
extraneous agency, a thing should have contradictory characters ? 
and, on the other hand, what should be the nature of cognition if 
intrinsically devoid of both these characteristics?” (36 . 

“ If, to remove the former difficulty, it were said that the con- 
tradiction vanishes if some cognitions are held to be naturally valid 
and others naturally non-valid, — yet without reference to some- 
thing extraneous, it could not be determined which character (vali- 
dity or non-validity) belongs to which particular cognitions.” (37). 

[The meaning is that he who holds certain cognitions to be 
naturallv valid and others non-valid cannot determine which are 
which, without reference to an external factor ; i. e.. he abandons 
the theory of intrinsic validity or non- validity.] 

" Let, therefore, non-authoritativeness be considered as the 
natural character of cognitions, while their authoritativeness 
depends on something else.” (38). 

“The inference determining this conclusion may be formula- 
ted as follows: Since non-authoritativeness is something non- 
positive, U. e., a merely negative characteristic/, it is not due to 
the imperfections of the cause of the cognition )but may be 
viewed as naturally belonging to it) ; authoritativeness, on the 
other hand, as being something real and positive, springs from 
the excellences or perfection of the source of cognition. If 
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validity belonged to all cognitions naturally , while absence of 
validity were due to an extrinsic cause, on what ground were 
one to deny validity to dream cognitions and the like?” (40). 

“ On my view, on the other hand, validity is not produced, in 
the case of dream cognitions, etc., because there is the absence 
of a cause of sucii validity ; and hence there does not result the 
absurdity of an unreal thing ('non-validity) being ascribed to a 
positive cause, (i. e., the defects of the cause of cognition).” (41). 

“ The cause of the validity of cognitions are the excellences, 
or perfect condition, of the sources of cognition, viz., the sense- 
organs and the rest. Such cause may be absent in two 
different ways ; the sense-organs, etc., may be defective (vitiated); 
or they may be non-existent at the time.” (42). 

[That a shell is mistaken for silver is due to the absence of 
the perfect state of the sense-organ — such perfect state being 
destroyed by certain defects ; that unreal things are presented 
to the dreamer’s mind is due to the non-existence or non-func- 
tion of those organs at the time.] 

“ It is for this reason that you (the Mlmamsakas) adhere to 
the view that the cognition of falsity is due to defects. In real- 
ity, however, it is the absence of excellences which is inferred 
from the concomitance of defects ; and it is to this absence of 
excellences that the non-validity of the cognition is due.” (43). 

[It is not the defects which are the true cause of the non- 
validity of a cognition. Each cognition is naturally non-author- 
itative ; the defects pointed to only indicate as invariable 
concomitants of the absence of positive excellence of the source 
of cognition.] 

“The conclusion, therefore, is that purity, i.e., perfection, of 
the cause of cognition is the cause of the cognition’s validity. 
'Naturally non-validity belongs to all cognition, and such non- 
validity is only indicated by the absence of such purity. !44). 

“ Nor can the view of the non-validity of cognitions being 
due to defects be established by reference to positive and 
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negative instances, ( i . <?., by arguing that wherever such defects 
are, there is non-validity, and that non-validity is absent where 
defects are absent); for this is not seen in the case of absence 
of knowledge 1 non-cognition', which has for its cause the absence 
of a cause of cognition.” (45). 

[Non-authoritative cognitions have the form either of doubt 
or of mistake or of absence of cognition, (ignorance ; ajnana). 
The last of these is due not to defects of the cause of cognition, 
but to the absence of such a cause.- — Nya-rotn.] 

“ The general conclusion against the Mhuamsaka, then is that 
Vedic injunctions cannot be considered authoritative, for if they 
are not due to men, (possessing such good qualities as trust- 
worthiness and so on) they cannot claim any authority; and 
assuming they were due to men, it would be impossible to 
show that those men possess the required perfections (capacitat- 
ing them to lay down the law on supersensuous matters'. Vedic 
injunctions thus have no ground to stand on.” (46). 

[Against this view the Miinamsaka now undertakes to prove 
the svatah-pramd : ya, i. e., the intrinsic authoritativeness, of all 
means of knowledge including shahrja (‘Words’ or ‘verbal 
declarations ’), of which the Word of the Veda is one, and indeed 
the foremost species.] 

‘ Intrinsic authoritativeness must be held to belong to all 
means (sources) of right (valid) knowledge ; for a power (faculty) 
by itself non-existent cannot be brought into being by another 
agency.’ (47 \ 

[If cognition (jnana) did not by itself possess the power to 
determine (ascertain) the true nature ( tathatva ) of its object, 
nothing else could bring about that power. Nya-ratn.] 

‘ It is only for its origination that positive entities require a 
cause ; when they have once originated, they by themselves 
energize with regard to their various effects.’ (48). 

[All positive entities depend on a cause only for entering 
into existence ; a jar, e. g., requires clay, water, etc., in order to 
originate, but not to perform its functions such as the drawing 
of water. Thus cognition also may require a cause, whether 
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endowed with excellences or otherwise, in order to exist at all ; 
but it does not depend on that cause for its function, i. e., the 
ascertainment of the true nature of things. Nya-ratn.] 

‘If even when a cognition has originated its object were not 
definitely (certainly) known until the purity (excellence) of its 
cause is cognized through some other means of knowledge, 
then (in order to cognize that purity) we should have to wait 
for the origination of another cognition due to another cause ; 
for as long as that purity is not fully ascertained it is equal to 
nothing (and hence cannot prove the validity of the first cog- 
nition). And this other cognition again would be authoritative 
only on the cognition of the purity of its cause and so on ad 
infinitum. The person proceeding in this way would never 
reach a final resting place.’ (40-51;. 

‘ When, on the other hand, the intrinsic authoritativeness of 
cognitions is acknowledged, nothing else has to be apprehend- 
ed ; for the falsity of the cognition is precluded at once, without 
any further effort, through the absence of cognition of defects.’ 
(52). 

[Where there is absence of cognition of defects of the source 
of cognition, the intrinsic validity of the cognition asserts itself 
at once ; the absence of cognition of defects is not something 
that requires a further cognition to prove it.] 

‘ We, therefore, hold that the authoritativeness (validity) of 
a cognition which results from its very nature of cognition* 
(intellection-fcodfca) is disproved (in individual cases) only by 
the cognition of the different nature of the object or of defects 
(in the cause of cognition).’ (53). 

‘ The non-authoritativeness of cognitions is of three different 
kinds, acccording as the cognition is false, or non-cognition 
(ajf.ana) or a doubt. Two of these, ‘viz., doubtful and false cog- 
nition', are due to defective causes, for they are positive entities. 
In the case of non-cognition on the other hand the action of 
such defects can not be assumed ; we rather in agreement with 
your (the opponent’s' view hold that non-cognition results 
simply from the absence of a cause of cognition.’ (54-55). 
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4 For us who hold the theory of the intrinsic authoritative- 
ness of cognitions, the view of non-authoritativeness being due 
to defects of the cause does not lead to a regressus in infinitum, 
as takes place on the view of the authoritativeness of the cogni- 
tion depending on the excellence of the cause. As shown before, 
those who hold the validity of a cognition to depend on the ex- 
cellence of its cause have to assume a further valid cognition to 
vouch for the excellence of the cause, etc., etc.; by parity of 
reasoning they will have to assume that the non-validity of a 
cognition is due to the non-validity of a previous cognition, etc., 
etc. We, Mimamsakas, on the other hand, account for the vali- 
dity of a cognition straightway by its intrinsic nature ; and for 
the invalidity of a cognition straightway by the cognition of de- 
fects in its cause. The non-authoritativeness of a cognition 
follows, with comparative ease, from a directly contrary cogni- 
tion ; for the origination of the subsequent cognition cannot, in 
cases of this kind, take place without the sublaiion of the 
former.’ (56-5 1). 

[The recognition of the non-validity — the falsity, — of a 
cognition accomplishes itself with ease in those cases where a 
subsequent judgment at once sublates a previous judgment 
referring to the same object — as when the cognition ‘ this is a 
(mere) shell’ sublates the previous cognition ‘this is silver.’ 
But why, the question may be asked, should not rather, or as 
well, the subsequent judgment be sublated by the previous 
one? The second half of the karika replies to this question. 
As the Nya-ratn. puts it — 4 The previous cognition had origi- 
nated without sublating the subsequent one— which at the time 
did not exist. The subsequent one, on the other hand, could 
not arise at all unless it, at the same time, sublated the previous 
one to which it is essentially opposed.’ The insight that the 
thing before us is a shell immediately teaches that the previous 
judgment 1 this is silver’ was a mistaken one.] 

‘ In those cases again where the cognition of the defects of 
the cause establishes itself with referrence to another object, 
sublation of the former cognition takes place on the ground 
that, implicitly, the two cognitions refer to the same object; 
as in the case of the gotlohana vessel.’ (58b 
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[The previous hariha had dealt with the case cf the errone- 
onsness of a cognition being recognised through the rise of a 
contrary cognition. The present harika refers to the caseB 
where such erroneousness is proved less directly, by the 
recognition of defects in the cause of the cognition ; as when, 
e. g., the idea that a shell is yellow is cognised to be false in 
consequence of the ins : ght that the organ of sight of the person 
concerned is affected by jaundice. Here there are two judg- 
ments which have different objects, (viz., the shell and the eye, 
respectively) ; but the second judgment ‘ the eye is jaundiced ’ 
implies that the appearance of yellowness is a mistaken one, and 
thus has the effect of sublating the former judgment (‘the 
shell is yellow ’). The reasoning here is analogous to that re- 
ferring to the godohana vessel which in a certain rite is pres- 
cribed for ‘him who is desirous of cattle’ instead of the ordinary 
chamasa vessel. Here although the qualification ‘ for him who 
is desirous of cattle ’ introduces a new circumstance, yet the 
injunction that water is to be fetched with the godohana shows 
that it is meant to take the place of the chamasa : the general 
injunction of the use of the chamasa thus is sublated by the 
passage enjoining the godohana.] 

‘ This is so, where there does not arise a further cognition of 
defects, (viz., in the cause of the second cognition), or a subse- 
quent sublating cognition, ( i . e., a third cognition, sublating the 
second one). Where on the other hand, such a further cognition 
arises, the second cognition is seen to be false, and then the 
first becomes valid.’ (59). 

‘ And in that case also, (the first cognition is not indebted for 
its pramanya to the third one but) the validity of the first cogni- 
tion is due to that cognition itself, there being no cognition of 
defects. As long as the cognition of defects does not arise, 
no thought of the (original cognition’s) want of validity is to 
be entertained. Hence nothing more is demanded than the con- 
sideration of the origination of three or four cognitions.’ (60-61). 

[The Nyaya-ratnakara comments as follows: — ‘ The well- 
known causes of the falsity of cognition arecenain defects con- 
nected with place, time, circumstances, the sense-organs, the 
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object of cognition, and so on ; where the existence of such de- 
fects is excluded — as e. g., when a man, fully awake and in full 
possession of his perceptive and thinking faculties, perceives, in 
bright daylight, a jar placed close to him — no suspicion of de- 
fects can arise, and lienee no idea of the perception not being 
valid. In other cases there may be the possibility of a defect — 
the object, e. g., may be at a distance, and hence the suspicion of 
the non-validity of the perception may arise ; but generally, by 
one further step, e. g., walking up to the thing, one of the two 
alternatives — to the simultaneous presentation of which doubt is 
due — may be determined as true, and the question settled in this 
simple way. And if this thiid cognition has no opening for 
defects, it marks the end of the whole cognitwwr process. If, 
on the other hand, the third cognition itself gives room for the 
suspicion of defect, a furdier mental effort has to be made, 
in the form of a fourth cognition —which will either confirm the 
third cognition or not, and accordingly confirm or not confirm 
the second one, and ultimately the first one. As soon as it 
appears that a suspected defect has no real existence, the cogni- 
tion, the validity of which that defect appeared to threaten, 
asserts itself in its svatah-pramariya, its intrinsic validity. A 
series of four cognitions will serve the purpose in all cases, and 
hence anavastha will not take place.] 

‘ The rule in the case of words is that the origination of 
defects depends on the speaker. The absence of defects is in 
some cases due to the excellence of the speaker, since the defects 
being removed by his excellences cannot attach to his words. 
In other cases again there can be no substrate for such faults, 
owing to the fact of there being no speaker.’ (62-63). 

[Karihas -17 — 61 had been devoted to the establishment of 
the general doctrine that all cognitions, due to whichever of the 
recognised sources of right knowledge, are intrinsically valid, 
i. e., present to ns the truth of things ; and that a cognition 
has to be rejected as invalid only in special cases (which need 
not be restated). With the present hdrika, the author returns to 
the question he is more immediately concerned in, viz., the in- 
trinsic. validity of Vedic declarations — which are a special class of 
Shahda — ‘ Words ’ ‘ verbal declarations ; ’ and the conditions on 
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which the validity of ‘ words ’ in general and Vedic words in 
particular depend are now being enquired into.] 

‘ In (true) human speech we observe the presence of two 
things — the absence of defects (in the speaker), and positive 
excellences ; and we have already explained that authoritative- 
ness cannot be due to those excellences. The process, therefore, 

is as follows : — from the excellences there results the absence of 

• 

defects, and from the absence of defects there results the ab- 
sence of the two kinds of non-authoritativeness (the one which 
depends on the rise of a contrary cognition and the one which 
depends on the cognition of defects) ; and thus the natural charac- 
ter of words remains untouched ; i.e., their intrinsic authoritative- 
ness, due to the fact that (like the other pramatjas) they give rise 
to distinct conceptions (ideas) is not impaired. (64-66). 

‘ But, somebody may object, if the absence of defects is due 
to the excellences (as you admit), there arises the same reqressua 
ad infi iitum (that you urged against us) ! ’ (66). 

‘ Not so, we reply. At the time when we are conscious of 
the absence of defects (in a verbal statement), the excellences 
of the speaker do not actually function towards establishing the 
authoritativeness of the cognition ; they only help by their mere 
presence towards the absence of defects which is the proper 
object of cognition.’ (67). 

‘ (This is so in the case of human verbal declaration) ; in 
the case of the Veda, the fact that it is not liable to have its 
authoritativeness sublated 'by defects) follows, in an even easier 
manner, from the absence of a speaker ; non-authoritativeness 
of the Veda, therefore, cannot be imagined even. As thus the 
Veda is independent of a ‘speaker,’ the adoration of such a 
speaker, in order to establish its authoritativeness is altogether 
out of place : the need of such a speaker would arise only if 
you wanted to show that the Veda is devoid of authority.’ 
(68-69.) 

[The Veda being independent of an author, and authori- 
tative on that very account, it is distinctly foolish to assume 
such an author (the Lord, Islivara or the like) in order to es- 
tablish its authority. An assumption of that kind could indeed 
only prove the non-authoritativeness of the Veda.] 

Shabara 18. 
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THE TARKABH1SA OR ‘EXPOSITION OF 
REASONING.’ 

by Kesha vi Mishra. 

PRELIMINARY NOTE. 

The Tarkahha? a of Keshava Mishra is an elementary treatise 
on the Nyiya System. It explains, in brief, the main tenets 
peculiar to that system, along with certain other details that 
that system subsequently borrowed from the sister system of 
the Vaishenhas. The work has been chosen for translation, 
because of its freedom from the intricate polemics that makes 
many Nyaya works repellent, to the ordinary student. This 
translation will serve as an introduction to the study of the 
more abstruse works that are being translated : — viz., the 
Bhaaja of Vatsyavana'and the Vartika of Udyotakara, — which 
constitute the chief and original ‘authority’ for the Nyaya. 

The writer of this work is believed to have lived between 
1344 and 1419 A. C. in Mithila (North Bihar). 

The Text used is the reprint from the Pandit, published by 
the Medical Hall Press, Benares. 
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T ARKABUASA OR ‘ EXPOSITION OF REASONING.’ 

Introduction. 

I am writing this ‘Exposition of Reasoning’ consisting, as 
it does, of short and easy explanations of arguments, for the sake 
of the dull youth who wishes to have to learn as little as possible 
for the purpose of entering the portals of the ‘ Nvaya Philosophy.’ 

The Highest Good is attained hy the true comprehension 
of — {l) the Means or Instruments of Eight Cognition, (2) the 
Objects of Eight Cognition, (3) Doubt, ( 4) Motive, (5) Corroborative 
Instance, (6) Demonstrated Truth, (7) Factors or Members of 
Eeasoning, (8) Confutation, (9) Definitive Cognition, (10) 
Discussion, (11) Controversy, (12) Wrangling, (13) Fallacious 
Eeason, (14) Perversion or Casuistry, (15) Futile Rejoinder, { 16) 

Grounds of confutation or ''Clinchers'-, such is the first 

aphorism of the Nvaya (as propounded by Gautama). The 
meaning of this is that liberation is attained by the right 
discernment of the Means of Right Cognition and the other 
categories enumerated. This right discernment of th« cate- 
gories is not possible unless there is a regular ‘statement,’ 
‘definition’ and ‘examination ’of each of these ; as says the 
Bhdsya (VatsySyana) : — ‘ In three ways does this science 
proceed,— through statement ? definition and examination.’ Of 
these ‘ statement ’ consists in the mere mention of the category; 
this has been done in the aphorism quoted above ; the ‘Defini- 
tion ’ is the pointing out of the distinctive qualities ; — e.g., the 
definition of the cou> consists in the pointing out of the presence 
of the deidap, and such other characteristics which differentiate 
the cow from all other things ; and ‘ Examination ’ consists in 
the investigation as to whether or not the definition proposed 
is applicable to the thing defined. Thus then [the ‘statement’ 
having been made in the first aphorism] it now becomes 
necessary to proceed, in the present work, with the ‘definition ’ 
aud 1 examination ’ of the categories.] 

Tarka-bha. 1. 
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Section (1) — Page 8. 

Pramanas. 

‘ The Instruments of Right Cognition.’ 

We proceed to explain the ‘ definition ’ of Pramana which 
is the first of the categories mentioned in the aphorism. It 
has been defined as the ‘ Karana ,’ ‘ instrument ’ or ‘ means of 
‘ prama,' ‘ right cognition’ ; the definition being stated in the 
form ‘ Pramana is the instrument of right cognition,’ where the 
word ‘ Pramana ’ states the object to be defined, and the 
phrase ' the instrument of right cognition ’ constitutes the 
definition. 

“If Pramana is the ‘instrument of right cognition,’ it 
becomes necessary to point out its result ; as it is absolutely 
necessary for an ‘ instrument’ to have a result [an ‘ instrument ’ 
is so called only because bringing about a definite result]” 

True ; Right Cognition itself is the result, i. e., that which 
is accomplished by the said instrument; just as of the axe, 
which is the instrument of cutting, the cut itself is the residt. 

" What is this ‘ Right Cognition,’ the instrument whereof 
you regard as ' Pramana’ ?” 

‘ Right Cognition ’ is that apprehension {anubhava) which 
is in due accord with the real character of the thing apprehend- 
ed ; when we apprehend the thing as it. really is, this apprehen- 
sion is called ‘ Right Cognition.’ The qualifications ‘ which is 
in due accord, &c.’ serves to exclude Doubt, Misconception and 
Guess, — in all of which the thing is not apprehended in its real 
form. The word ‘ apprehension ’ (anubhava) excludes Remem- 
brance ; as this latter is only the cognition of something already 
cognised; and it is not Apprehension ; ‘ Apprehension ’ (Anu- 
bhava) being the name given to all cognitions apart from 
Remembrance. 

“ What do you mean by the word ‘ karana,’ in iyour defini- 
tion of Pramana) ? ” 

Karana is the name given to that particular Sarfiiaka or 
instrument which is the most effective (in bringing about a 
certain result.) ; that is to say, it is the most efficient cause. 

Tarku-bha. 2. 
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“ But you here explain * instrument’ {Sadhaka) by means 
of its synonym, the word ‘ cause ’ ( Karana i ; and we have still 
to learn what this ‘ cause ’ is.” 

We proceed to explain this: That which must exist before 
the effect, and which is not taken up in the bringing about of 
something else, is to be regarded as the ‘ cause ’ of that effect ; 
e. g., the thread, the loom and such other things are the ‘cause ’ 
of cloth ; even though in some cases of the making of Cloth, 
an ass may by chance come to the place, immediately before 
the making, — yet this mere antecedence does not make the ass 
a ‘ Cause ’ of the Cloth ; because the previous presence of the 
ass is not necessary in the making of the Cloth. Then again, 
even though the presence of the colour of the thread is neces- 
sary, previous to the making of the Cloth, yet that colour cannot 
be regarded as the ‘ Cause' of the Cloth, because the colour of 
the thread is taken up in the bringing about an entirely 
different effect, in the shape of the colour of the cloth woven 
out of those threads. It may be possible to regard the colour 

of the thread as the Cause of the Cloth as also of its colour ; 

* 

but this would involve an unnecessary multiplication of assump- 
tions. Thus then the ‘Cause’ of an effect may be defined as 
that necessary antecedent which is not taken up in the bringing 
about of something else. Similarly the ‘ effect ’ of a Cause may 
be defined as that necessary consequent which is not brought about 
by some other Cause. 

Some writers have defined the ‘Cause’ as “ that whose 
presence and absence (or affirmation and denial) are imitated 
by the presence and absence of the effect [the ‘ Effect ’ being 
present only when the ‘ Cause ’ is present, and the ‘ Effect being 
absent when the ‘ Cause ’ is absent .] ” This however is not 
right ; because this definition of ‘ Cause ’ would fail to apply to 
such eternal and all-pervading substances as the Akasba and 
the like ; because (being eternal) there is no point of time at 
which their absence would be possible ; and (being all-pervad- 
ing) there is no point in space where they would be absent ; 
[and thus, if ‘ absence ’ formed an integral factor of the defini- 
tion, it could not apply to such substances as the above, in whose 
case absence of any kind is not possible.] 
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The Cause is of three kinds : (\) the Samavayi, the Material 
or Constituent Cause ; 1,2) the Asamavayi, the Non-Constituent 
Cause ; and ("3; the Nimitta, the Efficient, cause, or Cause in 
general. Of these, the Constituent Cause is that which forms 
the material out of which, and inherent in which, the effect is 
produced ; e. g., threads are the Constituent Cause of the Cloth ; 
because it is out of the threads, and never apart from these, that 
the Cloth is produced ; it is not produced out of any such 
other things as the shuttle and the like. 

“ It cannot be denied that the Cloth is as much related to 
the shuttle and the other things as to the threads ; under the 
circumstances, how can we accept your assertion that it is out 
of, and as inseparably related to, the threads only, — and not 
those other things that the Cloth is produced ?” 

It is true that the Cloth is related to those other things 
also ; but relation is of two kinds: (1) Smhyoga, Conjunction 
and (2) Samavaya, Inherence. Of these the relation subsisting 
between two inseparable or intimate things is called 1 Inherence 
while that which subsists between things that are separable or 
not intimate, is ‘Conjunction.’ 

“ What do you mean by ‘ intimate ’ things ? ” 

Two things are said to be ‘intimate’ when between them, 
so long as one is not destroyed it subsists in the other ; as has 
been declared in the following verse : — 

‘ Those two things are to be regarded as intimate, of whom 
so long as one is not destroyed, it continues to subsist in the 
other.’ 

As for example, the Whole and its Parts, the Quality and the 
Substance, the Action and the Actor, the Individual and Class, 
the Specific Qualities and the Eternal Substance. The Whole, the 
Quality, the Action, the Individual and the Specific Quality,— so 
long as they do exist, and are not completely destroyed, — conti- 
nue to subsist, respectively, in the Part, the Substance, the Ac- 
tion, the Class and the Eternal Substance ; when they are des- 
troyed, then they have no substrate at all ; for instance, when 
the Cloth is destroyed on the destruction of the constituent 
threads [it does not subsist anywhere] ; or when the Quality ig 
Tarka-bha. 4, 
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destroyed on the destruction of its substrate, [it does not subsist 
anywhere] ; and the destmictibility of things consists in the pre- 
sence of all those circumstances that are conducive to its destruc- 
tion. Thus then, it is the relation between such intimate things 
as the Cloth and the Thread, or the Whole and the Part, — that 
constitutes ‘ Inherence.’ The relation between the Cloth and the 
Shuttle, on the other hand, is not ‘Inherence;’ because these 
are not intimate or inseparable; the Shuttle does not subsist 
in the Cloth alone ; nor does the Cloth subsist in the Shuttle 
alone ; hence the relation between these two must be regarded 
as ‘Conjunction.’ Thus then, as it is in the Thread that the 
Cloth inheres ; —and the Constituent Cause is that out of which., 
and inhering in which, the effect is produced ; — it is the Thread , 
and not the Shuttle, that is the Constituent Cause of the Cloth ; 
the Cloth again is the Constituent Cause of the Colour and 
such other qualities inhering in it. Similarly the lump of clay is 
the Constituent Cause of the Jar ; and the Jar is the Constituent 
Cause of the Colour and other qualities inhering in itself. 

“ As a matter ot fact, the colour of the jar is brought into 
“existence at the same time that the jar itself is produced ; 
“ thus the two, the jar and its colour, coming into existence as 
“simultaneously as the right and left horns of the cow, there can 
“ be no sequence between the two ; and as such one cannot be 
“regarded as the cause of the other [antecedence being a neces- 
sary condition in all causes] ; and as the Constituent Cause is 
“only a particular form of Cause, the jar cannot be the Constitu- 
“ ent Cause of its own Colour.” 

It is not true that the Substance and its Quality are brought 
into existence at the same time ; as a matter of fact, in the first 
instance, when the substance is brought into existence, it is 
entirely devoid of all qualities ; and it is only later that the 
qualities inhering in it are produced. If the two were brought 
into existence at one and the same time, then the causal condi- 
tions for both would be precisely the same ; and in that case 
there would be no difference between the two (and the substance 
and its quality would have to be regarded as identical) ! Because 
two things can b« held to be distinct only when they are 
brought into existence by distinct causal conditions. Thus then, 
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in as much as the jar, at the first moment, is produced totally 
devoid of all qualities, — these latter being produced subsequent- 
ly, —the jar is without doubt an ‘antencedent ; ’ and thus there 
is no incongruity in regarding the jar as the Constituent Cause 
of its qualities. In this manner the causal conditions of the 
two — the jar and its qualities-— also become distinct (which pre- 
cludes the absurdity of the two being regarded as identical) ; 
because the jar cannot be its own cause, — no antecedence and 
sequence being possible in regard to one and the same thing ; 
the thing cannot form its own antecedent and consequent. As 
regards its qualites however, the jar is the Constituent Cause, 
being, as shown above, antecedent to them in point of time. 

“ If the jar, at the first moment, is brought into existence, 
entirely devoid of all qualities, then, it would be invisible at 
“ the time, being devoid of colour ; it is only a substance that 
“ is large and is possessed of colour that can be visible. In 
“ fact being devoid of qualities, the jar would not be a 
“ ‘ substance ’ at all ; as Substance has been defined as that in 
“ which qualities ‘ subsist.' ” 

True ; but what harm does it do us if the jar is not visible 
at the first moment of its existence ? Even for one who holds 
that the jar is produced along with its qualities, the jar is not 
visible at the time that he winks his eyes. Hence we conclude 
that at the first moment the jar is brought into existence, 
totally devoid of qualities ; and it is only at the second succeeding 
moment that it become visible. Being devoid of qualities at the 
moment, the jar does not cease to be a ‘ substance because 
‘ substance ’ can also be defined as that which forms the ‘ Consti- 
tuent Cause of things,’ which condition is fulfilled by the jar 
(even though devoid of qualities' ; and in reality the character of 
being the substrate of qualities also may be said to belong to the 
jar, even though at one particular moment it be devoid of quali- 
ties ; because it ha*, even at that time, the capability of being 
the substrate of qualities, — such capability consisting in the fact 
that it is not absolutely and always devoid of qualities. [And 
when the ' substance ’ is defined as the ‘ substiate of qualities,’ 
all that is meant is that it is what is capable of being the substiate 
of qualities.] 
farka-bha. 6. 
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That which is in close proximity to — i e., inherent in — the 
Constituent Cause, and which has its causal efficiency towards 
a certain effect duly ascertained, — is called the ‘ Non-Constitu- 
ent Cause ’ of that effect ; eg., the Conjunction or Combination of 
the yarns is the ‘ Non-Constituent Cause ’ of the Cloth. The 
Conjunction being a quality of the yarns inheres in those 
latter, which are the ‘ Constituent Cause ’ of the Cloth ; and 
thus the Conjunction is regarded as ‘ inhering in the Consti- 
tuent Cause of the Cloth then again, that it has ‘ causal efficien- 
cy ’ towards the production of the Cloth is shown by the fact 
that it is a ‘ necessary antecedent’ of the Cloth, and ‘ is not 
taken up in the bringing about of any other effect.’ 

Similarly the colour of the yarns is the ‘ Non-Constituent 
Cause ’ of the Colour of the Cloth. 

“ It has been said above that of the Colour of the Cloth, the 
' Constituent Cause ’ is the Cloth ; under the circumstances, 
it must be some quality of the cloth that should be the ‘ Non- 
Constituent Cause ’ of the colour of the cloth ; as it is only 
a quality of the cloth that can ‘inhere in the Constituent 
Cause of the colour of the cloth ;’ this condition is not ful- 
filled by the colour of the yarns, as this does not inhere 
in the Cloth, which is the ‘ Constituent Cause ’of the colour 
of the cloth.” 

This is uot right. Because the colour of the yarn, though 
not inhering in the Cloth directly, does so indirectly ; because 
it inheres in the yarn which is the ‘ Constituent Cause ’ of the 
cloth; and that which inheres in the ‘Constituent Cause’ of 
the ‘ Constituent Cause’ of a thing may be regarded (indirectly) 
as ‘ inhering in the Constituent Cause ’ of that thing. 

The ‘ Efficient Cause,’ or ‘ Cause in general,’ is that which, 
while being neither the ‘Constituent’ nor the ‘Non-Constituent’ 
Cause, is yet a ‘ Cause ; ’ e. g., the loom and such other things 
are the ‘ Efficient Cause’ of the Cloth. 

It is only things positive that have all the above three kinds 
of cause ; of negation, on the other hand, there is only one kind 
of cause —the ‘ efficient ’ — that is possible ; and the reason 
for this lies in the fact that negation or negative entity, cannot 
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‘ inhere ’ in anything ; and yet ‘ inherence ’ forms a necessary 
element in the other two kinds of Cause.* 

From among these three kinds of Causes, that which hap- 
pens to be endowed with some sort oE an especial aptitude or 
efficiency is called the ‘instrument’ (' Karana). And thus we 
get at the definition that Pramana is the ‘ instrument of right 
cognition.’ 

Some people have defined 1 Pramana,’ ‘ Instrument of right 
cognition.’ as that which makes known something not already 
known. This however is not right ; because if such were the 
definition of the ‘ Instrument of right cognition,’ then there 
would he no validity in the serial iov continuous) cognitions 
that we have of one and the same object, — e. g., the jar ; — as, 
for instance, the cognitions, ‘ this is a jar,’ ‘ this is a jar ’ and 
so forth ;f [because except the first cognition of this series, 
every one of the rest would have its object, such as has already 
been known by the preceding cognitions.] 

Nor will it be right to argue that, inasmuch each of these 
momentary cognitions would have for its object the jar of that 
particular moment, each could be regarded as making known 
what is not already known. Because in the sensuous preception 
that we hm e of any object, we are not cognisant of any such 
subtle differentiation of time fas would be necessary in the 
above casei ; specially as, if such subtle differentiation of time 
were, perceptible, there could not be any such idea of simul- 
taneity with regard to the perception that we have dn many 
cases/ of four such things as action (of moving), the disjunc- 
tion or separation of particles (caused by that action), 'the 
destruction of the previous conjunction and the appearance of 
the next con junction. % 

* The reading ‘ bhdvadvaya ' appears to be a misprint for ‘ karana- 
dvaya.' 

j These ‘ serial cognitions’ are postulated in view of those cases where the 
cognition of the jar is present in the mind for a certain length of time; be- 
cause no single cognition can subsist beyond a single moment. 

t When we pierce the lotus-flower with a needle, the idea that we 
have is that all the several petals have been pierced simultaneously ; though 
as a matter of fact, even in the piercing of only two petals, there are no 
less than four factors occurring at four distinct points of time; viz., (l)the 
Tarka-bha. 8. 
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“ As a matter of fact, a right cognition has many causes, 
in the shape of the cognising person, the cognised object, and so 
forth ; may not these also be regarded as the ‘instrument’ 
(karana.) of cognition (in the same manner as the Pra- 
mana) ?” 

It is only the sense-contact (and such other factors) that 
can be regarded as the ‘ instrument of cognition’ ; because 
we find that no sooner these factors present themselves than 
the resulting cognition appears ; while, as regards the cognising 
person and the cognised object, on the other hand, even while 
these are present (if the sense-contact, &c., happen to be absent), 
the cognition does not appear. And this shows that even 
though all the three are the cause of the cognition, there 
is a peculiarity in the causal potency of the sense-contact, &c., 
in virtue of which peculiar potency it is these latter that are 
regarded as the specially efficient cause ; and it is the specially 
efficient cause that is held to be the Instrument ; and thus it is 
the sense-contact, &c., alone that can be regarded as the ‘ instru- 
ments of cognition’, — and not the cognising person or the 
cognised object, &c. 

Of these ‘ Instruments of Cognition’ there are four ; says 
the Nyaya-sutra (I-i-3) : — ‘Sense-perception, Inference, Analogy 
and Word are the four Instruments of Cognition.’ 

Page 27. “ What then is Sense-perception ? ” 

Sense-perception is the instrument of direct right cogni- 
tion ; that right cognition being called ‘ direct ’ which is 
brought about by the agency of sense-organs. This sense- 
perception is of two kinds — •' a ) Savikalpaka, Determinate or 
Concrete, and ( b ) N iroikalpaka, Non -determinate or Abstract.* 

action of striking the first petal with the needle; (2) the separation of the 
needle from that petal ; the destruction of the contact of the needle with 
that petal, and (4) the appearance of its contact with the second petal. In 
this manner in the piercing of all the petals, there are innumerable moments 
of time involved ; and yet the perception is as if the whole process occurred 
at a single moment. This shows that subtle differences of time are not 
perceptible ; and hence the objects of the various cognitions in a series 
can never be perceived as different. 

*Iti popular language, these may be rendered as ‘ definite ’ and 1 vague,’ 
respectively. 
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The instrument of Sense-perception is of three kinds — (a) in 
some cases it is the sense-organ ; ( b ) in others it is the contact 
of the sense-organ with the object perceived ; and (c) in others 
again, it is Cognition. 

“ In what cases is the sense-organ the instrument of 
Sense-perception ? ” 


In cases where the resultant perception is of the non- 
determinate or abstract kind,— the sense-organ itself is the 
instrument. The process involved in these cases is as fol- 
lows : — The Soul comes into contact with the mind ; — the mind 
with the sense-organ ; — the sense-organ with the object 
perceived ; this last factor being necessary in view of the 
fact that the sense-organ can manifest, or render perceptible, 
one object only when it gets at (is in contact with) this latter; 
thus then by the instrumentality of the Sense-organ as being 
in contact with the object perceived, there comes about the 
non-determinate perception ; by which is meant that percep- 
tion which is free from all notions of name, genus and such 
other details, which manifests ior objectifies) the mere 
thing in itself as ‘ something ’ (in a vague form). Of this per- 
ception, the Sense-organ is the instrument, in the same manner 
as the axe is the instrument of the cutting-, and the contact 
of the Sense-organ with the object enters into this percep- 
tional process only as an intermediary secondary factor; just 
as the contact of the axe with the piece of wood does in the 
process of cutting ; and the non-determinate perception is 
the result ; like the cutting by the axe. 

“ In what case is the contact of the Sense-organ with the 
object the instrument of Perception ? ” 


The sense-organ-and-object contact is the instrument in those 
cases where the above-mentioned vague perception [of the thing 
as ‘something’] is followed by tbe corresponding definite per- 
ception, in which the 1 something’ is cognised as having a certain 
name, — -‘ Dittha ’ for instance,— as belonging to a particular 
genus in- class — ‘ Brahmana,’ e. g ., — and as having a certain 
quality — ‘ darkness ’ for instance ; this perception being in 
the form ' this is a dark-complexioned Brahmana named 
Dittha,’ wherein are present the notions of the qualification 
7 'arka-bha. 10. 
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and the qualified ; in this process the corresponding vague 
perception constitutes the intermediary factor ; and the defi- 
nite perception is the ultimate result. 

“ In what cases, lastly, is the Cognition the instrument 
of Perception ? ” 

The Definite Cognition is followed by the notion of re- 
jectability, acceptibility or indifference, with regard to the 
object perceived [ i. e., when we perceive a thing, we feel 
either that it is worthy only of being abandoned ; or that it is 
worthy of being accepted ; or that it is worthy of neither the 
one nor the other] ; and in these notions (which also form 
a factor in the Perception), the instrument is the correspond- 
ing Vague Perception ; and in this process, the Definite Per- 
ception enters as the intermediary factor ; and the notion 
of rejectability, &e., form the ultimate result. That which 
is itself brought about by one and brings about another, 
which again is the product of the former, is called the interme- 
diary factor ; ’* as for example, the contact of the axe with 
the piece of wood, brought about by the axe, brings about in its 
turn the cutting, which is the product of the axe. According 
to some people, however, in all cases of Perception, the Determi- 
nate, &c., also, it is the Sense-organ that is the actual instru- 
ment ; all other factors, that come in, in the shape of contact 
and the rest, are only intermediary factors. 

The contact of the Sense-organ and the object, which is 
the cause of direct right cognition, is of six kinds : — (1) 
Direct Conjunction, (2) Inherence in that which is in direct 
conjunction, (3) Inherence in that which inheres in that which 
is in direct conjunction, -4) Direct Inherence, (5) Inherence 
in that which is inherent, and (6) the relation of qualification 
and qualified. (1) When the perception of the jar is brought 
about by the eye,— in which case the eye is the ‘ Sense- 
organ ’ and the jar the ‘ object, ’ — the ‘ contact ’ that there 
is between these two is in the form of Direct Conjunction ; 

* Thus in this last instance, the Definite Perception is brought about by 
the Vague Perception, and brings about, in its turn, the notion of rejectabilit, 
&c. In the previous cases the Vague Perception, brought about by the Sense- 
organ, brings about the Definite Cognition. 
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because the connection between them is not inseparable. 
Similarly, when the perception of the soul — in the form ‘ I ’ is 
brought about by the inner organ of the mind, — in which 
case the mind is the ‘ organ ’ and the Soul the ‘ object, the 
‘ contact ’ between these is of the nature of Direct Conjunction. 

(2) When the colour of the jar is perceived by the eye, 
in the form 1 the colour of this jar is dark,’ — in which case 
the eye is the ‘ organ ’ and the colour of the jar the ‘ object,’ — 
the 1 contact ’ between these is of the nature of Inherence in 
that which is in direct conjunction : because the colour inheres 
in the jar, which latter is in direct conjunction with the 
eye. The same kind of ‘ contact ’ is present in the case of the 
perception, by means of the mind, of the pleasure, pain, etc., 
inhering in the soul. 

In the perception of the Dimension of the jar, we have to 
admit of a further four-fold contact, over and above that m the 
shape of ! inherence in the conjoined ;’ as without such four-fold 
contact, there could he no perception of Dimension from a 
distance. This four- fold contact is as follows : — <a) Contact of 
the constituent particles of the Sense-organ with the whole of the 
object ; ( h ) of the constituent particles of the object with the 
whole of the Sense-organ; On of the constituent particles of 
the Sense-organ with the constituent particles of the object ; 
and {d> of the 'ichole of the object with the whole of the 
Sense-organ. 

(3) In cases where the generality of ‘ colour,' as inhering in 
the colour that inheres in the jar, is perceived, — in which case 
the eye is the Sense-organ, the generality of ‘ colour ’ is the object., 
— the ‘ contact ’ between these is of the nature of ‘ inherence in 
that which inheres in that which is in direct Conjunction.’ 

(4) The ‘ contact’ is of the nature of ‘ inherence’ in the case 
when sound is perceived by the ear ; in which case the ear is the 
organ, and sound the object ; ‘ contact ’ of these two is of the 
nature of : inherence ’ because the ear-organ is only a form of 
akasha (as enclosed in the tympanum), — and sound is the quality 
ol akasha; — and the relation subsisting between a substance (e. g. 
akasha ) and its quality (i e., sound) is of the nature of 
‘ Inherence.’ 
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(5) In cases where the generality of ‘ sound ’ as inhering in 
sound, is perceived by the ear, — where the ear is the organ, and 
the generality of ‘ sound ’ the object, — the ‘ contact ’ between 
these is of the nature of ‘ inherence in that which is inherent 
inasmuch as the generality of ‘ sound ’ inheres in the ‘ sound ’ 
which, in its turn, inheres in akasha. 

(6) In a case where the absence of the jar in a place which 
is in conjunction with the eye, is perceived by the eye, in the 
form ‘ the jar does not exist in this place,’ — the ‘ contact ’ is of 
the nature of ‘ the qualification and the qualified ; ’ in as much as 
the place is the ‘ qualified,' being qualified by ‘ the absence of the 
jar ’ which is the ‘ qualification.’ Similarly when the absence 
of pleasure, in the Soul which is in conjunction with organ of 
mind, is perceived (by the mind), — in the form ‘ I am devoid of 
pleasure,’ — the 1 absence of pleasure ’ is the qualification of the 
1 Soul in conjunction with the mind.’ And so also, when the 
absence of the generality of \ glia' in the ‘ ga,' which inheres in 
ear-organ, is perceived, — the absence of the generality ‘ gha ’ is 
the qualification of the ‘ ga ’ inhering in the ear. Thus then, 
in brief, negation, or absence, is found to’ be perceived by the 
Sense-organs, through that organ-object contact which consists 
of the relation of ‘ the qualification and the qualified,’ — this 
relation being based upon anyone of the five kinds of relation 
described above (Direct Conjunction and the rest). 

Inherence also is perceived in the same manner ; for 
example, the inherence of the cloth in its constituent yarns 
is perceived by the eye, only though the relation that it' is 
the qualification ’ of the yarns which are in conjunction 
with the eye. Thus have been explained the six kinds of 
Contact.’ On this point we have the following comprehensive 
verses : — 

‘ Right cognition born of the Senses is of two kinds — Deter- 
minate and N on-determinate ; the cause of such cognition is of 
three kinds — [ Constituent , I 'Ion-constituent and Efficient ] ; and 
‘ contact ’ is of six kinds ; through each of which respectively 
the following objects are perceived — (1) the jar ; (2) the blue 
colour of the jar; (3) the generality of ‘ blue’ ; (4, sound ; >5) 
the generality of ‘ sound and (6) Negation and Inherence.’ 
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[Page 34.] [The Bauddha-Idealist objects to the postulat- 
ing of determinate Sense-perception.] 

“The non-determinate cognition, actually having for its 
object the svalaksana or ‘ specific individuality ’ of the thing 
perceived, may be regarded as ‘Sense-perception’; as for the 
Determinate Cognition, on the other hand, in as much as it per- 
tains to inclusive or comprehensive generic forms, — just like 
wot'ds and inferential indicatives- —its object is always in the 
form of the universal or generic entity, [which can never be in 
contact with any Sense-organ], — how can this cognition be 
regarded as ‘ Sense-perception ’ ? because it is only the cognition 
proceeding from the individual object direct that can be so 
regarded ; specially as it is only such an object as really exists 
that can give rise to any cognition ; and it is the ‘ specific indi- 
viduality ’ only, and not the ‘ generic entity,’ that has real exist- 
ence ; — the ‘ generic entity ’ being entirely insignificant (a non- 
entity) ; in as much as its positive character is rejected by all 
proofs, and the only form that it has is the negative one, viz., 
that of being the negation of things other than those included in 
the generic entity.” 

The above is not right ; because the ‘ generic entity ’ also 
is as good a real entity as the ' specific individuality.’ 

Thus has Sense-perception been explained. 


[Page 56.] Inference consists in the paramarsha or ‘ deduc- 
tion’ of the lihga or ‘ Probans ’ (indicative or Middle Term). 
The name ‘ Anumana ’ or ‘ Inference ’ is given to that by means 
of which a ceitain thing is inferred ; and as a matter of fact, it is 
by means of the 1 deduction of the Probans ’ that things are 
inferred ; and hence it is to this deduction that we give the 
name ‘ Inference.’ An example of this ‘ deduction ’ we have in 
the cognition that we have of the presence of smoke (which is 
the probans in the stock-example of Inference ‘ there is fire in 
the mountain because we see smoke issuing thereform’) ; this 
cognition of the presence’ of smoke is the required 4 deduction,’ 
inasmuch as it is this cognition that leads directly to the 
inferential cognition (avumiti) ; the inferential cognition in the 
case in question is in the shape of the cogniton of fire ; and 
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the instrument that leads to this cognition is the cognition of 
the presence of smoke. 

Question . — “ What is the ‘ probans ’ ? and what the ‘ deduc- 
tion of the probans ’ ? ” 

Answer . — That which indicates the recptired object by the 
force of invariable concomitance ( vyapti ) is the Prohans ; as for 
instance, smoke is the probans of fire ; because the necessary 
companionship between Fire and Smoke, that we recognise in the 
form of the proposition ‘ wherever there is smoke there is fire,’ 
is what has been called ‘ vyapti ’ or * invariable concomitance 
and it is only when this concomitance has been duly recognised 
that the cognition of smoke leads to the cognition of fire ; 
consequently, inasmuch as the smoke leads to the inference of 
fire, by the force of invariable concomitance, it is called the 
‘ probans’ tor ‘ indicative’) of fire. And the third cognition 

that we have of this ‘probans’ is what has been called the 
‘ deduction of the probans.' For instance, a man notices that 
over and over again, whenever he sees smoke in the kitchen, 
he finds fire there ; and noticing this frequently, he comes to 
recognise a natural relationship between fire and smoke, in the 
form 1 wherever there is smoke there is fire. ’ 

[In the case where noticing the fact over and over again, that 
the children of Maitri are dark-complexioned, we are led to 
conclude that ‘ whoever is the child of Maitri must be dark,’ — 
this conclusion being exactly similar to the conclusion with 
regard to the relationship between fire and smoke ; yet the 
relationship between ‘ Maitri’s child ’ and ‘ dark-complexion ’ 
cannot be called ‘ natural ; ’ as it is purely accidental ; the ‘ acci- 
dent ’ consisting in the fact of the dark-complexion of Maitri’s 
children being due to the mother having fed upon vegetables; 
that is to say, u hat has made the children dark is not the fact 
of their being Maitri’s children, but only the efFects of the mo- 
ther feeding upon vegetables ; and it is this accidental circum- 
stance that constitutes what has been technically called the 

* After this the text makes a long digression extending up to p. 42, line 
2, in order to prove that the relationship between Smoke and Fire is natural 
and constant, and not merely adventitious and accidental. We enclose this 
digression within square brackets. 
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‘ upUdhi ’ or ‘ accident.’ In the relationship of fire and smoke 
on the other* hand, we do not notice any such ‘ accident.’ If any 
such 1 accident ’ were urged, we would ask — Is this accident 
capable or incapable (of vitiatiug the relationship) ? If it were 
incapable, it could not be suspected ; and as for any capable 
‘ accident,’ no such is actually noticed ; as a matter of fact, 
whenever any ‘ accident’ is present, it does not fail to be 
noticed ; as for example, (!;• in the relationship of the smoke 
with fire (in the form ‘ wherever there is fire there is smoke’ ;, we 
at once notice the presence of the ‘accident ’ in the shape of the 
contact of wet fuel (to which alone is the presence of smoke, 
in some fires, due); — (2' in the relationship of ‘killing’ with 
‘ sinfulness ’ (in the form of the proposition ‘ all killing is sinful’), 
we notice the ‘ accident ’ in the shape of the fact of ‘ being pro- 
hibited in the scriptures ’ (which circumstance alone makes some 
killing sinful; and (3) in the relationship between ‘the 
child of Maitri ’ and ‘ darkness ’ (in the form of the proposition 
‘ all children of Maitri are dark ), ’ we notice the 1 accident’ in 
the shape of the fact of ‘ feeding on vegetables’ (which circum- 
stance has made some of Maitri ’s children dark). In the case of 
the relationship of the fire with smoke (in the form of the pro- 
position ‘ wherever there is smoke there is fire),’ we fail to 
notice any such ‘accident;’ and certainly, if any ‘ accident ’ 
really existed, it would certainly be noticed ; and because we 
do not notice it, we naturally conclude that the ‘ accideut ’ does 
not exist in this case ; the absence of the ‘ accident ’ being thus 
actually cognised by Sense-perception, as aided by non-perception, 
which in its turn aids the reasoning first described. Thus 
then, it must be admitted that the relation of invariable con- 
comitance between Fire and Smoke is cognised by means of 
Sense-perception, which makes cognisable the companionhip of 
the two, and which is aided in this by the impression left on the 
mind by the frequent recognition (of the companionship), and 
also by the impression left on the mind by the recognition of 
the absence of all ‘accident.’ Hence the relationship of the 
fire with smoke must be regarded as natural, and not accidental ; 
and it is this natural relationship that constitutes ‘ Invariable 
Concomitance.’] 
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The Invariable Concomitance of the fire with smoke having 
been recognised in the manner described above, the cognition 
of smoke that one has in the kitchen is its first cognition ; the 
cognition of smoke again that one has in the mountain, and such 
other ‘subjects,’ is the second ; after this one recalls to his mind 
the previously recognised invariable concomitance between Fire 
and Smoke,— in the form ‘ where there is smoke there is fire 
— and then he again notices or deduces the presence of smoke 
in the mountain, — in the form ‘in this mountain there is 
smoke with which fire is invariably concomitant and 
this last cognition of smoke is the ‘ third cognition.’ The 
presence of this cognition must be accepted ; as, in the absence 
of this cognition, we would have to rest at the proposition 
‘ wherever smoke is there is fire and how could this alone 
prove the presence of fire ? For the sake of this, it is absolutely 
necessary to have some such cognition as that ‘ there is smoke 
here’ [which alone can lead to the conclusion ‘there is fire 
here.’] This ‘(third cognition ’ is what has been called ‘ Para- 
inarsha ’ or ‘ deduction ;’ and in as much as this is the direct 
‘Instrument’ of inferential cognition, it is called ‘ Anumana ’ 
or ‘ Inference the resultant inferential cognition being in the 
form ‘ therefore there is lire in this mountain.’ 

[ Page 43]. Question. “ How is it that the very first cogni- 
tion of smoke that^.one has in the kitchen, does not bring 
about the inference of fire ? ” 

The reason for s this lies in the fact that at that time the 
invariable concomitance (of fire and smoke) is not duly 
apprehended ; and inference appears only after the invariable 
concomitance has been apprehended. 

“ In that case, when once the invariable concomitance has 
been apprehended, the tire in the kitchen itself should be- 
come an object of inference.” 

By no means ; because in tl>e kitchen the fire is actually 
seen ; and there is no doubt with regard to its presence ; while 
an object of inference is always one with regard to whose pre- 
sence there is some doubt. This is what has been declared by 
the author of the Bhaiya (on Su. 1. 1. 1, p. 37 1 in the following 
words : — ‘ Reasoning operates neither towards the unknown 
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or to that which is definitely known, but only towards the 
doubtful.’ 

“ When a man has just reached the mountaj|i, as soon as 
he has the cognition of smoke, why is he not, at once led to the 
inference of fire ? At that moment, the doubt with regard to 
the presence of lire is certainly present ; in as much as there 
are no distinct evidences available either for its presence or 
absence.” 

True ; but, just as the man who has not apprehended 
the invariable concomitance has no inferential cognition ; so 
also one who, after having apprehended the invariable con- 
comitance, happens to forget it ; because the remembrance of 
invariable concomitance also is a necessary factor in the ac- 
complishing of inference. What happens in the case of actual 
inference is that on seeing the smoke (in the mountain), the 
memory being aroused, the man remembers the invariable 
concomitance (of fire ar.d smoke)---in the form of the proposition 
‘wherever there is smoke there is fire, as in the kitchen;’ thus 
then, the cognition of smoke that follows after the perception of 
smoke and the remembrance of its invariable concomitance, 
is its third cognition, — in the form ‘ there is smoke here (in the 
mountain)’ ; and it is only this last ‘ third cognition’, and no 
other cognition, that leads directly to the inferential cogni- 
tion of fire ; it is this again which is called ‘ amimana ’ and 
‘ lingaparamarsha ’ or ‘ deduction of the probans.’ For these rea- 
sons we conclude that Inference or Anumana is the ‘ deduction 
of the probans.’ 

Inference is of two kinds— (I, ‘ Svartha,’ ‘ for one’s own 
conviction,’ and <2> ‘parartha,’ ‘for the purpose of carrying 
conviction to others.’ The former is that which serves the 
purpose of bringing conviction to one’s own self ; e. g., when a 
man has himself seen the smoke in the kitchen and has ap- 
prehended its invariable concomitance with tire ; — if he happens 
to go near a mountain and sees an unbroken sky-kissing line 
of smoke issuing from it ; this perception of smoke arouses his 
memory, whereby he remembers the invariable concomitance, 
in the form ‘ wherever there is smoke there is tire ;’ after this 
comes his cognition ‘ here in the mountain also there is smoke 
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and this leads him to the conviction ‘ therefore there is fire 
also here in the mountain this inference thus having its sole 
end in the bringing of conviction to the man himself. When, 
on the otb^pt hand, a man having himself inferred, in the above 
manner, the presence of fire, wishes to carry conviction to 
another person ; and for this purpose, puts forward the full 
syllogism with its five ‘ members ’ or propositions,— the result- 
ing inference is called ‘ Parartha,’ i.e., ‘ for the purpose of 
carrying conviction to another person.’ This syllogism is in 
the following form:— ‘(1) This mountain contains fire; — (2) 
because it contains smoke ; — \3) all that contains smoke con- 
tains tire, e.g., the kitchen ; — t4) this mountain contains smoke; 
— (5) therefore this mountain contains fire.’ By means of this 
syllogism, containing as it does the five propositions repre- 
senting the ‘ statement of the desired conclusion ’ and the other 
four ‘ members ’ or ‘ factors ’ (of syllogism), — by means of which 
five propositions the probans comes to be represented in five 
forms, — the other person (to whom the syllogism is addressed) 
becomes convinced of the presence of fire ; and it is for this 
reason that this inference is called ‘ parartha,' ‘ for the sake 
of another person.’ 

In the above syllogism, the presence of fire in the mountain 
is what is sought to be proved by the inference, and is called, 
on that account, the ‘ sadhya,’ the ‘ probandum. ’ ‘ that which is 
to be proved ’ ; and the presence of smoke is the ‘ reason,’ called 
‘ hetu,’ the ‘probans.’ The probans, in this case, is of the 
‘ positive-negative ’ kind, in as much between this (and the 
probundum) the invariable concomitance is both positive and 
negative ; that is to say, we have the positive concomitance in the 
form ‘ wherever there is smoke there is fire, as in the kitchen,’ 
— in as much as in the kitchen we have the presence of both 
smoke and fire ; similarly we have also a negative concomitance 
in the form ‘ where there is no fire there is no smoke, as in 
the lake,’ — this being called ‘ negative concomitance,’ in as much 
as in the lake, we have the concomitance of the absence of both 
smoke and fire. The peculiar feature in the negative con- 
comitance is that that which, in the positive concomitance, is 
the pervaded { i.e ., the less extensive), — the negation of that 
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becomes the pervader (the more extensive) in the negative 
concomitance ; while that which is the pervader in the positive 
concomitance, the negation of that becomes the pervaded in 
the negative concomitance. This is what has been expressed 
in the following verses : — 

‘ The pervaded and pervasive character of two positive 
entities ( taken as related) becomes subverted in the case of 
the negations of those entities. ' (Rumania's Shlokavartika, 

‘ Anumana," 121). 

‘ In the case of a positive inference, the probans is the 
pervaded (less extensive) and the probandum the pervader 
(the more extensive) ; and the negation of the probans becomes 
the pervader, while the negation of the probandum becomes the 
pervaded.' 

(In the statement of invariable concomitance) it is the 
pervaded that should lie mentioned first ; and then the 
pervader ; and it is only when the invariable concomitance 
is thus stated that it becomes clearly discernible in its true 
form.’ 

[Page 48]. Thus then we have seen that in the case of 
‘ presence of smoke ’ being the prohavs, we have the positive 
as well as the negative invariable concomitance : but in the 
actual presenting of the syllogism, it is only the concomitance 
in the positive form that is stated ; and this is due to the fact 
that the purpose of the speaker b fulfilled by the statement of one 
only (which makes the statement of the other superfluous) ; and 
the one that is stated is in the positive form, because that is the 
straighter or simpler of the- two ; and that which can be accom- 
plished by the simpler method, for the accomplishment of that it 
would not be right to have recourse to the more complicated 
method ; and the non-statement of the negative concomitance is 
not due to the absence of such concomitance. Thus then, we 
conclude that the probans, in the shape of the presence of smoke, 
is of the ‘ positive-negative ’ kind. To the same class belong 
also such other probans as the character of being a product 
and so forth, which are brought forward to prove the pro- 
bandum in the shape of ‘ non-eternality ’ and so on, 
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There are some probans that are purely ‘ negative for 
instance, when the presence of breathing is put forward as 
the probans or reason to prove the presence of soul ; tne 
syllogism being presented in the following form : — * The 
living body has a soul, because it breathes — that which has 
no soul does not breathe, as for example the jar, — this 
living body is not so ( i. e., it does not not-breathe), — therefore 
it must have a soul.’ Here the presence of soul in the living 
body is the probandum, and the presence of breathing is the 
probans ; and this probans is of the purely ‘ negative’ kind ; 
because there is no positive concomitance between the two ; in 
as much as the positive concomitance could only be in the form 
‘ that which breathes has a soul ; ’ but in support of this we 
could cite no corroborative instance (the mention of which is 
a necessary factor in all invariable concomitance) ; and the 
reason for this absence of a corroborative instance lies in the 
fact that all living bodies are included in the ‘ subject ’ of 
the syllogism (and hence no ‘living body’ is left that could 
be cited as the instance). All definitions of things should 
be regarded as a probans of the ‘ negative ’ kind ; for instance, 
when earth is defined as that which possesses smell, this 
may be stated in the form of the following syllogism ‘ The 
thing in question must be regarded as Earth, because it 
possesses smell, — that which is not regarded as Earth does 
not possess smell, e. g., water. ’ Similarly, when we define 
Pramana as the 1 instrument of right cognition, ’ we may 
state this in the form of the syllogism — 1 Sense-perception 
and the rest must be regarded as Pramana, — because they 
are instruments of right cognition,— that which is not regard- 
ed as Pramana is not the instrument of right cognition, — e. g 
wiong Sense-perception, the real Sense-perception is not 
what is not the instrument of right cognition,— therefore it 
must be regarded as Pramana.’ If the concomitance in this 
case were to be stated in the positive form, it could only be 
in the form ‘ that which is the instrument of right cogni- 
tion is always regarded as Pramana but for this ’we could 
have no corroborative instance; -all Pram an as being included 
in the subject. What is the probandum here is the being 
regarded as Pramana, and not the being Pramana ; because 
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the Pramana being synoymous with ‘ instrument of right 
cognition, ’ if it were the probandum, the probans and the 
probandum would become identical ; and the probans would 
become open to the fallacy known as 1 identity with the pro- 
bandum.’ We have thus described the probans of the 

1 negative ’ kind. 

Some probans are of the purely ‘ positive’ kind. For ins- 
tance, in the syllogism — ‘ Sound is predicable because it is 
knowable, whatever is knowable is predicable e. g., the jar, 
— sound is knowable, —therefore it must be predicable, ’ — the 
predicability of sound is the probandum, and its hnowability is 
the probans. This probans is purely ‘ positive’ or universally 
affirmative ; because the negative concomitance could be stated 
only in the form — ‘ that which is not predicable is not know- 
able but in this case we could have no corroborative instance ; 
in as much as there is no such thing as is not predicable ; 
specially as in all cases it is only a well-known thing that can 
be cited as instance ; and every one of such things is found to 
be both ‘ predicable’ and ‘ knowable.’ 

Of these three kinds of probans, — viz., the ‘ negative- 
positive,’ the ‘ purely negative ’ and the ‘ purely positive, ’ — 
that which is of the ‘negative-positive’ kind can establish 
its probandum, only when it is endowed by all the five quali- 
fications, and not when it is wanting in even one of these. 
These five qualifications are as follows:— (1) the probans must 
subsist in the ‘ subject ’ ; (2) it must subsist in something in 
which the presence of the probandum is fully recognised ; (3) 
it should be ever apart from all such things in which the pro- 
bandum is known not to subsist ; (4) its object should be one 
that is never liable to being sublated or contradicted and 
(5) it should not be liable to be met and counteracted by 
another probans to the contrary. All these five qualifications 
are found to be present in all such probans as ‘ the presence of 
smoke ’ and the like ; for instance, (1) the smoke is present in 
the mountain, which is the subject ; ! 2 ) it exists in the kitchen, 
where the presence of the probandum ‘ fire ’ is definitely recog- 
nised ; (3; it is never present in any such place as the lake, 
where the probandum, fire, is known never to subsist ; (4) its 
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object is never liable to being contradicted ; because its object 
is the probandum, ‘ presence of fire;’ and this presence of fire 
is not found to be sublated or contradicted by any valid means 
of knowledge ; (5) similarly, the proban’s, ‘ presence of smoke’ 
is not liable to be met and counteracted by another prolans to 
the contrary ; in as much as the ‘ probans to the contrary ’ is 
that which establishes a conclusion contrary to the original 
probandum ; and as a matter of fact no such probans is found 
in the case of the ‘ presence of smoke ’ (establishing the presence 
of fired Thus then we find that all the five qualifications are 
present in the probans, ‘presence of smoke,’ which, for this reason, 
is accepted as that which proves or establishes ‘ the presence of 
fire. ’ 

\_Page 54.] That the fire ■ probandum ) is present in the 
1 subject ’ (the mountain) is proved by the presence of the probans 
; smoke) in this latter ; and thus in all Inferences, there are two 
factors — the invariable concomitance and the character of subsist- 
ing iii the ‘ subject ’ [both belonging to the Probans.] From out 
of these two, what the invariable concomitance proves is the 
probandum in its general form; while what the character of 
subsisting in the ‘subject' proves is a particular feature of the 
probandum, in the shape of its being related to the ‘ subject ’ ; 
for instance, ‘ the presence of smoke’ in the mountain proves that 
the fire also is related to {i. e., exists in' the mountain. If this 
particular feature of the probandum were not proved by the 
character of the probans subsisting in the ‘ subject,’ then,— in 
as much as the mere probandum in its general form will have 
been already established by the ‘ invariable concomitance,’ there 
would be no need for the other steps in the inferential process. 

As was seen to be the case with the presence of smoke, so is 
the case with all negative-positive probans ; all these can operate 
as true ‘ probans ’ only if endowed with the above-mentioned five 
qualifications. Failing in this, they become mere semblances 
of the true ‘probans,’ and not the true probans. 

As for the ‘purely positive ’ probans, this establishes its 
pi'obandum, when endowed with four of the above five qualifica- 
tions ; as in this case it is not possible for the probans to be 
ever apart from that in which the probandum is known not 
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to subsist for the simple reason that there is no such thing in 
which the proban rhun is known not to subsist. 

As regards the purely-negative probans, this also is endowed 
with only four qualifications ; because in this case it is not pos- 
sible for the probans to subsist in something in which the pre- 
sence of the prohandum is fully recognised ; for the simple 
reason that there is no such thing in which the prohandum, is 
known to subsist. 

“ What do you mean by the words pak^a, sapak^a and 
pipaksa ?” 

That object in regard to which the presence of the pro- 
bandum is doubtful, is called the paksa or ‘ subject e.g., 
in the inference of fire from smoke in the mountain, the moun- 
tain is the 1 paksa.' The ‘ sapuksa ' is that object in which 

the presence of the prohandum is fully and definitely recognised ; 
e.g., in the above inference, the kitchen. The ‘ vipakrn ’ 

is that object in which it is well known that the prohandum 
does not subsist ; e.g., the lake, in reference to the same in- 
ference. 

Thus have been described all the three kinds of Probans, 
the ‘ negative-positive,’ the ‘ purely positive ’ and the ‘ purely 
negative.' Those that are other than these are not true pvobans ; 
they are mere ‘ semblances of the prohans ’ or ‘ Fallacious 
Reasons’ Hetvabhasas.) 

(1 Page 57.] The ‘ Fallacious Reasons’ are of the following 
five kinds : — ( 1 1 The ‘ asiddha,' ‘ unproven or uncertain (2) 
the " viruddha,' ‘contradictory;’ ;3) the ‘ anaikantiha, ’ ‘ Incon- 
clusive;’ :4 j the ’ pr altar an asavui,' ‘stultified or neutralised;’ 
and (5) the kalatyayapadista ,’ ‘nullified.’ 

(1) The ‘ Unproven Probans’ is that with regard to which 
there is no certainty as to its being a true probans. This is of 
three kinds, — {a) That which has an unknown subject ( ashraya - 
sifldha ); e.g., in the syllogism ‘the sky-lotus is fragrant, 
because it is a lotus, like the lotus in the tank,’ the ‘sky-lotus’ 
is the subject of the ‘ character of being lotus’ (which is the 
intended probans ) ; and there being no such thing in existence, 
the probans is one whose receptacle is unknown, (b) That whose 
very form is not known ( svarupasiddha ) ; e. g., in the syllogism, 
‘ sound is transitory, because it is visible by the eye, like the 
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jar,’— ‘ visibility ’ is the intended probans ; and in as ranch as 
sound is audible, and never visible, the probans is one whose 
very form is not known, (c) That which has its invariable con- 
comitance not known or ascertained {oyapyatvasiddlia) ; this is 
of two kinds — the first is that which is due to the absence of 
any evidence for the required invariable concomitance ; and the 
other is due to the presence of ‘ accidents ; ’ an example of the 
former we have in the syllogism. — ‘ sound is momentary, because 
it is an entity, — every entity is momentary, e.g., the mass of 
clouds ; ’ as we have no proof for the invariable concomitance 
of momentariuess and the character of being an entity, we 
do not include this fallacy under that ‘ vyapatvasiddha,’ 
whose fallaciousness is due to the presence of ‘ vitiating acci- 
dents,’ because, such including would imply (on our part) 
the acceptance of the view that Sound is momentary ; as this 
regarding of the fallaciousness in this manner would only mean 
that the ' momentariuess ’ in question is due to causes other than 
that of being an entity. 

An example of this fallacy as due to the presence of ‘ acci- 
dents,’ we have in the syllogism — ‘the killing of animals oc- 
curring in sacrifices is sinful, because it is killing, like any other 
killing apart from sacrifices ; ’ in connection with this it has 
to be borne in mind that what makes the killing ‘ sinful ’ is not 
its character of killing, but its being prohibited in the scrip- 
tures ; and this something else to which the character in question 
(the predicate of the conclusion) is due is called the ‘accident.’ 
The ‘ accident ’ (in regard to a syllogism) has been defined as 
‘that which, while pervading the probandum [i.e., having the 
probandum invariably concomitant with itself), does not per- 
vade the prolans ; ’ and this definition is applicable to the 
character of being prohibited (taken in relation to the aforesaid 
syllogism) ; inasmuch as prohibitedness pervades sinfulness ; 
i.e., whatever is sinful is always something that is prohibited ; 
and yet the same character does not pervade the probans — ‘ being 
killing ’ inasmuch as it is not true that all killing is prohibited ; 
as the killing in connection with sacrificial performances is not 
prohibited. Thus then, inasmuch as the character of being 
killing is made (in the syllogism) dependent upon the invariable 
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concomitance of something else ( i.e ., character of being prohibit- 
ed), — the syllogism becomes open to the fallacy of ‘ having its 
invariable concomitance not duly known or ascertained.’ 

(II). The Contradictory Probans is that which is pervaded 
by the contrary of the probandurn, — i. e., with which the contrary 
of the probandurn is invariably concomitant. For instance, in 
the syllogism — ‘ sound is eternal, because it is a product, like 
the soul,’ — the character of being a product , which is the probans 
is pervaded by 1 non-eternality’ which is the contrary of * eternali- 
ty,’ the probandurn ; inasmuch as it is a well-known fact that 
whatever is a product is non-eternal ; and thus ‘being a product’ 
becomes, (in this syllogism) a contradictory probans. 

(HO. The Inconclusive Probans is that which is found to be 
fallible or anomalous. This is of two kinds: — («) That anoma- 
lous Probans which is too unde, and [b) that which is too narrow 
(unique). The ‘ Too Wide ’ is that which subsists in that in 
which the probandurn is known to be present, as well as in that 
in which the probandurn is known to be absent; e.g., in the 
syllogism-- ‘ sound is eternal, because it is knowable, like the 
akasha,' — the probans is ‘ knowablity ; ’ and it is found to subsist 
in things eternal as well as non-eternal ( i . e., things in which 
eternality, the probandurn , is present, and also the things in 
which it is absent). The ‘ Too Narrow ’ probans is that 

which subists neither in that wherein the probandurn is known 
to be present, nor in that wherein the probandurn is known to be 
absent; e.g., in the syllogism — ‘the earth is eternal, because 
it is odorous,’ — we have 1 odorousness ’ as the probans ; and this 
subsisting in the earth alone, cannot subsist in any other eternal 
or non-eternal things. 

(IV). The ‘ Neutralised Probans ’ is that in whose case it is 
found that there is available another probans which proves the 
contrary of the probandurn of the former ; e. g., in case of the 
sjdlogisni — ‘ sound is non-eternal, because it is devoid of eternal 
properties ; ’ — it is found that another syllogism is available, in 
the form— ‘ sound is eternal because it is devoid of non-eternal 
properties,’ — which proves a conclusion directly contrary to the 
conclusion of the former syllogism. This fallacy has also been 
called ‘ Satprati pak?a 
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V. The ‘ Anulled or Nullified Probans ’ is that, the con- 
tradictory of whose probandum is known to be present in the 
* subject,’ by means of other ("and more authoritative and trust- 
worthy) means of knowledge ; this fallacious probans also being 
called ‘ badhita’ ; an example of this we have in the syllogism — 
‘ fire is not hot, because it is a product, like water ; ’ here it is 
found that ‘the character of being a product’ is the probans; 
and this has been put forward to prove the absence of heat in 
fire ; but the presence of heat in fire is known by means of 
Tactile Sense-perception (which is more trustworthy than In- 
ference). 

Thus has Inference been explained. 


[ Page 64 .] LJpamana, ‘ Analogy ’, is the cognition of a cer- 
tain body or thing as similar to another thing, the cow for ins- 
tance, — such cognition being helped by the remembrance of an 
indicative declaration (bearing upon the subject). As for exam- 
ple, the man from the city, not knowing what the gavaya is, 
hears from a certain forester the declaration that ‘ the gavaya 
is similar to the cow ; ’ subsequently, going to the forest, if he 
happens to remember that declaration, and at the same time sees 
an animal resembling the cow, — there appears in him the 
cognition of this animal as being similar to the cow, which cog- 
nition is helped by his remembrance of the aforesaid indicative 
declaration ; and this cognition is called ‘ Upamana,’ ‘ Analogy’, 
inasmuch as it is the means or instrument of ‘ Upamiti,' ‘ Analogi- 
cal ^Cognition ; ’ this ‘analogical cognition’ consists in the 
cognition of the relation of name-and-named between the word 
{‘gavaya ’ for instance) and the tiling named by it (the animal 
gavaya for instance) ; the cognition, in this particular case, 
appearing in the form ‘ this thing is named gavaya.’ This 
same analogical cognition is the result of Analogy. This 

Analogy has been regarded as an independent pramana or 
Instrument of Eight Knowledge ; because it brings about a 
right cognition that cannot be brought about by Sense-percep- 
tion, or Inference. 

Thus has Analogy been explained. 
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[ Page 66.] ‘ Shabda ' or 1 Word ’ (as a Pramana) consists 

in the assertion of a trustworthy person. A ‘ trustworthy 
person’ is one who speaks of things as they really exist ; and 
‘ assertion ’ or ‘ sentence ’ is the collection of such words as are 
dependent upon (or in need of'; one another, are endowed with 
the capability of being construed together, and are in close juxta- 
position to one another. It is in view of this definition of 
‘sentence’ that such words as ‘cow — horse- man — elephant’ 
are not regarded as a ‘sentence,’ in as much as there is no 
‘ mutual need,’ or 1 dependence.’ among the wo ds ; similarly 
the collection of such words ‘ agniua sinchet ’ t‘ spray w T ith 
fire’) is not regarded as a 1 sentence,’ because the two words 
are not capable of being construed together ; that is to say, 
what the instrumental ending in the word ‘ agnina ' denotes is 
the instrumentality of fire towards the ‘spraying'-, but as a 
matter of fact, the fire is not possessed of the capability of 
acting as the instrument of spraying (which can be done with 
water only), and thus there being no capability, in the fire 
and in the spraying, of being related to each other in the 
relation of cause and effect, the words ‘ spray with fire ’ is not 
regarded as a ‘ sentence.’ Similarly also the words ‘ bring the 
cow,’ are not regarded as a ‘ sentence,’ when each of them is 
pronounced at distant intervals of time, being separated by 
periods of three hours or more ; and the reason for this is that, 
even though the words are ‘ interdependent.,’ and even though 
they are endowed with the capability of being construed toge- 
ther, yet they are not in close juxtaposition Thus then a 
real ‘ sentence ’ is that which is made up of such words as 
are interdependent, capable of being construed together and 
in close juxtaposition; e. g., the words— 1 Jyotistomena svarga- 
kamo yajeta ’ [‘one desirous of attaining heaven should per- 
form the Jyotistoma sacrifice,’]— or, ‘ v add tire phulaui sai ti’ 
[‘ there are fruits on the river-bank’],— or, last by the aforesaid 
words ‘garnanaya’ [‘bring the cow’] when pronounced in 
close succession. 

An objection is raised : Even in such sentences (as 

‘ narjitire phalani santi’, the ‘ mutual need ’ that we find is not 
among the words, bat among the things denoted by them ; that 
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is to say, the fruit (denoted by the word ‘ phaiani') is some- 
thing that needs a substratum, and the river-bank being such 
a substratum, we have the ‘need* of the fruit for the river- 
bank. In reality, however, if we ponder over the matter we 
find that there is no mutual need among the things either ; 
because ‘ need ’ (akahksa) being a form of desire can subsist 
only in conscious or sensate beings.” 

True ; but what occurs is that when a man hears certain 
words pronounced, and knows the things denoted by them, 
these things, being thus known, produce in the mind of the man 
a feeling of mutual need or interdependence among themselves; 
and being thus productive of the notion of ‘ mutual need,’ 
the things are spoken of as ‘ interdependent and indirectly 
through the tilings, the words expressive of them also come to 
be spoken of as ‘ interdependent.’ Or, it may be that the words 
themselves, having denoted the things, produce in the mind 
of the person, a feeling of the ‘need’ of other things; and 
thereby the words come to be spoken of as ‘ interdependent.’ 

The ‘ juxtaposition ’ of words consists of their being uttered 
by one and the same man, without much delay (in the utterance 
of the several words) ; and this is among the words themselves 
directly, and not through the things denoted by them. 

Thus then the final definition of the ‘ sentence ’ may be thus 
stated : — The sentence is the collection of such words as are in 
close juxtaposition, — are expressive of things capable of being 
inter-related, — and produce, through the denotation of tilings, a 
feeling, in the mind of the person hearing them uttered, of either 
the words themselves standing in need of other words, or of the 
things denoted by the words standing in need of those denoted 
by other words. 

A Word again is a collection or group of letters, and the 
‘collection’ or ‘group’ is not real, but Ideal, — i. e., the letters 
are regarded as forming a ‘ group ’ only because they are con- 
ceived of as such ; the number of letters falling under one 
conception being regarded as one ‘ group.’ When a word is 
pronounced, the letters appear one after the other ; and as 
each is quickly destroyed, there is no possibility of the hearer 
perceiving, at any one moment, more than one letter ; hence 
what happens is that having, in due succession, heard each of 
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the preceding letters, when he hears the last letter of the word, 
there is produced in his mind by the ear-organ, the idea of 
the whole word, — this idea objectifying both what actually 
exists at the time (the last letter) and what is no longer exist- 
ent (the preceding letters); and the production of this idea 
by the ear-organ is due to the fact that the ear, aided by the 
impressions of each of the preceding letters, comes into direct 
contact with the last letter, and is further helped by the notion 
(that may be present in the mind) of what is expressed by the 
component factors of the word. The ear-organ is able to bring 
about such a cognition, by reason of the peculiar efficiency of its 
auxiliaries ; just as we find to be the case with Recognition ; in the 
perception wdiereof, the previous condition, even though past, yet 
appears in the perception of the present (by the force of impres- 
sions and such other auxiliaries). In the same manner, the idea of 
one whole sentence, objectifying more than one word, is brought 
about by the ear-organ, in contact with the last word, and aided 
by the impressions left by the perceptions of the preceding 
words, and also by the notion of what is expressed by the words. 

When the above-defined ‘ Sentence ’ is uttered by a 
trustworthy person it becomes what we called the ‘ Word ’ 
regarded as an instrument of right cognition. The result of this 
instrument is the knowledge of what is meant by the sen- 
tence. And this ‘ instrument of right cognition ’ is available 
in ordinary parlance, as well as in the Veda ; in regard to 
ordinary parlance, however, there is this peculiarity that only 
some, and not all, speakers are 1 trustworthy ; ’ and hence it 
is only a few of such sentences, only those uttered by trust- 
worthy persons, that are ‘ instruments of right cognition.’ 
In the Veda, on tne other hand, every one of the sentences is 
the work of God, who is supremely trustworthy ; and hence 
all Vedic sentences, being the ‘ utterances of a trustworthy 
person, ’ are ‘ instruments of right cognition.’* 

* At this point there is a long digression in one of the manuscripts, 
dealing with the question of the existence of God. The commentary has net 
touched upon this passage ; nor is this the right place for the discussion, 
which, if the author wished to include it in his work, would be more in place, 
under the treatment of ‘ A.tman ’ later on. We therefore omit this long passage 
in the translation. 
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The four Instruments of Right Cognition have been 
described. We do not admit of any other such Instruments ; 
of those postulated by others, those that are valid and real, 
are included in these four. 

[Pape 79]. An objection is raised: — “ Arthapatti or Pre- 
sumption also is a distinct Instrument of Right Cognition ; 
when one perceives a certain fact which, on the face of it 
appears incongruous or inconsistent, the assumption of that 
which removes the incongruity, or explains the inconsistency, 
constitutes what has been called ‘Presumption.’ For instance, 
when it is either seen or heard that Devadatta is fat, and- ygt 
he does not eat during the day, (there is an inconsistency, for 
removing which) the fact of his eating at night is presumed ; 
because for one who does not eat during the day, it is not 
possible to be fat, unless he eat at night ; hence the only ‘ in- 
strument for the right knowing’ of the fact of his eating at 
night, consists in the ‘Presumption’ based upon the incon- 
sistency of the fatness ; and this must be regarded as distinct 
from Sense-perception and the other ‘ instruments of right 
cognition, ’ in as much as what is cognised by the said pre- 
sumption cannot be cognised by any of those instruments 
of cognition.” 

This is not right ; because the fact of eating at night is 
cognised by means of Inference ; die inference being in this 
form: — ‘this Devadatta eats at night,— because he is fat, 
though he does not eat during the day, — one who does not 
eat at night is never fat if he does not eat during the day, — as 
for instance, the man whom we find to be not fat, if he does 
not eat either during the day or at night ; — this person is 
fat and eats not during the day, — therefore he cannot be non- 
eating at night. ' Thus we find that the night-eating is 
cognised by means of a universal negative Inference ; for what 
purpose then should we assume another ‘ instrument of cog- 
nition ’ in the shape of ‘ Presumption ’ ? 

A further objection is raised : — “ Negation must be a 
distinct ‘Instrument of Right Cognition’ ; its postulating being 
necessary for the purpose of the cognising of the alsence of 
things. For instance, the absence of the jar is ascertained 
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by the non-perception of the jar; and ‘non-perception’ is 
only the negation of perception : hence it is by means of 
Negation that the absence of the jar is cognised.” 

This also is not right ; because the absence of the jar 
is actually cognised by Sense-perception as aided by the non- 
perc.'ption 'of the jar; and the reasoning embodied in the form, 
‘ if the jar had existed here, it would have been perceived, 
in the same manner as the spot is perceived.’ 

But, as matter of fact, the Sense-organs can apprehend 
only such things as are in contact with them; as in all cases 
of Perception what happens is that the Sense-organs illumine 
(or render cognisable) the object only after it reaches (comes 
into contact with i it ; — and that this is so is proved by the 
fact that it is an instrument of cognition, like light; or the 
argument may be stated thus:— 'the Ear and the Eye are 
illuminative of their objects only on reaching their objects, — 
because they are external organs, — like the organ of touch ;’ 
the fact that the organ of touch comes into actual contact 
with the object it apprehends is admitted by all parties. 
There is however no relation between Absence and the Sense- 
organs ; Conjunction and Inherence are the only two relations, 
and neither of these is possible (between Absence and the 
Sense-organs; ; because in the first place, it is only between 
two substances that there is Conjunction, and Absence is not a 
substance ; and as for Inherence, there being no inseparable 
relation between the two, no Inherence is possible. As for the 
relationship of the qualification and the qualified, this cannot 
be regarded as a ‘ relation ’ ; because it is not one subsisting 
in two tilings distinct form itself ; a ‘relation’ is always dis- 
tinct from the two tilings related ; and is one only, while sub- 
sisting in both of those things. As for example, the Conjunc- 
tion of the drum and the stick ; this Conjunction is something 
totally different from the drum and the stick, and is one 
while subsisting in both the drum and the stick. The rela- 
tion between the Qualification and the Qualified is not of this 
character ; because the relation between the man and the 
stick he carries is that of the Qualification and the Qualified; 
and this is not distinct from t he man an 1 the stick ; in as 
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much as the character of Qualification belonging to the stick 
is not something distinct from itself ; nor is this qualifiedness 
of the man distinct from the man ; both being identical with 
the forms of the two things (the stick and the man) respectively. 
Similarly in the case of Negation, or Absence, also, it. must be 
the qualification as well as the qualified ; as it is not possible for 
substance or any other category to subsist in Negation. Conse- 
quently the character of ‘ qualification' as belonging to the Nega- 
tion must consist in its own form, which consists in its capabi- 
lity of bringing about a cognition tainted with itself ; and this 
is not something distinct from the Negation (and thus the 
relationship is not different from the members related). Simi- 
lar arguments may be urged against the postulating of Such 
relationships as those of the Pervader and the Pervaded, the cause 
and effect, and so forth. For instance, the pervasiveness (character 
of pervading) as subsisting in the fire is nothing more than that 
particular form of the fire itself which consists in its capability 
of bringing about the idea of something concomitant with it ; 
similarly the character of the Cause also, as subsisting in the 
Yarns, is only that form which is concomitant, both positively 
and negatively, with the effect (Cloth) ; and it is not something 
different from the Yarns themselves. In the same manner, while 
Negation also is both the peroader and the Cause, there is no 
possibility of such character being any such thing (other than 
Negation itself) as Generality and the like. Thus then we find 
that the relation of the Qualification and the Qualified is neither 
distinct from the things related ; nor does it subsist in both 
, the members related ; because it is only the character of 
Qualification that subsists in the Qualification ; and the char- 
acter of the Qualified does not subsist in it ; and similarly in 
the Qualified also, it is only the character of the Qualified 
that subsists, and not the character of the Qualification. Then 
again, in the compound ‘ vishesyavishesanabhara ’ (by which 
the relation is sought to be named), the word ‘ bhava ’ 
(‘character’;, appearing after the copulative compound ‘ vishes- 
yavishesai.ta ’ could not be construed with each of the 
two members of that compound, if the ‘ bhava ’ were only one ; 
hence the word has to be repeated ; whereby we have two 
characters— (1) that of the qualification, denoted by the 
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word ‘ vishexiiyabhava' and (2; that of the qualified, denoted 
by the word ‘ vishesyahhava while the relation is one only ; 
consequently there can be no such relation as vishesana- 
vishesiiabhaca .’ Similarly there can be no such relations as 
‘ vyapi/ur yapakahhava' that of the Pervader and the Pervaded), 
and the li lie. Then as regards the actual application, in usage, 
of the name ‘ relation ’ to these (vlaliewhuvishesyalhavu, &c.), — 
this must be regarded as an indirect or figurative application, 
due to this similarlity that, like the real relation, these so-called 
relations also are cognisable only through the cognition of 
the two members concerned. Thus then the upshot of all 
this is that Negation or Absence, cannot be perceived by the 
Sense-organs, being as it is, incapable of any relation (without 
which the Sense-organs cannot operate).” 

(Reply) — True ; but the law that 1 the Sense-drgans appre- 
hend only such things as are related to them,’ is true only 
with regai d to the perception of positive things; by viture 
of which, when the senses apprehend a positive object, they 
can do so only when the object is related to them ; this 
law however doe-; not apply to the apprehension of negative 
entities, — the apprehension whereof is brought about by the 
senses, only tin ough the relation of qualification and qualified. 
As for the objection that, — if the senses appiehended things 
not related to them (tv/., negation , then they would apprehend 
anything and e\ erything,’ — this is refuted by pointing out 
that what is. held is that the senses apprehend only such ne- 
gation or absence as qualify a definite object (and not anv 
negation at random) ; and this is the case with the view of 
the opponent also [in as much even though, according to him 
the absence is cognisable by means of Negation as an instru- 
ment of knowledge, it can be cognised only as the qualifica- 
tion of something definite]. And if there are objections to 
this, they would be applicable to both views equally; and 
such objections, for that reason, should not be put forward by 
either of the two disputants. 

[Pwje O'-S'.] In connection with the instruments of Right 
Cognition we proceed to consider the following matter — In 
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most cases, when the man has cognised the water, and has 
assured himself of the validity of his cognition, he proceeds 
to take up the water ; but in some cases, the mere suspicion 
or doubtful knowledge of the presence of water leads the man 
to proceed to take up the water ; and it is only after he has 
found the water to be actually present that he becomes assured 
of the validity of his original cognition. Such are the facts ; 
and upon these some people opine as follows : — “ In all cases, 
the man proceeds to activity after having previously ascer- 
tained the validity of his cognition ; in as much the validity 
of cognitions is self-evident and self-assured. That is to say, 
whenever a man has a certain cognition, at that same time 
he also recognises the validity of that cognition ; the appre- 
hender of the validity of the cognition not being different from 
the appreliender of the cognition itself ; and it is this 
independence o f any appreliender other than that of the cogni- 
tion itself that constitutes the ‘ self-sufficiency ’ of the validity 
of the cognition. There is no doubt that the cognition itself is 
apprehended before the activity; as if it were not so, wherefore 
could there arise any doubt as to its validity or otherwise? 
For certainly, until the object of doubt has been cognised, the 
doubt cannot arise. Thus then, the Cognition itself being 
already apprehended by the instrumentality of Presumption 
based upon the impossibility of its apprehendedness (except on 
such apprehension) the validity of that cognition comes to.be 
apprehended by means of Presumption ; and thereupon follows 
the action of the man. And it ig not true that at first the 
cognition alone is apprehended ; and its validity is appre- 
hended only after the resultant activity of the man leads to 
his attaining the object of that cognition.” 

[ Page Pi]. In answer to the above we argue as follows : — 
We do not admit that the Cognition is apprehended by the 
instrumentality of the presumption based upon the impossibility 
of its apprehendedness f except on such apprehension), as 
has been declared above ; we are all the further away from 
admitting that the validity is also apprehended by Presump- 
tion. To explain : what our opponent means may be stated 
thus: — “ As soon as one has the cognition of the jar, there is 
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recognised the apprehendedness of the cognition, in the no- 
tion expressed in the words ‘ the jar is cognised by me and 
from this it is inferred that when the cognition is produced, 
there is produced in it a certain property in the shape of ap- 
prehended new ; and in as much as thi- apprehendedness had 
not been produced before the cognition, —and is produced upon 
tire production or appearance of the munition, — the natural con- 
clusion pointed to by these positive and negative premises is 
that " the apprehendedness is produced by the cognition.' And 
thus, this property named apprehended ue^s, produced by Cog- 
nition, is not possible without the Cognition,-- the appearance 
of effect being not possible without the cause ; and by means of 
tiie 1 resumption based upon this, the apprehended nets# indicates 
its own cause or source, in the shape of the Cognition,” 
ilus. we hold, is not right ; because Apprehendedness is nothing 
apart from the character of b-ung the object of Cognition 

Tiie opponent retorts — " Flip jar is said to be the ‘ object 
of cognition ‘ only in virtue of its being die substratum of the 
apprehendedness produced 1 >y the cognition. Because tiie said 
objectivity ■ of the jan cannot he of the nature of identity ; no 
identity being possible between the jar and the cognition, of 
which one is the object ( risaya ) and die other the -object t visayin). 
If die objectivity consisted m the tact ol the cognition being 
produced from (or proceeding from, it, then that objectivity 
would belong to the Sense-organs and -itch other sources from 
which cognition is produced. This leads us to the inference 
that by the cognition theie has been produced in the jar some- 
thmg u heiebj that jar alone, and nothing else, becomes the 
object of tfiat cognition,-- aim this something is what we call 
apprehended ness i. It is m this manner that tiie apprehendedness 
is proved not only by direct sense-perception, but also by pre- 
sumption based upon the impossibility of tiie said objectivity ” 

This is not right, we reply. Because, as a matter of fact, 
the objectin’ and subjectin’ charade. pi-. need hum the verv 
nature of tilings ; that is to say, there is a natural peculiarity 
in the object and its cognition, by virtue of which one is the 
object and another the subject in relation to the other. If this 
were not so, then no objectivity could belong to past nrir i 
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future things ; as it is not possible for any apprehendedness 
being produced in these by cognition ; in as much as it is not 
possible for a property to be produced in an object that does 
not exist at the time ’ and apprehendedness is only a pro- 
perty). Then again, in as much as the apprehendedness also, 
in its turn, would be the object of its own cognition, that 
would necessitate the assumption of another apprehendedness , 
and thus there would be no end to the number of apprehended- 
v esses thus assumed. If, in order to avoid this, the objectivity 
of the apprehendedness were held to be something inborn in 
itself, independent of any further apprehendedness, — then the 
same might be admitted with regard to the jar and such other 
things also; what then would be the necessity of assuming 
any apprehendedness at ail ? Even if (for the sake of argument) 
we admit of such a thing as apprehendedness ; even in that 
case, the cognition would be indicated by mere apprehendedness 
in general ; while its validity would be indicated by a parti- 
cular form of apprehendedness, — that form which is in consonance 
with the cognition of the instrument of right cognition ; and 
such being the case, how can the validity of the cognition be 
held to be apprehended by the apprehender of the cognition 
itself ? If there were some such peculiar apprehendedness , in 
consonance with the cognition of the instrument of right cog- 
nition, by which the cognition and its validity were both appre- 
hended simultaneously ; — then the same might be said with 
regard to invalidity also ; namely, that there is some such 
peculiar apprehendedness in consonance with the cognition of 
the instrument of invalid cognition, by virtue of which this cog- 
nition an pi invalidity are both apprehended simultaneously ; 
and thus the invalidity of the cognition also might he regarded 
as self-evidenced. If, even in face of this, the invalidity of 
the cognition beheld to be due to extraneous circumstances, then 
its validity also would be clue to extraneous circumstances, — that 
is to say apprehended by means other than that which apprehends 
the cognition. It is for these reasons that we hold that the 
cognition is apprehended by sense-perception obtained through 
the agency of the mind, while its validity is apprehended by 
means of Inference ; for instance, when the man seeking for 
water has the cognition tor perception) of water, the exertion 
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that he puts forth is either fruitful or not fruitful ; of these the 
fruitful exertion is called ' samartha' or " fit,’ 1 capable’; and 
it is through the fruitfulness of the exertion that the validity 
of the cognition (exciting that exertion i is inferred ; the inferen- 
tial syllogism appearing in the following form:— -'the cogni- 
tion of watei in question is valid, —because it gives rise to 
fruitful exertion, — that which is not valid never gives rhe to 
fruitful exertion ; — as for example the invalid cognition 
this is based on the universal negative premiss ('that which 
is not valid never gives rise to fruitful exertion ) the ‘ subject ’ 
of the syllogism is that coynition of water which yiccs vine to 
fruitful exertion ; and the 'probandum' is the raUdity of that 
cognition; what is meant by the 'validity' • prania.. pa > of the 
cognition in this case is the fact of its being in due consonance 
with its real object. — and not the character of being the instrument 
of right cognition ; as if it meant the latter, then the syllogism 
would become fallacious; in view of Remembrance, which, while 
giving lise to fruitful exertion (and thus fulfilling the conditions 
of the probans, is not the instrument of right cognition (and 
thus would fail in reference to the probandum;. The probans 
of the syllogism is the ‘ character of giving rise to fruitful 
exertion. The validity of the cognition, after it has become 
rightly effective < by giving rise to fruitful exertion), being thus 
ascertained by means of the above inference, we are led to 
infer, on the strength of the analogy of this cognition of 
water, the validity also of similar cognitions of water, even 
before they have given rise to any exertion, and thereby 
proved themselves to be rightly effective,— this inference 
being based upon the fact of these latter cognitions being 
similar on all points to the previous cognition ; and this in- 
ference is based upon negative-positive premisses. Thus then 
we conclude that the validity of cognitions is apprehended 
by means nthei than those whereby the cognitions themselves 
aie apprehended. 


‘ All the four Instruments of Right Cognition Keshava has 
explained, for the comprehension of youthful learners, in accord- 
ance with the Shastras, indicating in brief the main arguments 
bearing upon the subject.’ 
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Section IT. 

Prcimeyas : Objects of <_' ojnition . 

[Page 97.] The Instruments of Right. Cognition have been 
described ; we now proceed to describe the Objects of cogni- 
tion. On this point we have the aphorism IN yaya-sutra, 1.1.9 1 — 
‘(1) the Soul, (2) tiie Body, outlie Sense-organs, <4) the Objects 
or Categories, (3) Apprehension, ' (!> the Mind, (7) Activity, 
(8) Defects, (9) Rebirth, (JOj Resultant Experience, ill' Pain 
and 12 Release, — are the objects of cognition.' 

1 1 ) Of these the Soul is that which belongs to the genus 
‘ Soul ’ — i.e , that which is possessed of the generic character 
of the ‘Soul.’ This Soul is something distinct from the body, 
the Sense-organs and other things; it is different with each 
body, it is eternal and omnipresent. It is perceptible by the 
mind. When there is any diversity of opinion as to the Soul 
being perceptible by the mind, it may be inferred through the 
presence of such peculiar qualities as the Intellect and the like. 
The whole inferential process involved may be explained as 
follows: — Intellect and the rest must be regarded as qualities, — 
because, like colour, they are transient and perceptible by a 
single Sense-organ ; and as a matter of fact the Quality must 
subsist in some substance; now Intellect and the rest cannot be 
the qualities of material substances. — because they are percep- 
tible by the mind,— and the qualities of material substances are 
never percei ved by the mind, e.g . colour and the rest ; nor again 
could they be qualities of Space, Time or Mind, - because they 
are what have been called ‘ specific qualities,' —and Number and 
such other qualities of Space, Time and Mind are not ' specific- 
qualities,’ being, as they are common t" all substances; that 
Intellect and the rest are ' specific qualities’ is proved by the 
fact that while they are qualities, they are each perceived by a 
single sense-organ ; like Colour, &c.; and for this reason they can- 
not be the qualities of Space, Time and Mind ; for these reasons 
the substratum of Intellect, Ac., must be a substance other than the 
aforesaid eight (the live material substances and Space, Time and 
Mind i ; and this ninth substance is none other than the Soul. 
This inferential process may be stated in the form of the follow- 
ing formal purely negative syllogism : — ‘ Intellect, &c., must sub- 
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sist in a substance other than the eight substances. Earth, &c., — 
because while not subsisting in these, they are qualities, — that 
which docs not subsist- in a substance other than the eight subs- 
tances is never found to be a quality that does not subsist in 
the eight substances, — e. tj., Colour and the rest;’ or it maybe 
stated in the form of the following mixed, or positive-negative 
Syllogism : — 1 Intellect and the rest must subsist in a substance 
other than the right substances. Earth and the rest, — because 
they are qualities, and do not subsist in these eight substances, — 
that which does not subsist in one tiling subsists in things other 
than that thing, — e. f/., sound which does not subsist in Earth, 
Water, &c., subsists in Ahasha which is a substance other than the 
Earth, Ac., — in the same manner, Intellect and the rest subsist in 
a substance other than the eight substances. Earth and the rest.’ 
It is in this manner that the Soul becomes established as the 
ninth substance, the substratum of the qualities of Intellect and 
the lest. And this Soul must be omnipresent, in as much its 
effects 'i.e., the effects of the merit ami demerit acquired by the 
Soul 1 are found to be present everywhere ; by ‘ omnipresence ' 
we mean the laige-t dimension. Being omnipresent, the Soul 
must bo eternal; like the Akashn. It must be regarded as 
different in each body ; because we find that the experiences of 
pleasure, pain, Ac. , vary in different bodies. 

. - ‘ That ultimate composite which lortns the receptacle of 
the Soul’s experiences is the I'xxhj. By ‘ experience ’ we mean 
the perception or feeling of pleasure or pain ; and these are pro- 
duced in the Soul only when the Soul is possessed of (characterised 
by a certain accessory ; and this accessory being the receptacle 
of the experiences, is the Body < >r we may define the Body as the 
substratum of activity ; ' activity ’ consisting not in mere motion', 
but in action tending t > the acquiring of the good or desirable 
and the abandoning of the evil or undesirable. 

< o That which is in contact with the body, is the instru- 
ment of cognition and is itself imperceptible by the senses — 
is the Sense-oiyan. If the Sense-oiyan were defined only as that 
which is imperceptible by the senses,— this would include Time. 
Ac., also,— hence we have added the qualification ‘ that which 
is the instrument of cognition.’ Even with this qualification. 
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the definition would be applicable to the contact of the Sense- 
organ with the perceived object ; hence we have added the 
further qualification that ‘ it is in contact with the body.’ If 
we defined it simply as that which is in contact with the body 
and is the instrument of cognition, — even such things as Light 
and the like would have to he regarded as ‘Sense-organs’; 
hence we have added the qualification that it is imperceptible 
by the Sense-organs. The number of these Sense-organs 

is six : — The Olfactory, the Gustatory, the Ocular, the Tactile, 
the Auditory and the Mental. Of these, the Olfactory Organ 
is that which brings about the apprehension of smell ; and 
is located in the tip of the nose; this organ is of the Earth, 
because it is odorous, like the jar ; that it is odorous is proved by 
the fact that it apprehends odour ; because it is a well-recognised 
fact that from among the five qualities — Colour, Taste, Odour, 
Touch and Sound, — that qualify which the Sense-organ appre- 
hends belongs to that Sense-organ ; as we find in the case of 
the ocular organ, the eye, which, apprehending colour, is itself 
coloured. The Gustatory Organ is that which brings about 

the apprehension of taste ; and is located at the tip of the tongue ; 
it is of the Water, because it has taste ; that it has taste is proved 
by the fact that from among Colour and the rest it manifests 
taste only, like the saliva. The Ocular Organ is that which 

brings about the apprehension of colour ; it is located within 
the black pupil of the Eye ; it is of the Light, because from 
among Colour and the rest, it manifests colour only, like the 
lamp. The Tactile Organ is that which brings about the 

apprehension of touch ; it exists all over the body ; it is of the 
Air, because from among Colour and the rest, it manifests touch 
only, like the wind proceeding from the fan, which manifests, 
or renders perceptible, the cool touch of the water attaching to 
the body. The Auditory Organ is that which brings about 

the apprehension of sound ; it is nothing else but akasha as 
limited by the tympanum ; that it is akasha is proved by the 
fact that it is possessed of the quality of sound ; and that sound 
is a quality of this organ is proved by the fact that it apprehends 
sound ; it being a well-recognised law that from among Colour 
and the rest, that quality which is manifested by a certain organ 
belongs to that organ ; as we find in the case of the Ocular 
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organ which apprehends colour, and is itself coloured ; hence 
being the apprehender of sound, the Audi ton - Organ, must have 
sound for its quality. 

The Mental Organ is that which brings about the apprehen- 
sion of pleasure, Ac. ; it is atomic and located within the heart. 

“ What is the proof for the existence of these Sense-organs ?” 

Inference alone affords the requisite proof, — viz., ‘The 
apprehension of Colour, Ac-, must be brought about by some 
instrument,— because they are actions,— like the action of cut- 
ting.’ [And it is these ‘instruments ’ that constitute the Sense- 
organs.’] 

'A) The six categories constitute the ‘objects.’ The six 
categories are— Substance, Quality, Action, Generality, Specific 
Individuality and Inherence. Though the ‘ Instruments of Right 
Cognition ’ and the other ‘ prameyas ’ are all included under 
these six, yet they have been enunciated separately for a definite 
purpose. Of these six categories, the Substance is that which 
is the constituent or material cause of things, — or that which 
is the substratum of qualities. The substances are nine in 
number : Earth, Water, Light, Air, Akasha, Time, Space, Soul 
and Mind. 

Of these, Earth is that which possesses the generic char- 
acter of ‘ Earth ’ ; consisting of a peculiar conglomeration of 
particles, which constitute its hard new), softness, Ac. It exists 
in the form of the olfactory organ, the bodies ,'of animals), lump 
of clay, stone, trees and so forth ; it is endowed with the 
qualities of colour, taste, odour, touch, number, dimension, 
separateness, conjunction, disjunction, priority, posteriority, 
gravity, fluidity and faculty. It is of two kinds — eternal and 
transitory ; Earth in the form of atoms is eternal ; and that in 
the form of the various composite products is transitory. Of 
both these kinds of earth, the colour, taste, odour and touch are 
evanescent ; being brought about by the application of heat ; 
as a matter of fact, when heat is applied to earthy substances, 
their previous colon i-, Ac., are destroyed, and fresh ones are 

produced. 

Water is tiiai which is possessed of the generic character 
of ‘ water existing in the forms of the gustatory organ, the 
J'arka-bha. 42. 
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bodies of aqueous beings, rivers, oceans, snow, hail and the 
like ; it is endowed with all the qualities belonging to Earth, 
with the exception of odour, and with the additon of viscidity. 
Water also is eternal and transitory ; the colour, &c., of the 
eternal water}' substances are eternal ; and those in the transi- 
tory ones are evanescent. 

Light is that which is possessed of the generic character 
of ‘ light ’ existing in the forms of the eye, the bodies : of fiery 
beings), the sun, gold, fire, lightning and so forth ; it is 
possessed of the qualities of colour, touch, number, dimension, 
separateness, conjunction, disjunction, nearness, remoteness, 
fluidity and faculty ; the eternality and non-eternal ity of this are 
as before (in the case of Earth, etc). It is of five kinds - 1) 

having colour and touch both manifested ; (2) having both colour 
and touch unmanifested ; (3) having colour unmanifested and 
colour manifested ; and (4) having its colour manifested and 
touch unmanifested. The light that has colour and touch 

manifested is in the form of the light of the sun, &c , and 
also in masses of fire ; the Gold is light with its colour and 
touch manifested but suppressed ; if its colour were not 
manifested, it could not be visible ; and if its touch were not 
manifested, it could not be perceived by touch ; the suppression 
of its colour and touch is done by the homogeneous colour 
and touch belonging to the earth-particles (mixed up in the 
gold). The light that has its colour and touch unmanifested 
is in the form of the ocular organ. That having its colour un- 
manifested but touch manifested is in the form of the light 
latent in heated water. Lastly, that having its colour mani- 
fested and touch unmanifested is in the form of the circle of 
light emanating from the lamp. 

Air is that which is possessed of the general character of 
‘Air’; it exists in the form of the Tactile Organ, the air 
breathed in, and so forth ; it is endowed with the qualities of 
touch, number, dimension, separateness, conjunction, disjunc- 
tion, nearness, remoteness and velocity. It is inferred from 
the feelings of touch, &c. For instance, when the wind blows, 
we feel a touch which is neither hot nor cold, this touch being 
a quality which cannot subsist without a substance ; and hence 
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the touch, when felt, leads to the inference of the substance to 
which that touch belongs ; and this substance is none other 
than Air ; because no earth is found to lie present; and apart 
from Air and Earth the touch, which is neither hot nor cold, 
cannot subsist. Air also is of two kinds — eternal and non- 

eternal ; the eternal air being in the form of atoms, and the non- 
eternal in the form of the various comp 'site products. 

We now proceed to describe the processes of the production 
and destruction of the composite substances or products of the 
four substances described above. When two atoms are active, 
they combine ; and from this combination is the .Biad formed ; 
of this Diad the two atoms form the constituent cause ; and 
the conjunction of the atoms forms the non-material cause ; 
and such agencies as the ‘ Unseen Agency ' for Fate) and the life 
form the efficient or Instrumental cause. A hen there is an 

activity among three diads, and they combine in consequence, 
there appears the Triad ; of which the Diads form the constituent 
cause , and the other two as above. Similarly with four Triads 
the Quartette is formed ; with four Quartettes another more 
gross substance, and so on and on to the grossest substance ; 
upto the Great Earth, the Great Water, the Great Light, and 
the Great Air. The colour and other qualities in the pro- 

ducts are produced out of the qualities of their respective con- 
stituent particles, in virue of the law that the qualities of 
the cause produce the qualities of the product. After the 

product, the jar for instance, endowed with colour and such other 
properties, has been brought into existence, at some time or 
the other, there appears an activity among the component parts 
of the jar, — this activity being clue either to a push or to a 
stroke ; this activity brings about a disjunction among the 
particles; which disjunction brings about the destruction of the 
conjunction that keeps the composite substance intact and is its 
non-material cau-e ; and it is thus that the composite iar comes 
to be destroyed. This shows how an object is destroyed on 
the desti action of that non-mateiial cause which keeps the 
object intact. In some cases the object is de-troved bv the 
destruction of its material cause ; as for instance, when the 
time for the dissolution of the Earth, Ac., arrives, there appears 
in the mind of God the desire to dissolve the world ; where- 
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upon, there appears an activity among the atoms composing 
the Diad ; this activity brings about a disjunction or disruption 
which destroys this conjunction, from which results the destruc- 
tion of the Diad ; and the Diad being destroyed, there follows the 
destruction of the Triad, due to the destruction of the Diad 
which forms its substratum ; and so on, it goes till ultimately the 
entire Earth is destroyed. Another instance of the destruction 
of an object by the destruction of its material cause we have in 
the destruction of the cloth brought about by the destruction 
of its component yarns. The destruction of the colour and 

other qualities of the products is due to the destruction of 
the products themselves, which form the substratum of those 
qualities. In some cases however, while the substratum, 
the object, remains intact, one quality may be destroyed 
by the appearance of other contrary qualities ; e. g., by 
baking, the dark colour of the jar is destroyed 'by the appearance 
of the red colour). 

[Page 117 ]. “ What is the proof for the existence of the 

Atom ? ” 

We proceed to explain the evidence that we have for the 
existence of the Atom. In the rays of the sun seen through 
the network of the spider’s web. we perceive extremely fine 
specks of dust ; this grain of dust, we argue, must be a 
product composed of finer particles. — because it is a pro- 
duct, — like the jar; — those finer particles again must be regard- 
ed as products, — because of the law that the component parti- 
cles of a gross composite must themselves be products ; carry- 
ing this same reasoning a few' steps downwards, we come 
ultimately to the particles in the form of Diads ; this Diad 
in its turn, we argue, must be the product of still finer parti- 
cles, — because it is a product, — like the jar ; and it is this 
particle composing the Diad that is called the ' Atom ’ ; and 
this is not a composite product. 

In view of the universal character of the law that the 
component of a composite product must itself be a composite 
product, how can the Atom 'which is the component parti- 
cle of the composite Diad' be regarded as not. a composite 
product ? ” 
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We accept the Atom as indivisible, — i. e., not a composite 
product, — because otherwise (if we did not stop at some point 
in the series' we would be landed on the absurdity of having to 
postulate an infinite series of products; and the inevitable result 
of this would be that, all things being equally composed of 
infinite component particles, the mountain Meru and the grain 
of rapeseed would come to be regarded as of equal dimension. 
For this reason the Atom must be regarded as indivisible, — and 
not a composite product. The Diad is composed of tiro atoms; 
because a single atom cannot be productive ; and there is 
nothing to prove that the Diad contains three or more atoms. 
The Triad is composed of three diads ; because a single diad 
cannot bo productive; and if it were composed of only two 
Diads, then it could not become endowed with that larger or 
grosser dimension which is the distinctive feature of all products 
(as compared with their component particles); because this 
grosser dimension of the product is due either to the gross 
dimension of the* component particle, or to the nmnerousness of 
the component particles; and in as much as no gross dimension 
belongs to the Diad t which is the component particle of the 
Diad, which is subtle in its dimension', the gross dimension 
of the Diad must, be attributed to the latter cause.— i.e., to the 
numerousne-s of the component Diads ; which proves that the 
number of Diads in a Triad must he three or more ; and as 
there is nothing to show that the number is more than three, 
we conclude that the gross dimension of the Triad must be 
due to the presence of three diads. 

The ah ash a is thn‘ which is the substratum of the distinc- 
tive quality of Sound ; and it is endowed with the qualities of 
sound, number, dimension, separateness, conjunction and dis- 
junction. Tt is one only, all-pervading and eternal ; its presence 
is indicated by Sound. 

“In wliat way do you prove the fact that the presence 
of akasha is indicated by sur d? ” 

We prove it by means of the reasoning per 1 parishesa ; ’ 
the subsistence of a certain quality in a number of things 
being suspected, when the impossibility of such subsistence in 
some of those things is proved, th - notion that we have of the 
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quality subsisting in the remaining things is what is called 
‘ parishem ’ ; thus, in the case in question, we argue that Sound 
is a specific quality, because while possessing a genr ric character, 
it is perceptible by us by means of a single sense-organ ;—e.g., 
colour and the rest; — -being a quality it must subsist in a 
substance ; — it cannot subsist in Earth, Water, Light, Air, or 
Soul, — because it is perceptible by the auditory organ ; — those 
qualities that subsist in these latter substances are not per- 
ceptible hv the auditory organ, — as we find in the case of the 
qualities of colour and the like ; — and sound is perceived bj r the 
auditory organ [therefore it cannot subsist in Earth and the 
rest] ; — nor can sound be the quality of Space, Time and Mind, — 
because it is a specific quality [and none of those three are 
possessed of any specific qualities]; for these reasons the 
substance in which sound subsists as the quality must be one 
that is distinct from these eight; and this can be no other 
than A hash a. The Akasha is one only; ther is no proof 

for its diversity; and all that is needed is explicable by a single 
Akasha. Because Akasha is one only, there subsists >n it no 
such generality as : ahashatva; as a diversity of individuals is a 
necessary element in all generalities, all generality subsisting in 
more than one individual. The Akasha is all-pervading , — 

i.e., possessed of the largest ditnemsion ; this being shown by the 
fact that its effect is found everywhere. And finally, being 

all-pervading, it is Eternal. 

[ Page 121.] Time also is inferred from the notions of 
nearness and remoteness which are contrary to those pertain- 
ing to Space ;® it is endowed with the qualities of number, 
dimension, separateness, conjunction and disjunction ; it is 
one and all-pervading. 

“ In what, way is time inferred from the nearness and 
remoteness contrary to that pertaining to Space? ” 

When an old man is near us, — though on account of his 
proximity to us he is capable of being spoken of as near , 
yet the notion that he actually gives rise to is that of remoteness 

♦The nearness and remoteness due to Space is not brought about by the 
movements of the sun ; while those pertaining to Time are brought about by 
the sun’s movements. 
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from us; conversely, when a young man is at a distance from 
us, — even though this fact of his being at a distance renders 
him liable to be spoken of as remote, yet the notion that he 
actually gives rise to is that of ?t earn ess. [What happens in these 
cases is that the man who is near us in space is remote in 
point of time, and vice ir<nw], Now, these notions of nearness 
and remoteness, contrary to those pertaining to Space, being 
effects, must have a cause ; this cause cannot be Space or any 
other substance ; and hence what is the cause of this effect is 
Time, whose existence is inferred from the said effects. 

Though Time is in reality one only, yet through certain condi- 
tions in the shape of present, past and future actions, it conies 
to bear the names of 'present,' 'past' ami 'future;' exactly in 
the same manner as one and the same man, through certain 
conditions in the shape of the actions of cooking, reading and 
the like,' comes to be known as a ' cook,' a ‘ reader ’ and the 
like. The eternal ity and all-pervadingness of Time are to 

be explained in the same manner as before (in the case of 
akaska). 

[Page 121.] Space, whose existence is inferred from those 
notions of nearness and remoteness that are contrary to similar 
notions pertaining to Time, is one, eternal and all-pervading; 
it is endowed with the qualities of number, dimension, separate- 
ness, conjunction and disjunction. It is inferred from such 
notions as those of ‘East’ and the like ; as these notions can 
have no other cause save Space ; in as much as in every other 
way the thing remains the same, whether it be located in the 
east or in the west. Though Space is one only, yet it comes 

to be named ‘East,’ ‘West’ and the rest, through certain 
circumstances in the form of the contact of the sun with 
various places. 

[Page 12-5.] The Soul is that which possesses the generic 
character of ‘ Soul ; ' it is different in each body, in as much as 
pleasure and pain, &c., in each body are entirely distinct from 
those in the other. The qualities that belong to it are the 

five beginning with Number, as also the nine specific ipiulities, 
beginning with knowledge or intellection. This also is eternal 
and all-pervading as the substances before mentioned. 
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[Parje 126.] The Mind is that which is possessed of the 
generic character of ‘mind;’ it is atomic, is in contact with 
the Soul and is the internal organ, being the organ through, 
which pleasure, pain, etc., are experienced ; it is eternal ; 
endowed with the eight qualities beginning with Number. It 
is through contact of this mind that the external sense- 
organs apprehend their respective objects ; and it is on this 
account that the mind is regarded as the organ leading to 
all perception. The mind itself, however, is not perceptible ; 
it can be only inferred ; the inference being expressed in the 
following terms : — The apprehensions of pleasure, &c., must 
be due to an organ other than the Ocular and the rest, — 
because those apprehensions are found to appear also where the 
ocular and other organs are not present,— and it is a well 
recognised law that when a thing is produced in the absence of 
another thing, it must have for its cause something other than 
this latter thing ; as we find in the case of the action of cook- 
ing, which, being produced in the absence of the axe, has 
for its cause, fire and such other things, which are different 
from the axe ; — and this other organ (that brings about the 
apprehension of pleasure, &c.\ is the Mind ; and it is an organ 
totally different from the ocular and other organs; and it is 
atomic. 

The Substances have been described ; we proceed to 
describe the Qualities. Quality is defined as that which is 
endowed with generic character, is the non-material cause of 
things, and is not of the nature of motion ; and it always 
subsists in substances. The qualities are twenty-four in 
number : — Colour, Taste, Odour, Touch, Number, Dimension, 
Separateness, Conjunction, Disjunction, Nearness, Remoteness, 
Gravity, Fluidity, Viscidity, Sound, Knowledge, Pleasure, 
Pain, Desire, Aversion, Effort, Merit, Demerit and Faculty. 

[/Vye 128.] Of these qualities, Colour is the specific 
quality, perceptible by the Ocular Organ only ; it subsists in 
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Earth, "Water and Light; it is of various kinds, white and the 
rest. In earthy substances, Colour is produced by the appli- 
cation of heat; and (hence) it is in these substances alone 
that colour is transient; in the atoms of Water and Light it 
is eternal ; but in the composite aqueous and luminous products 
it is transient. The colour in luminous substances is bright- 
white, and is not due to the application of heat ; and in aqueous 
eubtances also it is of the same kind, except that in these it is 
not bright. 

Taste is the specific quality perceptible by the Gustatory 
Organ; it subsists in Earth and Water; in the earthy subs- 
tances it is produced by the application of heat, and is of six 
kinds — sweet, acid, saltish, pungent, astringent and bitter; in 
aqueous suostauces, it is sweet only, not produced by the 
application of heat, and is both eternal and transient; eternal 
in the water-atoms, and transient in the composite aqueous 
products. 

Odour is the specific quality perceived by the Olfactory 
Organ; it subsists in Earth alone; and is always transient. 
It is of two kinds-good and bad. The odour that is generally 
found in water and other substances is due to the presence of 
earth-particles mixed up with the water, in which earth- 
particles subsists the odour that is perceived. 

Touch is the specific quality perceived by the Tactile 
Organ; it subsists in Earth, Water, Light and Air. It is 0 f 
three kinds— cool, hot and neither-hot-nor-cool ; it is cool in 
Water, hot in Light; and neither hot nor c nl i n Earth and 
Air. It is in the Earth alone that it is transient ; it is 
eternal in the atoms of Water, Light and Air; but transient 
m the composite products of these latter. The above four 
qualities— Colour, Taste, Odour and Touch- become percepti- 
ble only when they are manifested, and that also in such 
Bubstances as are endowed with sufficiently lar«-e dimension* 

Number is a .eneral (or common) quality ( as oppos ^ 
the specific qualities), and forms the basis of the ordinary 
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notions of ‘unity, * ‘duality, ’ &c. It extends from one to the 
parardha (which is the highest conceivable number'. It is 
eternal in eternal substances, and transient in transient subs- 
tances; in the latter case, it is produced by unities in the 
object in which it inheres. Duality is always transient ; being 
produced as it is, by the distinctive unitary conceptions in the 
form of ‘ this is one unit’ and ‘ that is another, ’ that we have 
with reference to two objects ; for ‘duality’ thus there are two 
constituent causes, in the shape of the two objects ; while its 
non-constituent cause are the two unities, while the distinctive 
unitary conception is the efficient cause. Duality is destroyed 
by the destruction of the distinctive unitary conceptions. As 
is the case with the notion of ‘ two, ’ so it is with those of 
‘three’ and the other numbers. 

[Page 132 Dimension is the specific cause of all 
notions of measurement or size. It is of four kinds —small, 
large, long and short. The dimension of the product is due 
to number, dimension and aggregation ; for instance, the 
dimension of the Diad, being produced by the distinctive 
unitary conceptions that God has with reference to the two 
atoms composing the Diad, is due to the number ; that is to say, 
it is produced by the number of the component atoms ; the 
Dimension of the Triad is produced by the multiplicity of 
numbers inhering in the Diads composing it ; but the dimen- 
sion of all products, from the Quartette downwards, is pro- 
duced by the dimension of their component particles (their 
constituent causes) ; and lastly, the dimension of the bale of 
cotton is due to the aggregation, or loose conglomeration, of 
its component layers (which are its constituent cause). The 
small dimension of the atom, as well as the large dimension 
of Alaska, is eternal. 

Separateness is the peculiar cause of the notion of one 
thing being separate from another. It is of two kinds— (1) 
single separateness and (2) double, triple separateness, &o. ■ 
the former when subsisting in eternal substances, is eternal • 
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and it is transient when subsisting in transient substances; 
and the double separateness, &c., are always transient. 

Conjunction is the quality that serves as the peculiar 
cause of the notion of one object being in contact with 
another. It subsists in two substances, and never pervades 
over its entire substrates. It is of three kinds— (1) due to 
the action of any one of its two substrates ; i 2) due to the 
action of both its substrates; and (3) due to another conjunc- 
tion. To the first class belongs the conjunction of the 
moving kite with the unmoving pillar, — of this conjunction 
the action (moving! of the kite is the non-constituent cause;— 
to the second class belongs the contact or collision of two 
wrestlers ; — and to the third class belongs the contact between 
the effect and what is not an effect, — this contact being 
brought about by the conjunction of what is the cause with 
what is not the cause; as for example, the conjunction 
between the body and the tree brought about by the con- 
junction between the hand and the tree [where the hand is 
the constituent cause of the body, while the tree is not its 
own cause]. 

Disjunction also is the basis of the notion of one thing 
being disjoined from another. This also is of three kinds — 
(1) due to the action of one of the two members; (2) due to 
the action of both members ; and (o) due to another disjunc- 
tion. To the first class belongs the disjunction of the kite 
from the mountain on which it was resting, — this disjunction 
being due to the flying away of the bird ; to the second class 
belongs the di- junction or separation of two wrestlers ; and to 
the third class belongs the disjunction of the body from the 
tree following upon the disjunction of the hand from the tree. 

Remoteness and Nearness (or Priority and Posteriority) 
are the peculiar causes of the notion of ‘ remote ’ and ‘near.’ 
They are of two kinds, pertaining to spa-e and pertaining to 
time. TV e proceed first to explain the appearance of those 
pertaining to space When two objects are placed on the 
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same side of tlie observer, tbe quality of Nearness is produced 
1 n the object which is closer to him by the conj auction of 
the object with the particular point in space that it occupies, 
— this conjunction being aided in this by the notion in the 
mind of the man of that object being closer to him than the 
other one ; and when a similar conjunction of the other object 
is aided by the notion of the other object being further re- 
moved from the mail, it produces the quality of Remoteness 
in that object which is further removed. The proximity of 
the object to the observer consists iu the comparatively small- 
er numb or of contact with space-points between that object 
and the body of the man ; and conversely the distance of the 
other object consists in the comparatively larger number of 
such contacts. 

We next describe the appearance of the qualities of 
Nearness and Remoteness as pertaining to Time. When two 
porson3, one of whom is younger than the other, are located 
in uncertain places, the quality of Nearness is produced in 
the younger person, by the conjunction of the body of that 
person with the particular point in time, — this conjunction 
being aided by the notion that the body has had contact with 
fewer time-points ; and similarly the quality of Remoteness 
is produced in the older person, by a similar conjunction of 
that person, when aided by the notion of his body having had 
contact with a larger number of time-points. 

Gravity is the non-constituent cause of the first step in 
the falling of a sub.-tance ; it subsists in Earth and Water 
only. In regard to this quality it has been declared that the 
falling of a substance is due to its gravity, when there is 
nothing in the shape of conjunction, velocity or effort (to 
prevent such falling). 

[l^age 136.] Fluidity is the non-constituent cause of the 
first step in the process of flowing; it subsists in Earth, Light 
and Water. In such earthy substances, as Butter, &c., and in 
such luminous substances as Gold and the rest, — the Fluidity 
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is caused, being brought about by the application of heat ; in 
water on the other hand, it is natural. 

Viscidity is smoothness ; it subsists in Water only; it is 
brought about in the product by reason of a like quality in 
the cause or component particles of that product ; and like 
gravity, &c., it is coeval with the substance in which it sub- 
sists. 

Sound is the quality apprehended by the auditory organ ; 
it is the specific quality belonging to Ahusha. 

“In what manner can sound be said to be apprehended, 
by the Auditory Organ, when as a matter of fact it is pro- 
duced at the place occupied by the drum (for instance), while 
the organ is at the place occupied by the man?” 

True ; but the sound produced at the place of the drum 
produces another sound in close proximity to it, — either in 
the form of water-ripples, where one ripple sets up another 
in close proximity to itself, or in the manner of the filaments 
of the Kadamba flower, where the central carpel shoots off 
the filaments in all directions,— and the ripples being thus 
set up one after the other, till one sound-ripple happens 
to be produced in the regions of the Auditory Organ; and 
it is this last ripple and not either those in the middle or at 
the other extremity, that becomes apprehended by the 
organ. In the same manner, when a piece of bamboo is cleft 
in twain, the sound produced at the point of the cleaving 
sets up sound-ripples, till the last ripple produced in the 
regions of the Auditory Organ becomes apprehended bv 
that organ ; then as regards the ordinary belief ‘ I have heard 
the sound of the drum’ (in the sense of the sound being pro- 
duced in the regions of the drum), — this must be regarded as 
a misconception. 

In the production of the sound of the drum, the 
non-constituent cause is the contact of the drum and the 
Stick with which it is struck ; similarly in the production 
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of the chut-chut sound accompanying the cleaving of the 
bamboo, the non-constituent cause is the disjunction bet- 
ween the cleft parts of the bamboo and the A kasha ; and 
the efficient cause is the disjunction between the two cleft 
pieces of the bamboo. Thus then we find that, at the first 
step, sound is produced either by conjunction or by disjunc- 
tion ; while at the intermediate and at the last step, this has 
sound alone for its non-constituent cause, and favourable air- 
currents for its efficient cause ; this is what has been declared 
in the Vaishesika-Satra (2-2-31) — ‘ Sound is produced by con- 
junction, by disjunction and by sound.’ The constituent cause 
of all sounds however, is Alaska itself. Sound, like action and 
knowledge, continues to exist for three moments of time. The 
first and the intermediate sounds are destroyed bv the sound- 
wave next to itself; while with regard to the last and the 
last but one it would seem that they are destroyed by each 
other, like the two-wrestlers of the story, named ‘ Sunda’ and 
‘ tTpasunda ; but this would be scarcely right; because by 
hypothesis, the last but one should continue t) exist for three 
moments; and as such it would exist only till the second 
moment of the last sound ; and so not existing at the third 
moment of the latter, it could not bring about its destruction; 
for this reason it has been held that the last sound is des- 
troyed by the destruction of the last but one sound. 

That sound is destructible is proved by inference ; the 
inference being stated in the following form : — ‘ Sound 
is transient, — because while belonging to a generality (or 
genus), it is apprehended by our external sense-organ,— 
like the jar’ ; herein the probandum , or what is proved, is the 
fact of sound being transient; and what is meant by a thing 
being transient is that it has a form that is liable to des- 
truction; it does not mean that it has a being or existence 
that is liable to destruction ; because if it meant this latter 
then there could be no transient character in Prior Negation* 
which has no being at all (and is yet regarded as transient) ; 
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and the prolans tliat proves the conclusion is the fact of 
sound belonging to a generality and being apprehended by an 
external sense-organ ; if we had said simply ‘apprehended by 
the sense-organ,’ then the reasoning would apply to the soul 
also (which is apprehended by the organ of the mind) ; hence 
•we have said ‘apprehended by our external sense-organ;’ 
similarly if we had said simply ‘apprehended by external 
sense-organ,’ then it would apply to the atom and such other 
ordinarily imperceptible t lungs that are ‘ apprehended by the 
external sense-organs’ of the Yoyin ; hence we have said 
apprehended by our external sense-organs.’ 

“What proof is there for the existence of such persons 
as the Yoyin ? ” 

The proof, we reply, lies in the following reasoning : — 
The Atoms must be perceptible by some One, because they 
are knowable, like the jar. 

Even with all these qualifications, the above reasoning 
(in proof of the destructibility of sound) would apply to 
Generalities; hence with a view to exclude these, we have 
added the qualification ‘ whiie belonging to a generality’; 
and it is well known that the three categories — Generality, 
Specific Individuality and Inherence —are entirely devoid of 
generality. 

Knowledge consists in the manifestation of objects. It 
is eternal as well as transient; the knowledge of God is 
eternal ; that of all others is transient. 

Pleasure is gratification, and is recognised by all souls 
as something desirable. 

Pain is suffering ; and is recognised by all souls as some- 
thing undesirable. 

Desire is attachment. 

Aversion is anger or soreness. 

Effort is energy or exertion. 

The six qualities— Knowledge, Pleasure, Pain, Desire, 
Aversion and Effort — are perceptible by the mind. 
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Merit and Demerit are the specific causes of pleasure and 
pain respectively. Even though imperceptible, these two 
are known through Scriptures, and also by means of Infer- 
ence, the Inference being in this form — The body and other 
things belonging to Devadatta are the effects of some specific 
quality belonging to Devadatta, because while being effects 
they are the means by which Devadatta’s experiences are 
brought about, like any other object obtained by the man’s 
efforts. And the specific quality by which these, body and 
other things are brought about is known under the names of 
dhamia ’ and ‘ adharma ’ or * merit and demerit because 
such other specific qualities as effort and the rest are not cap- 
able of bringing about such products as the Body and the like. 

Faculty is of three kinds — Velocity, Impression and 
Elasticity. Of these, Velocity subsists in Earth, Water, Light 
and Air; and it is the cause of action (motion). The 
Faculty in the form of Impression subsists in the soul only ; 
and being the product of cognition, becomes the cause of 
remembrance ; it is only when the Impression is aroused that 
it becomes the cause of remembrance ; and the arousing 
or excitement of the Impression consists in its obtaining the 
necessary auxilliary ; the auxiliaries of Impression appear in 
the form of the perception of similar things arid so forth. 
This is what has been thus declared — What arouse the cause 
of remembrance are similarity, unseen agency and constant 
thought.’ Elasticity subsists only in certain tangible sub- 
stances ; it is that quality which makes the bow and such other 
things revert to their original shape after their shape has been 
temporarily altered. 

All the qualities from Knowledge down to Demerit, along 
with Impression, constitues the specific qualities of the soul. 

[Page 143.'] We have described the Qualities, and proceed 
to describe Actions. Action consists of motion ; like Qualities 
it subsists in Substances only ; it co-exists with that limited 
dimension of substances which has been called e corporeality’; 
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and through disjunction it becomes the cause of the destruc* 
tion of the conjunction of its substrate with one point in space, 
and also of the appearance of its conjunction with another 
point. This is of five kinds — throwing upward, throwing down- 
ward, contracting, expanding and going ; Revolving and such 
other actions are all included in going. 

Samunya or Generality is the basis of all comprehensive 
notions; it subsists in Substances, Qualities and Actions; it is 
eternal, one only, but pervading over many things. This is of 
two kinds — higher and lower. The highest or summwn genus 
is ‘ Being ’, which includes many things ; it is a pure generality 
inasmuch as it forms the basis of comprehensive notion 
only. The lower generalities, — in the shape of ‘substance’ 
and the rest, are so called, because they include only a few 
things ; a nd these are generalities as well as individualities 
inasmuch as they form the basis of comprehensive as well as 
exclusive notions. On this subject some people hold that 
there is no generality or genus apart from individuals. But 
against this view ive urge the following considerations : — If 
there were no genus, what would be the basis for that com- 
prehensive notion of oneness that we have with regard to 
many different individual substances, in the absence of some 
such entity as pervades over all these? It is that which forms 
the basis of this comprehensive notion what we call ‘Generali- 
ty.’ “ The comprehensive notion of diverse individuals may 
be explained on the basis of the negation of things other than 
those cognised. [ i. e. all individual cows are spoken of as 
cow, on the basis of all of them equal! v agreeing in beino- the 
negation of the non-raws, %.<>., the negation of all animals — the 
horse and the rest — other than the cow; and thus the one com- 
prehensive notion that we have of all cows would be based upon 
this negation of the non-cow, and not on any generality or 
genus.” This is not right, we reply ; because the compre- 
hensive notion that we have is in the positive form, and not in 
the negative (as it would be if it were based upon negation). 
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The Specific Individuality is eternal, and subsists in 
eternal substances only ; it always forms the basis of exclusive 
notions only. The eternal substances (in which these subsist) 
are Si kasha, Time, Space, Soul and Mind, as also the atoms 
of Barth, Water, Light and Air. 

Inherence is the relation subsisting between things that 
are never found apart from one another, — those, that is, that 
are usually inseparable. This has already been explained 
(Text, p. 15 et seq.). 

Against this the Bauddha raises an objection : — u It has 
been asserted that the whole and its parts being inseparable, 
the relation subsisting between them is £ I nherence.’ This 

,o 

however is not right because the whole has no existence apart 
from the parts. — be., .the wholf is nothing different from the 
parts ; for instance, the jar is nothing more than the compo- 
nent atoms themselves combining in that particular form. 
[And the jar being the same as the component atoms, we 
cannot speak of any relation between them ; as all relation 
subsists between two different things.]” 

To the above, we offer the following reply : — That the 
jar is one and gross is a judgment that is obtained directly 
by Sense-perception ; and this judgment cannot apply to 
the component atoms, which are many, and not gross and not 
perceptible by the senses (which latter circumstance makes 
them totally incapable of forming objects of any judgment 
based directly on sense-perception). It might be argued that 
the aforesaid judgment (in regard to the jar) is wrong. But 
there is no evidence for regarding it as such ; there being no 
sublation of it by means of any subsequent judgment. 


We have described the six categories, Substance and the 
rest ; all these appear as objects of positive conceptions ; and 
as such are all in the. form of entities. We now proceed to 
describe the seventh Category of legation, which, being the 
object of negative conceptions only, is of the form of nonentity. 
In brief, Negation is of two kinds — -'Relative’ or ordinary 
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negation, and Mutual negation. Ordinary negation again is of 
tliree kinds — Prior Negation, Destructive Negation and Abso- 
lute Negation. Before the effect is produced, there is nega- 
tion of that effect in its cause ; it is this negation of the 
effect in its efficient cause that is called 6 Prior Negation erg. 
the Negation of the cloth in the yarns ; this nega T ion is begin- 
ningless, not being brought into existence by anything ; it 
has however an end ; as the very production of the effect 
itself constitutes the end of the ‘ prior negation ’ of that effect. 
When the effect has been produced it is destroyed after a 
time beiug reduced to the form of its original cause ; and this 
destruction of the effect is called its destructive negation; 
e.g. when the jar has been broken, there is negation of the jar 
in the number of pieces into which it has been reduced. 
This negation has a beginning, being (in the case of the jar) 
brought about by the stroke of the stick. Though having a 
beginning, it has no end ; as the effect that has been once des- 
troyed is never brought into existence again [and it is only 
by its reappearance that its negation could be destroyed.] 
When an object has had no existence in the past, nor has it 
an existence in the present, nor is there any likelihood of its 
coming into existence in the future, this negation of the object 
is called ‘ absolute’; e.g., the negation of colour in Air. 

[ Page 148.] Mutual negation is that which has for its 
counter-entity \i.e., which denies) the identity of things ; e.g. 
in the conception ‘ the jar is not the cloth,’ we have the 
mutual negation of the jar and the cloth. 

We have described the ‘ objects of cognition). [We 
proceed to describe Cognition ; and with regard to the nature 
of cognitions, the Idealists, the Bancldha and the Vedantin, 
raise an objection] — “Objects have no existence apart from 
cognitions (according to the Bauddha), or from Brahman (ac- 
cording to the Vbuuntin!.” This hoWever is not right; be- 
cause that objects exist is proved by sense-perception and other 
forms of valid cognition ; so their existence cannot be denied. 
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(5) Buddhi or Knowledge is that which is spoken of by 
such synonymous words as “ upalabdlii ' (apprehension), ‘jiluna 
(cognition), ‘ pratyaya ’ (cognizance), and so forth ; or we may 
define it as consisting in the manifestation of things. In brief, 
it is of two kinds — Direct Apprehension and Remembrance. 
Direct Apprehension again is of two kinds — true and false ; 
the true apprehension is that which is in consonance with the 
real character of the thing apprehended ; and it is brought 
about by the instruments of right Cognition, Sense-perception 
and the rest ; for instance, by means of the undiseased eye we 
have the apprehension of the jar and such other things ; by 
means of the smoke as the indicative mark ( probans ) we 
have the apprehension of fire ; by the perception of the simi- 
larity of the cow we have the apprehension of the fact of a 
particular animal bearing the name of gavaya ; and by means 
of such sentences as “one desiring heaven should perform the 
Jyotistoma sacrifice” we get at the apprehension of the fact that 
the Jyotistoma sacrifice is the means of attaining heaven. The 
false apprehension is that which is not in consonance with the 
real character of the thing cognised, and is obtained by means of 
invalid instruments of knowledge. It is of three kinds — Doubt, 
Guess and Misapprehension. Doubt and Guess will be described 
later on. Misapprehension consists in the knowing of a 
thing as what it is not ; — i.e., an Error ; e.g. When the piece of 
shell before the eye, which is not silver, is apprehended as sil- 
ver. Remembrance also is of two kinds according as it is, or is 
not, in consonance with the real character of the thing remem- 
bered ; both these kinds of Remembrance appear during wak- 
ing ; in dreams all the cognition that there is is of the nature of 
such remembrance as is not in consonance with the real thing. 
That it is so is proved by the fact that while in reality the 
thing remembered during dreams should be known as ‘that 
(being not before the eyes), it is actually known as ‘this’’ 
(thereby being the Cognition of a thing as what it is net]. 
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[Page 151]. All Cognitions are formless; the object 
cognised cannot be regarded as imposing its own form on tbe 
Cognition ; because the theory of Cognition being with form as 
has been rejected. It is for this same reason that we do not 
infer the presence of objects, from the form of Cognitions ; 
specially as the existence of objects — jar and the like — is 
proved by Sense-perception itself. Every Cognition is however 
indicated or defined by its object, as it is only when related to 
its object that the Cognition becomes apprehended by the 
mind ; as the judgment arising from every apprehension is in 
the form ‘ I have the cognition of the jar ,’ and not merely in 
the form * I have a cognition.’ 

(6) The Mind is the internal organ ; and has already been 
described (along with the Sense-organs). 

(7) Activity , partaking of Merit and Demerit, consists in 
such actions as sacrificing and the like ; this forms the basis of 
all that goes on in the world. 

(8) Defects consist of Attachment, Aversion and Stupe- 
faction. Attachment consists in Desire ; Aversion in Anger ; 
and Stupefaction in wrong knowledge or misapprehension. 

(9) Re-birth or Re-incarnation consists in the soul’s aban- 
donment of one body and obtaining of another. 

(10) Resultant Experience consists in the direct cogniz- 
ance of pleasure or pain. 

(11) Pain is trouble; and this has already been des- 
cribed. 

(12) Release is final Emancipation ; this consists 
in the absolute cessation of the twenty-one forms of pain 
The twenty-one forms of pain, including the important as well 
as the unimportant ones, are — (1) the body, (2-7) the six sense 
organs, (8-13) the six objects of the six organs, (.14 — 19) the 
six cognitions obtained through the organs, (20) pleasure, 
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and (21) pain. Pleasure is regarded as ‘pain’, because of its 
being mixed up with pain ; and pleasure (accompanied by 
pain) is called ‘pain’ in the same manner as honey mixed 
with poison is called ‘poison.’ 

“In what manner does this Release come about ? ” 

When the man seeking Release has duly learnt from the 
Scriptures the real nature of all things, he notices many de- 
ficiencies in the objects of experience, whereby he loses his 
attachment or desire for these ; after this he gives himself 
up to meditation ; on the due perfection of which he comes to 
perceive the real character of his soul ; and being freed from 
all defects, he continues to perform only the acts laid down 
as necessary ; and thus he does not acquire any further merit 
or demerit ; as for his past merit and demerit, he knows them 
all by means of his Yogic powers ; and knowing them he 
brings them together and passes through the experiences re- 
sulting from them ; by this process all his past Karmic residuum 
becomes exhausted ; and so when his present body falls off there 
is no new body to be taken up by him ; which makes it impos- 
sible for him to come into contact with the twenty-one forms of 
pain beginning with the body ; this being due to the absence 
of any cause for this (in the shape of past merit and demerit); 
and it is this cessation of the twenty-one forms of pain that 
constitutes what is called Emancipation or Release. 

Section 3. 

On Doubt. 

When with reference to one and the same object there 
arise ideas of two mutually contradictory things, it is what is 
called * Doubt.’ It is of three kinds — (1) arising from the 
non-perception of the difference between two things, and the 
perception of only their similarities ; (2) arising from the 
difference of opinions ; and (3) arising from the perception 
of a property that is peculiar to the thing concerned. As an 
instance of Doubt arising from the perception of similarities, 
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and non-perception of differences, we have the Donbt as to the 
object seen being * a man or a post in this case with reference 
to the object seen, when the observer fails to perceive either 
the presence of crooked crevices which would lead to its being 
definitely recognised as the post — or the presence of head, 
hand, and the rest, which would indicate it definitely to be a 
man , — and he perceives only the tallness, and such other pro- 
perties common to the post and the man,- — he has the doubt 
in the form — 8 is this a post or a man ? ’ (2) The second kind 
of Doubt is that which is due to there being difference of 
opinions, and the distinctive features not being perceived ; e.g. 
the Doubt as to words being eternal or non-eternal. Some peo- 
ple hold that words are eternal, while others hold that they are 
non-eternal ; and the impartial man who becomes apprised 
of this difference of opinion, and does not himself notice any 
features in words that would point definitively one wav or the 
other— has the doubt, — ‘is word eternal or non-eternal?’ (3) 
The third form of Doubt is that which is due to the perception 
of a property that is peculiar to the thing in question only; e.g. 
when one perceives the odour of earth, — which is a property 
peculiar to Earth only, and which does not indicate either eter- 
nality or non-eternality, — and he does not notice any other 
property either one way or the other,— there arises a doubt in 
his mind as to the eternality or non-eternality of Earth ; the 
doubt being in the form — ‘ Is the earth eternal, because pos- 
sessed of the quality of odour which is not present in non-etern- 
al substances ? or is it non-eternal, because possessed of the 
quality of odour which is not present in any eternal subtance ?’ 

Section (4). 

On Motive. 

Motive is that, by which urged, man has recourse to activ- 
ity ; and it consists in the seeking of pleasure and avoid- 
ance of pain , as it is for the sake of these two ends that all 
men act. 
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Section (5). 

On Corroborative Instance. 

The Corroborative Instance is that with regard to which 
there is an agreement between the two parties of a disputa- 
tion. It is of two kinds — (1) The Instance per similarity, e.g. 
the kitchen is the instance corroborating the reason ‘ smoke ’ 
as proving the presence of fire (the kitchen being similar to 
the thing in question, in that it contains smoke and fire); and 
(2) the instance, per dissimilarity ; e.g. in corroboration of the 
same reason we have the dissimilar instance of the Lake 
(which is dissimilar , inasmuch as it presents a case where 
there being no fire there is no smoke). 

Section ( 6 ). 

On Demonstrated Truth. 

Demonstrated Truth is a conclusion that is recognised as 
proved. It is of four kinds : — (1) That which is accepted as 
such by all systems of philosophy ; (2) that which is admitted 
by any one system only ; (3) consequential, that is a natural 
corrollary to another established conclusion ; and (4) that which 
is accepted as such only for the sake of argument. To the first 
class belong such propositions as that everything that has 
qualities exists ; to the second class, the proposition accepted in 
the Nyaya system and in the allied system of the Vaishesika, 
that the mind is a sense-organ ; to the third class belongs the 
proposition that e God is omniscient’ following as a necessary 
corrollary to the conclusion that ‘ earth, &c., are created by 
God;’ to the fourth class belongs the proposition that ‘sound 
is a quality’ which is admitted by Jaimini for the purpose of 
discussing the question of its eternality or non-eternality. 

Section (7). 

Members (of Syllogistic Reasoning). 

The several factors of the inferential syllogism are called 
its ‘members.’ They are five in mumber, consisting of Final 
Conclusion and the rest. Says the Sutra (1-1-32) — « The mem- 
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hers are — Statement of the Proposition, Statement of the Rea- 
son or Probans, Statement of Example, Application of the Rea- 
son to the subject in question, and Final Conclusion.’ The 
sentence that speaks of the ‘ subject ’ as qualified by the pre- 
dicate -—probandum — is called the ‘statement of the proposition, 
e. g. the sentence ‘this mountain contains fire.’ The sentence 
that puts forward the reason — probans — ending in words either 
with the Instrumental or the Ablative termination, is called 
the ‘ Statement of the Reason,’ — e.g. ‘ dhumavattvena ’ or ‘ dhu - 
mavattvat,’ ‘because it contains smoke.’ The sentence which 
points out the invariable concomitance (between the probans 
and the 'probandum ), along with the'corroborative instance, is 
called the * statement of example,’ — e.g. ‘that which contains 
smoke contains fire, as for instance, the kitchen.’ That which 
points out the presence of the probans in the ‘subject,’ is called 
the ‘application of the Reason to the subject,’ — e.g.* this moun- 
tain contains smoke which is invariably concomitant with fire” 
or ‘ this mountain contains smoke.’ That which sums up the 
presence of the probandum in the ‘subject’ is the ‘Final Con- 
clusion,’ — e.g. ‘ therefore this mountain contains fire.’ These 
are the several ‘members ’ of the syllogistic statement, and 
as such they resemble * parts ’ of the whole ; and are not so 
many ‘ parts ’ in the sense of the * constituent cause ’ ; because 
the constituent cause of all sounds (and words are only sounds ) 
is the Akasha. 

Section ( 8 ). 

On Confutation. 

Confutation consists in pointing out an undesirable con- 
tingency ; that is to say, when of two things that are invari- 
ably concomitant, we admit that which is concomitant, and 
thereby indicate that with which it is concomitant, this pro- 
cess is what is called ‘ confutation ’ ; for instance, (having 
recognised the fact that all jars are perceptible,) thereby 
accepting the concomitance between ‘jar ’ and ‘ perceptibility’) 
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when we say ' if the jar had been here ’ (by which we admit 
the concomitant jar) * it would have been perceptible ’ (thereby 
indicating the possibility of perceptibility, which is not desirable, 
the jar being not perceived at the place). This * confuta- 
tion ’ serves as an aid to the instruments of right cognition. 
For instance, when there arises a doubt as to whether or not 
the mountain contains fire, if some one were to assert that it 
did not contain fire, then against him we would urge — ‘ if it 
did not contain fire, then, being without fire, it would be 
without smoke also ’ — whereby the undesirable contingency of 
* smokelessness ’ (when the mountain is actually found to be 
smoking) is pointed out ; and it is this urging of an undesirable 
contingency that constitutes * Confutation ’ ; this particular 
Confutation serves to clarify (or justify) the conclusion arrived 
at by means of Inference ; for instance, it justifies or validates 
the notion of the presence of fire which forms the object 
of inference based upon smoke as the probans ; inasmuch 
as it invalidates or rejects all possibility of the absence of 
fire. It is in this manner that Confutation aids Inferences. 
Some people seek to include Confutation under * Doubt ; ’ but 
this is not right : because Confutation pertains to one aspect 
of the case only (while Doubt pertains to both aspects). 

Section (5). 

On Definitive Cognition. 

Definitive Cognition is assured conviction ; it is the ulti- 
mate result of the Instruments of Cognition. 

Section m 
On Discussion. 

Discussion consists in disquisition between two persons 
desirous of arriving at the true conclusion in regard to the 
subject at issue ; it is in this that we find the use of the eight 
nigrahas or clinchers, — Deficiency , Superfluity, Abandoning of 
position and the five ‘fallacious reasons’ (to be described below.) 
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Section {11). 

On Controversy. 

Controversy consists in the discussion that is held be- 
tween two persons desiring victory over each other, and which 
contains arguments in favour of both sides of the question 
at issue. In this form of discussion all the various Clinchers 
find their place, in accordance with the exigencies of argu- 
mentation. Its ultimate purpose lies in the establishing of 
one’s own position, after the demolishing of the position of 
the adversary. 

Section {12). 

On Wrangling. 

The above, when not leading to the establishing of one’s 
own position, is what is called ‘ Wrangling ; ’ its sole aim lies 
in the demolishing of the opponent’s position. In fact, for 
the wrangler, there is no position to be established. The 
form of discussion called ‘hatha’ or ‘ controversy,’ consists 
in the statement by more than two persons, of the arguments 
in support of the two sides of the question at issue. 

Section {13). 

Op Fallacious Probans or Reason. 

With regard to the prolans , several necessary conditions 
have been laid down, such, for instance, as that it should sub- 
sist in the ‘ subject,’ and so forth ; in so far as it fails in any one 
of these points, it is regarded as ‘ fallacious.’ Even so, how- 
ever, it may be found to possess some of the characteristics of 
the real ‘probans ’ ; and as such appearing as * probans ’ it has 
been called semblance of the probans.’ There are five kinds 
of Fallacious Reason— (1) ‘ the unproved or unattested,’ (2) 
‘the contradictory,’ (3) ‘ the inconclusive,’ (4) c the neutralis- 
ing,’ and (5) ‘the annulled.’ (See above, Text, pp. 58, et. seq). 
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Udayana Las pointed out that th e probans is said to be * known’ 
or ‘ proved ’ when it is actually recognised as concomitant with 
the probandum and as subsisting in the ‘ subject ’ ; and it is the 
absence of this recognition that, according to him, constitutes 
the fallacy of the ' unknown or unproved probans.’ Though 
this definition is found to be applicable to the ' contradictory 
probans ’ and other fallacies also, yet we shall proceed to show 
in what manner this may be regarded as applying distinctively 
to the ‘ unknown probans ’ only. In the case of all fallacious 
Reasons that condition is held to be the ‘ fallacy ’vitiating the 
Reason which is the first to be detected and which is actually 
capable of indicating the Reason to be fallacious ; and inas- 
much as the fallaciousness of the Reason being clearly indi- 
cated by this one fact, that closes the discussion, there is no 
force in any other vitiating conditions that may happen to be 
subsequently detected ; in view of this, that Reason alone can 
be called £ contradictory ’ in regard to which the vitiating 
condition that is detected first of all is that it involves contradic- 
tion, inasmuch as it is actually concomitant with the contrary of 
the probandum that is sought to be proved by its means ; 
similarly, in cases where the vitiating condition detected is 
that it is not actually concomitant with the 'probandum, the 
fallacy attaching to the Reason is called ‘ inconclusiveness,’ 
and so on. In the same manner in cases where there is no 
knowledge of the fact that the Reason is invariably concomi- 
tant with the probandum, or that it subsists in the ' subject 
the reason is said to be ' Unknown or ‘ Unproved. ’ 

This fallacy of the ‘ Unknown’ or ‘ Unproved ’ is of three 
kinds : — (a) that wh ich has an unhioivn or uncertain subject, ( b) 
that icliose very form is not proved, and (c) that which has its in- 
variable concomitance not established. As an example of the first 
of these we have the following reasoning — ‘ The sky-lotus 
is fragrant, because it is a lotus, like the ordinary lotus in the 
water’ ; in this we find that the 'subject’ of the Reason 
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(character of the lotus') is tlie ‘ sty-lotus ’ whicli is a non-entity. 
Another example we have in the reasoning — 5 The jar is non- 
eternal, because it is a product, like the cloth.’ 

In regard to the latter example an objection is raised. 
“ In this case the * subject ’ of the Reason is the jar, and as this 
is not a non-entity, the Reason cannot be said to have its 
‘ Subject ’ unknown ; though it may be regarded as a super- 
fluity, proving the non-eternality of the jar which is already 
proved.” This is not right, we reply ; any object does not, 
by its very nature, become the ‘ Subject ’ of an Inference ; it 
is regarded as a ‘Subject’ only when the presence of the pro- 
lans in it begins to be suspected ; this is what is thus 
declared in the Bliasija — ‘Reasoning is operative neither with 
reference to what is not known at all, nor with reference to 
that which is definitely known ; but only with reference to 
that whose presence is suspected’ ; in regard to the reasoning 
in question, we find that there is no doubt — or mere suspicion — 
with regard to the non-eternality of the jar ; as it is definitely 
known for certain ; consequently even though by itself the 
jar is an entity, yet, inasmuch as there is no doubt as to its 
non-eternality , it cannot be regarded as the ‘ Subject ; ’ and 
hence the ‘ Subject’ being not ‘ known ’ as such, the Reason 
becomes fallacious. 

(b) The reason is said to be one that has its form not 
known which does not subsist in the * Subject ; ’ as an ex- 
ample, in the reasoning ‘Generality is non-eternal, because 
it is an effect,’ — where as a matter of fact, the Reason, ‘Charac- 
ter of effect ’ is such that it does not subsist in the generality 
which is the ‘ Subject.’ The ‘ partially unknown ’ also is only 
a form of that which has its form not known*. An example 

4 There is in one of the MSS. before the last section a long passage describing 
the ‘partially unknown’ Reason; this passage is not found in the other 3 MSS ; nor 
is it in keeping with the sentence that ioWov.s—Vhaga&id.dho’pi svariipasiddha eva. 
Hence it has been omitted in the text ; but we translate it here in the note. 

1 An example of the partially unknown we have in the reasoning — ‘Sound is non- 
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of this ‘ partially unknown* we have in the reasoning — * The 
four atoms of Earth, Water, &c. are eternal, — because they 
are odorous ’ — where odorousness is such that it is not present 
in all the four that go to make up the * Subject,’ subsisting as 
it does in the Earth-atom only; this is what makes the Rea- 
son * partially unproved.’ In the same manner, ‘ the unknown 
qualification,’ ‘ the unknown qualified,’ ‘ that form of the un- 
known in which the qualification is impotent or incapable’, 
‘ that in which the qualified is impotent ’ and so forth 
are only forms of ‘ that which has its form unknown.’ 
An example of the * unknown qualification ’ we have 
in the reasoning — ‘ sound is eternal, because being a 
substance ’ it is not tangible’ ; here the Reason is ‘ in- 
tangibility coupled with substantiality ’, and not merely 
* intangibility ’; and as sound is a quality, the qualification of 
‘substantiality ’ is not present in it ; and this is what constitutes 
the ‘ unknown qualification, ’ as so long as ‘ substr; ntiality ’ is 
not present the * intangibility coupled with substantiality ’ 
cannot be present in it ; as for example if either the man or the 
stick be absent, the * man with the stick ’ cannot be present ; 
consequently, even though intangibility is present, inasmuch 
the qualified intangiblity is not present, the reason becomes one 

eternal, because it is always accompanied by Effort’; here the non-eternality of sound 
is th e probartdum, its being accompanied by effort is the Reason ; and as a matter of 
fact this last character is not found to be preseut'in all Sounds ; because though the 
first utterance of the Sound is certainly preceded by the effort of the speaker, yet the 
sound-waves following upon that first sound are brought about by the sound-waves 
preceding them; and hence are not preceded by Effort ; this is what makes the Reason 
‘ partially unknown.’ Question : — What do you mean by being accompanied or preceded 
by Effort. Answer What happens is that first of all there is contact of the mind 
with the Soul; then Cognition, then the desire to speak, then the effort, then the dis- 
junction of the wind in the body from its former position, and its contact with an- 
other position, — whereupon follows the first sound-wave. And thus it is this first 
sound-wave alone that is preceded immediately by Effort ; which cannot be said of 
the further sound-waves that are produced by that wave ; because the precedence 
of Effort is present in only a few sounds, the first sound-waves ; but is not present 
in all. 
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that has its form not known. An example of the ‘ unknown 
qualified ’ we have in the reasoning — ‘ sound is eternal, be- 
cause being intangible it is a substance’ ; here also the reason 
is a qualified one (the intangibility qualifying substantiality) ; 
and when the qwUifie i (substantiality) is absent, the qualified 
Reason cannot be present. An example of the ‘ impotent 
qualification ’ we have in the reasoning — ‘sound is eternal, be- 
cause being a quality, it has no cause’ ; here the qualification 
‘ being a quality ’ is ‘ impotent, ’ because it has absolutely no force 
(in the proving of eternality) ; Eternality being proved merely 
by the absence of cause ; it is thus that the reason comes to be 
one of ‘ impotent qualification ’; this becomes only a form of 
that which has its form unknown,’ because when the quali- 
fication is absent, the Reason qualified by it is also absent. 
An objection is raised — “ The being a quality constitutes the 
qualification, and this is certainly present in sound.” True, 
the character of ‘ quality ’ is present in Sound ; but it is not a 
* qualification ’ of the Reason; because that alone can be re- 
garded as the ' qualification of the Reason ’ which serves the 
useful purpose of distinguishing it from other things ; and as 
this purpose is not served by the mention of * being a quali- 
ty,’ it is for this reason that it is called an ‘ impotent qualifi- 
cation ? An example of the ‘ impotent qualified ’ we have in 
the same reasoning stated conversely, — e.g. * sound is eternal 
because being without cause, it is a quality’ ; here the mere 
qualification — ‘being without cause’ is sufficient to prove the 
required eternality ; and the ‘ qualified’ ( being quality) is ‘impo- 
tent ’ (without force to prove the conclusion). This also is a 
form of ‘that which has its form unknown,’ because in the 
absence of the object qualified, the ‘qualified’ is not present ; 
and it is in the qualified form that the Reason is put forward - 
the rest is as before. 

(c) The Reason ‘ that has its invariable concomitance 
not duly ascertained’ is of two kinds — (1) That which is 
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not concomitant with the probandum, and (2) that which 
is related to a probandum with an adventitious adjunct- 
An example of the former we have in the reasoning — ‘All 
that exists is momentary like the clouds, — Sound and the other 
objects in question exist, — therefore these objects are momen- 
tary’ ; here * sound and other objects ’ form the ‘ subject,’ 
the ‘momentary character ’ of these is the probandum , and 
their ‘existence’ is the probans ; and as a matter of fact we 
find that there is no proof for asserting the invariable con- 
comitance of ‘ existence’ with ‘momentariness. ’ The second 
kind — i.e., that reason ivhose invariable concomitance is not as- 
certained , because of its being related to a nrobandum with an 
adventitious adjunct, — we have in the following reasoning : — 
‘ He is dark, because he is Maitri’s son, — like a number of 
Maitri’s children whom we see’; here darkness is sought to be 
proved by the circumstance of being Maitri’s son ; but as a 
matter of fact we know that what makes the dark complexion 
is not the fact of being Maitri’s child ; what brings it about is 
the effect of her feeding upon vegetables, &c.; and it is this 
latter that is called ‘ Upadlii’ (adventitious vitiating adjunct); 
hence in the relationship of darkness with the character of being 
Maitri’s child, we find an adventitious adjunct in the shape of be- 
ing the effect of feeding on vegetables ; similarly, if we seek to prove 
the presence of smoke by the presence of fire, we meet with an 
adventitious adjunct in the shape of the contact of wet fuel; 
thus then, by reason of these adjuncts, we find that there is no 
real concomitance between the reason and that which is sought 
to be proved by it ; and it is for this reason that such Reasons 
are held to be such as have their invariable concomitance not 
ascertained. Another example of this same fallacy we have 
in the reasoning — ‘ The killing of animals at sacrifices is sinful; 
— because it is killing,— like the killing apart from sacrifices’ 
in connection with this we know that what makes the killing 
sinful , is not its being killing , but the fact of its being prohibited 
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in the Scriptures', which latter therefore forms the adven- 
titious adjunct in the case ; and thus in this case also the desir- 
ed invariable concomitance cannot be ascertained. An objec- 
tion is raised : — “ The adventitious vitiating adjunct has been 
defined as 4 that which while being the invariable concomi- 
tant of the prolandum is not the invariable concomitant of the 
prolans’; and this is not found to be applicable to the character 
of being prohibited by the Scriptures (which has been put forward 
as the adventitious condition in the above reasoning) ; how 
then can this character be regarded as a vitiating condition ? ” 
This is not right, we reply ; because as a matter of fact, the 
said definition of the vitiating condition is quite applicable to 
the character of being prohibited: for instance, this character 
is certainly the concomitant of the prolandum, 1 sinfulness’ ; 
because we know that whatever is sinful is always pro- 
hibited ; on the other hand, it is not true that whatever is 
hilling is always prohibited , because in the case of sacrificial 
hilling we find that it is not prohibited. Thus have we ex- 
plained the three kinds of the ‘ Unproven Reason.’ 

(2) We proceed to explain the ‘Contradictory Reason’ — 
That Reason which is concomitant with the contrary of the 
prolandum is called ‘ Contradictory.’ An example of this we 
have in the reasoning — ‘ Sound is eternal, because it is a 
product’; here eternality is the prolandum and ‘being a 
product’ the Reason ; but as a matter of fact we know that 
what the ‘ product ’ has for its invariable concomitant is, not 
eternality, but its contrary ‘ non-eternality' ; as all that is a 
product is always found to be non-eternal; consequently the 
Reason in this case, ‘ being a product,’ becomes * Contradic- 
tory.’ 

(3) That Reason which is of a character that makes the 
prolandum doubtful is called ‘Inconclusive’ or * Fallible. ’ 
It is of two kinds — that which is inconclusive because too com- 
prehensive or ivide, and that which is inconclusive because too 
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exclusive or narrow. To the former class belongs that Reason 
which subsists in the ‘Subject’ as well as in such things in 
which the probandum, is known to exist and also in such things 
in which the probandum is known to be absent ; e. g. in the 
reasoning ‘Sound is eternal because it is knowable,’ we find 
that the Reason ‘ knowability’ is present in the * subject/ 
Sound ; as well as in such things as Akasha and the rest which 
are eternal , and in which as such, the probandum ‘ Eternality’ 
is known to be present ; — and also in such things as the jar 
and the rest, which are non-eternal, and in which, as such, 
the probandum ‘Eternalit} 7 ', is known to be absent ; thus the 
Reason, ‘ Knowability’ is found to be ‘ inconclusive, because 
too comprehensive.’ The Reason that is ‘ inconclusive because 
too exclusive’ is one that is present in the ‘subject’ 
only, and not in either such things as are known to contain 
the probandum, or in things in which the probandum is 
known to be absent ; an example of this we find in the 
reasoning — ‘ The earth is eternal, because it is odorous’ ; here 
‘ odorousness’ is the Reason ; and we know that it subsists 
only in the earth ; and not either in such eternal things as 
Akasha and the rest in which the probandum ‘ eternality’ is 
known to be present, nor in such non-eternal things as Water 
and the rest, in which the probandum is known to be absent. 
We proceed to describe that form of Inconclusive Reason 
which is known by the particular name of ‘Fallible.’ As a rule, 
all valid Reasons are such that while subsisting in all things 
known to contain the probandum, they do not subsist iu any 
such thing as is known to contain the contrary or negation of 
the probandum ; under the circumstances, the ‘ fallibility or 
‘failure’ of the Reason consists in its not fulfilling this 
aforesaid condition, by having the contrary of the probandum 
for its concomitant; and this ‘fallibility’ is twofold, consist- 
ing (1) in subsistence in both, that in which the pro- 
bandum is present and that in which the contrary of the 
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probandvm is present, and (2j in not subsisting in either of 
these two. 

(4) The ‘Neutralised Reason’ is that which is opposed 
by an equally strong reason to the contrary ; another name 
of this kind of ‘ fallacious reason’ is ‘ SatpratipahscC ; an ex- 
ample of this we have in the reasoning — ‘ Sound is non- 
eternal, because we do not find in it any eternal properties’; 
as opposed to this w'e have the counter-reasoning, * Sound is 
eternal because we do not find in it any non-eternal proper- 
ties’ ; this latter reasoning is called ‘ pratipal-sa’ or ‘opponent’, 
because being equally strong it establishes a conclusion 
directly contrary to that of the former reasoning ; that which 
is not equally strong is not a real ‘ opponent.’ The reason- 
ing proving the contrary of a conclusion is of three kinds — 
(a) that upon which the former reasoning is dependent, ( b ) 
that which is dependent upon the former reasoning, and (c) 
that which is neither of these two ; the first of these being 
the more powerful of the two tends to the rejection of the 
former reasoning ; e. g. when the reasoning — ‘ the atom is 
non-eternal, because it is material or corporeal, like the jar’ — 
is opposed by the reasoning proving the existence of the 
atom, this latter reasoning, even though proving the eternal- 
ity of the atom, which is the contrary of the former conclusion, 
cannot be regarded as the ‘opponent’ or ‘counter-reasoning’ 
of the former, because it is such that the former depends 
upon it, and as such the latter reasoning tends to the former 
being entirely rejected; the dependence of the former reason- 
ing upon the latter is based upon the fact that it is the latter 
that establishes the ‘ Subject’ of the former ; so long as the 
* Subject’ Atom has not been duly cognised by means of a 
valid instrument of knowledge, the reasoning as to its non- 
eternality cannot proceed ; as if it did proceed, it would be 
open to the fallacy of the ‘ unproven or unknown subject’ ; 
consequently, the very putting forward of the reasoning 
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in support of the non-eternality of the atom presupposes the 
validity of the reasoning proving the existence of the atom ; 
as in the absence of this latter, it could not itself appear ; and 
thus being dependent upon it, it becomes rejected by it, being 
the weaker of the two, When, on the other hand, the 
second reasoning is one that is itself dependent upon the 
former reasoning, it happens to be the weaker of the two ; 
and is therefore rejected by it ; as in the case of the two 
reasonings just mentioned, if the order of the two were 
reversed. For these reasons it is only when the two 
reasonings are equal in their strength (apparent validity) that 
we have the fallacy of * neutralisation.’ 

(5) That Reason is said to be ‘ annulled,’ in whose * sub- 
ject’ the absence of the probandum is known by a more 
authoritative instrument of cognition ; another name for this 
‘fallacious reason’ is * Badhitavisaya , ’ — i. e. ‘ whose object 
is sublated.’ An example of this we have in the rea- 
soning ‘ Fire is not hot, because it is a product, like water; 
here the Reason is ‘being a product,’ and it is put for- 
ward to prove the ‘ absence of heat’ ; and as a matter 
of fact, the absence or negation of this ‘ absence of heat’ 
in the ‘ subject’ fire is known by means of Sense-perception ; 
inasmuch as the hotness of fire is known by the Tactile 
organ. Another instance of the ‘ Annulled Reason ’ we have 
when ‘ being an entity’ is brought forward as a reason to 
prove the momentary character of the jar; because here also 
the negation of the probandum ‘ momentariness'' — i.e., the non- 
momentary character of the jar is known by means of Sense- 
perception in the form of Recognition ; inasmuch as when 
we see a jar that we have seen before, we at once have the 
recognition in the form ‘ this is the same jar that I had seen 
before,’ — this recognition being brought about by the sense- 
organ as aided by the impression left by the previous percep- 
tion, and apprehending within itself the two points of time 
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(past and present) ; and this Recognition proves that the jar 
is lasting, not momentary. 

All the aforesaid five * fallacious reasons’ are not ‘Reasons’ 
proper; because they fail to establish their probandum,— 
being wanting in one or more of the necessary conditions of the 
* valid reason,’ — such for instance as that it should subsist in 
the ‘ subject ’ and so forth. 

All definitions are * reasons’ of the universal-negative 
kind (serving to preclude from a certain category things not 
fulfilling the specified conditions) ; consequently the three 
‘defects’ pertaining to definitions, — viz. ‘too narrow,’ ‘too 
wide’ and ‘impossible’ — are to be included among the above 
five ‘ fallacious reasons,’ and are nothing apart from these. 
For instance, the ‘ too wide’ definition falls within the scope 
of the ‘ Reason whose concomitance with the probctndum is 
not proven,’ inasmuch as the definition does not exclude 
each and every such thing as is known to contain the nega- 
tion of the probandum ; and also because it is vitiated by an 
adventitious adjunct ; as for instance, when the cow is defined 
as an animal ’ ; where it is a well-known fact that what makes 
the cow a ‘ cow ’ is * the presence of the dewlap and such 
other distinctive features.’ Similarly the ‘ too narrow’ defini- 
tion falls within the ‘partially unproven Reason,’ as for 
instance, when the cow is defined as ‘ the variegated cow. ’ 
In the same manner the ‘ impossible ’ definition's within 
the ‘ absolutely unproven Reason ’ ; as when the cow is de- 
fined as ‘ the animal with undivided hoofs.’ 

Section ( 14 ). 

On Perversion or Casuistry, 

When a person puts forward an assertion by means of 
words conveying one sense, if the other person should take 
the words in another sense and then proceed to point out 
defects in the reasoning, -this procedure is what is called 
Perversion. For example, one person says ‘ Navakamiah- 
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yam JDevadattak’ , meaning thereby that Devadatta possesses 
a new blanket ; but the other person takes the word ‘ nava ’ 
in another sense (that of nine) and then proceeds to point out 
the mistake in it by showing that ‘ IDevadatta being a 
poor man does not possess nine blankets ; he cannot afford 
even two, whence could he have nine ? ’ The disputant who 
has recourse to this method is called ‘ perverse ’ or a ‘Casuist.’ 

Section (15). 

On Futile Rejoindeb. 

The Futile Rejoinder consists in the incorrect answer ; 
it is of many kinds — * utkarsasama ,’ ‘ apkarsasama,' and so 
forth ; we do not describe all these many varieties here. When 
the possibility of the presence of a property that is not con- 
comitant with the Reason is put forward on the basis of the 
presence in the probandum of a certain property which, 
though present in the object cited as the corroborative in- 
stance, is not one that is invariably concomitant with the 
Reason, — we have a case of the Utkarsasama; as for instance, 
when the reasoning ‘ sound is non-eternal, because it is a 
product, like the jar ’ has been put forward, if, in answer to 
it, someone were to say, — * if by reason of its being a product, 
sound be regarded as non-eternal , like the jar, then, like the 
same jar, and for the same reason, it may be regarded as a 
composite substance also [where though in fact, non-eternality 
is invariably concomitant with being a product, yet composite- 
ness is not so concomitant with it ; and merely on the ground 
of the compositeness being found, in the jar, along with the 
quality of being a product, the possibility of its presence in 
Sound, which is the ‘ subject,’ is put forward for the purpose 
of discrediting the aforesaid reasoning]. The Apakarsasama 
is that where through that quality belonging to the corrobora- 
tive instance, which is nob invariably concomitant with the Rea- 
son, one puts forward the possibility of the negation of a 
certain quality, such negation not being one with which the 
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Reason is invariably concomitant; for instance, if, in answer 
to the aforesaid reasoning (proving the non-eternality of sound), 
some one were to say — ‘ if by reason of its being t» product, 
sound be regarded as non-eternal like the jar, then, like the 
same jar, and for the same reason, it may also be regarded as 
not audible ; as certainly the jar is not audible.' 1 

Section (16). 

On Clinchers. 

[Page 184]. A Clincher is that whereby the opponent 
is silenced or defeated. It is of many kinds — such as ‘ defi- 
ciency,’ ‘ superfluity,’ ‘ renouncing of position,’ ‘ incoherence,’ 
‘fatuity,’ ‘admission of the opponent’s view,’ ‘contradiction,’ 
and so forth, — yet, for fear of becoming too prolix, we do not 
describe all of them. That which falls short of what is 
intended to be said, is called * deficient’ ; that which goes 
beyond what is intended is ‘ superfluous’ ; when one falls off 
from the position he had taken up, he is said to ‘ renounce 
his position’ ; when what is said does not bear upon the 
subject under consideration, we hare ‘ incoherence’ ; when 
the man is absolutely incapable of finding an answer, we have 
a case of ‘ fatuity’ ; when the man is made to admit the view 
of his opponent, we have the ‘ admission of the opposite view’; 
when the man demolishes what he originally wished to 
establish, we have a case of * contradiction.’ 

In this work we have again and again explained those 
things that are extremely useful ; if we have omitted to ex- 
plain things not of much use, this fact cannot be urged 
against us ; as what we have explained is enough for the pur- 
poses of the young learner. 

Thus ends the ‘ Exposition of Reasoning ’ by Keshava Mishra. 
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PREFACE. 

In the course of my study of the Bhcitta system of Purva- 
Mimamsa, I was, in mauy places, struck by the ingenuity 
and apparent simplicity of many Prabhakara explanations. 
This led me to the study of this much misrepresented 
system ; — a study which received fresh impetus from the 
institution by the University of Allahabad of the degree of 

* Doctor of Letters,’ in connection with which I elected for 
the subject of my dissertation, the Prabhalcara School of 
Purva-Mlmamsa. At the very outset however, I was faced 
by the difficulty of the extreme paucity of materials available : 
the PrakaranapancMka of Shalikanatha was the sole book 
available from which we could learn anything directly, about 
the tenets of the Prabhakara School. By a strange coincidence, 
however, another work of the same writer, the ‘ Mijuvimala ’ 
was brought to my notice by Col. G. A. Jacob, through my 
honoured tutor, Principal Yenis ; and I at once applied for 
a loan of the manuscript from the India Office Library ; 
which was granted to me through the kindness of Prin- 
cipal Jennings. When I had sent my application to the 
India Office, my friend Mr. Govinda-dasa very kindly 
obtained for me a copy of the same work from the Trav- 
ancore State Library. The fact of the Bijuvimala being a 
work dealing directly with the Sutras recalled to my mind 
the name of ‘ Brihati ,’ which I had come across, ten or twelve 
years ago, in a list of manuscripts belonging to the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, wherein it was described as a work on 

* PrabhaJcara-Mimamsa .’ I sent an application for the loan 
of this manuscript also, which was granted by the Society, 
through the kind courtesy of the President. This work turned 
out to be nothing less than a commentary upon Shabara’s 
Bhasya by Prabhakara himself. The temptation to bring 
out an edition of this unique work was so great that I 
at once set about preparing the press-copy. But after 
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haying done the first eighteen patras, I was disappointed 
to find that the manuscript, though good enough to supply 
first-hand information with regard to Prabhakara’s views, 
was far from perfect, for the purposes of an ‘edition. 
Baffled in that quarter, I intended to bring out an edition 
of the Rijavimala ; but the two manuscripts of this work, 
which I had obtained from the India Office and Travancore, 
turned out to be entirely different parts of the work ; the 
India Office Ms. containing nearly the whole of Adh. I 
(the first leaf in the beginning, and the whole of the first 
adhikarana of pada ii being wanting), while the Travancore 
Ms. contained aclhyayas III, IV and V complete. 

Though unable to bring out a ‘ critical edition* of any 
of these works, I found the Mss. of great help ; from these 
I derived much first-hand information on the views held by 
Prabhakara and by his direct pupil, Shalikanatha ; and I was 
also enabled to verify their views as put forward by 
Madhavacharya in his Nyayamulavistara. This latter work 
notices Prabhakara’s views — calling them * Gurumata ’ — on 
the following adhikaranas : — 

(a) I — i — 2 — ‘Veda is the sole authority on pharma.’ 

(b) I — i — 3 — ‘Necessity of enquiry into pharma.’ 

(e) I — ii — 19 to 25— ‘ Nature of those Arthavadas that 
have the form of Injunctions.’ 

(d) I — iii — 10 — Dealing with words as used by the 

Mlechchhas. 

(e) I — iii — 11— Authority of the Kalpasutras. 

if) I — iii — 15 — The ‘ Holakadhikarapa.’ 

(g) I — iii — 25 — Dealing with the Grammar-Smritis. 

(h) I — iii — 30 — ‘ Words are expressive of class-character.’ 

(i) I — iv — 2 — ‘Udbhid’ is the name of a sacrifice.’ 

O') I— iv— 9— ‘ Agneya’ is not the name of a sacrifice, 

but indicates the Deity.’ 
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(h) I — iv — 10 — The word ‘ varki ’ denotes class-charac- 
ter. 

(Z) I — iv — 13 — * Vaishvadeva ’ is the name of a sacrifice. 

( m ) I — iv — 17 — The word * Asia ’ with reference to 
the pans used at the Vaishvanara sacrifice is 
mere arthavada. 

It will be noticed that Madhava ceases to notice the 
‘ Gurumata' 1 after the first Adliyaya. Nor is there much 
of a difference, after this, between Bhatta and Prabhakara, 
directly bearing on the adhikaranas ; the other differences 
beintr only as regards certain detailed principles involved in 
the adhikaranas. These we have tried to bring out in 
chapter III. 

When the present work was undertaken, it was intended 
to deal only with the views of Prabhakara, as bearing upon 
subjects psychological and metaphysical ; but later on, in 
view of the fact that the full details of what is contained 
in the Mlmamsa-shastra have not yet been presented before 
the modern reader,* the writer was advised to present a 
consecutive account of all that is contained in that Shastra. 
This task proved to be more stupendous than was expected. But 
with the constant encouragement accorded to me by Principal 
Venis, and the sage counsel of Dr. Thibaut, I was enabled to set 
to work and to make out a somewhat presentable account 
of the contents of the Mimamsa- Shastra. In the actual 
* research ’—or ‘ search 5 — involved in this work, I am indebt- 
ed to my friend Mr. Govinda-dasa, to whose help, most 
willingly accorded, I owe the unearthing of all those 
manuscripts which have enabled me to bring together 
information, which, in one sense, may be regarded as alto- 
gether new, — and also unexpected, in view of the fact that, in 

° The excellent translation of the Arthasangratra with its lucid introduction, 
deals mainly with the subject of ‘ Vidhi 
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tlie first place, all interest in the Shastra had ceased, and 
secondly, all hopes of ever getting at Prabhakara’ s works 
had been given up ; and my friend had to hunt out, and 
indicate to me, manuscripts lying hidden in far-off corners of 
India; — one of these manuscripts being the long-lost portion 
wanting in the Prakaranapanchika , which had to be printed 
in its incomplete form, by two such enterprising publishers as 
the Medical Hall Press, and the Chaukhambha Book Depot.* 

2. As regards the originality of the present work, 
inasmuch as nothing has been written upon the Prabba- 
kara School, in any modern language, the whole may be 
regarded as ‘ original. ’ On the other hand, as it contains 
only what has been written by Prabhakara and his followers 
nothing can be truly * original. ’ But what is claimed for 
the work is that it represents the first attempt in more 
than one direction, a few of which may be noted here : — 

(1) In no work, — not even in the innumerable prakarana- 
granthas in Sanskrit, is the whole Mimamsa-shastra found 
explained in the systematic and connected way in 
which it is presented here. 

(2) No work known to exist is found to contrast the 
views of the two sister schools on all points. 

(8) The bearing of Mimamsa upon legal literature is 
not found brought out, in the manner in which it is done 
in this work.f 

(4) This is the first attempt at a systematic account 
of the Prabhakara system. There is no work known to the 
modern world which affords a detailed account of what 
that system is ; the Prakaranapanchika confining itself only 
to a few philosophical points, and a very few of the 
purely Mimamsa topics. 

° The Ms. of this portion has been handed over to the publishers of the 
Chaukhambha Sans. Series, who have now printed it. 

f Since writing the above we have received the Tagore Lav> Lectures on 
the Mimamsa Buies of Interpretation,— a book which deals with the legal aspect 
of the adhikaranas in a way that only a trained lawyer could deal. 
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CHAPTER I. 

The Beginnings op MIhamsa. 

1. In the far-off days of ancient Aryavarta when, we are 
told, the gods moved among men, and received and gave gifts 
much in the same way as men give and receive among 
themselves, — matters went on smoothly; each giving as 
he chose, and receiving when and what he chose. There was 
no occasion for any rules or regulations on the matter. 
All that was needed was that the man should sing the praises 
of the superior being whom he wished to please. This may 
be regarded as having been the state of things during the 
period of the ' Rigveda’, wherein, — at least in the ‘ older ’ 
portions — we do not find ‘ sacrifices ’ occupying any im- 
portant position. 

As times changed and the gods ceased their friendly 
visits, and became, by and by, more remote beings, doubts 
naturally began to arise in the minds of men, regarding the 
ways and methods by which the offerings should be made 
in order to be most acceptable. The wisest among men came 
together and laid down a set of rules as to these ways and 
methods. So long as these patriarchs lived, the affairs of 
men went on under their guidance ; as whenever difficul- 
ties arose, the original framers of the rules were at hand 
to settle them, by means of explanations and illustra- 
tions. This state of things may be regarded as covering 
the period represented by the ‘ Brahmanas’, wherein we find 
all sacrificial details laid down, explained and illustrated. 
In regard to this period it is quite true, that — 

‘ although there is no reason to suppose that the sacrificial 

ceremonial was in early times so fully developed, the 

religious service would seem to have been already of a suffi- 
ciently advanced nature ’ ( Shatapatha Br. Trans,, Intro, xi) ; 
and also that— 
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‘ the idea of bringing together the different family collec- 
tions would seem first to have suggested itself to the priests 
at a time when the hitherto divided Aryan tribes had 
moved from the Panjab to the eastern plains, and became 
consolidated into larger communities, and the want of a more . 

uniform system of worship would naturally make itself felt; — 
to the same period we may refer the first attempts at a 
systematic arrangement of the entire ceremonial of worship, 
and the definitive distribution of the sacrificial duties among 
four classes of priests. (Ibid — XX.) 

AYhen a further degeneration set in, further doubts 
began to arise, for the removal of which no living authorities 
were available ; and thus arose the necessity of collecting and 
digesting the old rules and regulations ; and as each collector 
and digester had at hand a mass of material all of which 
could not be bodily adopted by him, — for the simple reason 
that the greater part of these appertained to the exigencies 
of particular times and places, — he had to exercise his judg- 
ment in the preparing of his compilation. This gave rise ? 

to the literature of the ‘ SmritisJ whose professed aim is to 
clarify what is already present in the Vedas (Samhitas and 
Brahmanas). With the appearance of this literature there 
came about the necessity also of a regular study of these mat- 
ters as bearing upon Pharma or Duty of each man. It was at 
this juncture that ‘ Mimamsa ’ literature stepped in with its 
1000 and odd ‘rules’ for the interpretation and right 
understanding of what is said in the Veda, in regard to 
JDharma. 

These rules of interpretation were formulated for the first 
time by Jaimini, in a systematic manner, in the work that 
has come down to us under the name of ' Jaimini-sutra ’or 
* Mimamsa-sutraJ This was commented upon by a number y 

of writers, among whom we may mention — (1) Bhartrimitra 
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(mentioned by the Nyayaratnakara and Kashika on verse 10, 
and believed by my honoured teacher, Mahamahopadhyaya 
Pandit Chitradhara Mishra to be the oldest commentator on 
the Sutras) — (2) Bhavadasa (mentioned by Kumarila in the 
Shlokavartika, 1 — 63), — (3) Hari (referred to in the 
Shastradlpika X — ii— 59,60), — and (4) Upavarsa, referred 
to in the Bhasya as £ Bhagavan Upavarsah ’ (page 
13, line 8) ; and then at a much later date 
by Shabara, whose work is known as the * Bhasya. ’ He is 
believed by the Pandits to have lived about 57 B.C., being 
described as the father of King Vikramaditya, as also of 
Varahamihira and Bhartrihari ; this fact is believed upon the 
authority of the following verse current among Pandits ; among 
whom he is also known as having for his real name, Aditya- 
deva, the name ‘ Shabara * being only due to his having 
disguised himself as a forester for fear of Jaina persecu- 
tion : — 

sif: ^ 

It was this Bhasya that formed the basis and starting 
point for all later Mimamsa works ; it was at this stage 
also that there came about the well-known bifurcation of 
the system into two schools : One of these was headed by 
Kumarila Bhatta, believed to have been the senior contempor- 
ary of the G-reat Shankara, also known as ‘ Bhatta and 
‘ Bhattapada * — who wrote an extensive commentary upon 
the Bhasya; this is a work in three parts : — the first called the 
Shlokavartika, dealing with the first, or polemical, part of the 

• But Vidyapat Thakkura, a writer of the 15th — 16th Century A. C., speaks 
of him, in the Puruaapariksa as the ‘ Guru ’ or ‘ teacher’ of Vikrama. 
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first chapter; — t \lq second called the Tantravartika, dealing 
with the rest of chapter I, and also with chapters II and III. 
[Both of these have been translated by the present writer, and 
are in course of publication by the Asiatic Society of Bengal ;] 
the third called the Tuptlka, which contains only brief notes 
upon the remaining nine adhyayas. Kumarila came to be known 
as the ‘ Vartikakara 5 by a host of followers and comment- 
ators, chief among whom are Mandana Mishra (the author 
of the Vidhiviveka and Mlmamsanukramanl and also 
of a commentary on the Tantravartika, mentioned 
in the Shastradlpika II — i — 1), Parthasarathi Mishra 
(the author of the Shcistradljpika, the Tantraratna, the Nyaya- 
ratnakara, and the Nyayaratnamcda), Sucharita Mishra (author 
of the Kashika) and Someshvara (author of the Nyayasvdha, 
also known as * Banaka’). The other school had for its founder a 
writer whose work has not yet come to light, who is referred 
to by Prabhakara and his followers as ‘VartikakarapadahJ 1 That 
this ‘ Vartikakara ’ is different from Kumarila is shown by the 
fact that the quotations referred to him are not to be found 
in any of Kumarila’ s works ; and that Kumarila is referred to 
by these writers only as ‘ Yathahidi ,’ without any appellation 
of honour. Following upon this latter * Vartikakara, ’ 
Prabhakara Mishra wrote his Brihatl, * a commentary upon 
Shabara’s Bhasya ; and this again has an extensive commen- 
tary, the Rijuvimala, by Shalikanatha Mishra, who also wrote 
a digest of the Prabhakara system, called ‘ Prakaranapan- 
chika.’ f 

In course of time as Vedie sacrifices began to fall into 
disuse, the study of Mimamsa lost its hold upon the popu- 
lar mind, and gave way to the study of the Tantra and other 
allied subjects. The principles however that had been evolved 

‘■'Mentioned on p. S75 of Aufrecht’s Catalogue Catalogorum. 

f Of this work, the earliest Ms. hitherto discovered is one belonging to the 
Eixteanth century. 
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by the Mimamsaha continued to influence all literature, litur- 
gical, philosophical and legal. In fact, whenever any question 
arose as to the interpretation of certain texts, the aid invari- 
ably called in was that of the principles enunciated by Jaimini 
and his followers. At the present day, apart from the intrins- 
ic merits of the Mlmavnsaskastra itself, the chief interest of 
the Shunt ra lies in its bearing upon the whole Hindu legal 
literature ; and for this reason, towards the close of our pre- 
sent study, we shall devote a short chapter where we shall 
show in what manner Mimamsa principles have been used 
to settle legal difficulties. 

Prabhakara, — or Guru, as he is generally spoken of in 
later Sanskrit philosophical literature — isfoundtobe referred 
to by later writers on Mimamsa as * Nibandhanakurah c the 
writer of a great work,’ apparently the * Brihatl’ mentioned 
above. ( See Shastradipikii II — i — 1st adhik. where a passage 
from the Brihatl is quoted.) From this it would seem 
that Nibandhana was another name for the Brihatl. In the 
only manuscript of this work, that has been found in the 
library of theAsiatic Society of Bengal, we find the following 
at the end of the chapters : — 

( a ) the 
end of pada ii of Adhyaya II. 

(b) — at the end of pada vii of Adhyaya III. 

the end of Adhyaya III. 

The name 4 Gfuru’ is not found in any of the colophons ; 
it would appear to have been a later title given to him, 
perhaps as deprecatory of his elaborate or complicated 
(i guru ) views ; though tradition assigns a different reason for 
this title. That Prabhakara’s views were regarded as 
too elaborate or complicated — without much justification 
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however, — is also shown by the following Shloka current in 
South India : — 

grrf^r wbrr 

gkrr i 

_ 

gw ?rNnftgtf^»tfer 

As regards the time and place where Prabhakara rose 
we have not been able to obtain any information, except certain 
traditional stories current among Pandits. According to 
these, Prabhakara, along with Mandana Mishra, was a pupil 
of Kumarila. From the very beginning of his studies, he 
evinced great independence of thought and opinion, and 
many a story is told in exemplification oE his independent 
spirit. On a certain point connected with the after-death 
rites, Prabhakara happened to hold with characteristic 
tenacity to a certain opinion diametrically opposed to that 
held by his teacher. Having failed to win the pupil to his 
views, by reasonings, the teacher had recourse to a trick: 
one morning it was suddenly discovered that the teacher had 
died ; and there arose among the pupils a discussion as to 
the exact manner in which his after-death rites were to be 
performed; when the question was referred to Prabhakara, 
as the exponent of one view, he declared that the view held 
by his teacher was the right one, and that he had put 
forward another view simply for purposes of exciting 
discussion. On hearing this the teacher, who had feigned 
illness only for obtaining this confession, sat up and 
expressed satisfaction at Prabhakara having at last been 
won over to his views ; thereupon Prabhakara said — f Yes, 
you won me to your views, but not while you were 
living,’ Another story tells us how he acquired 

the title of ‘ Guru’ from his teacher : — In course of their 
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studies, they came across the sentence — ' Atratunoktantatvci - 
pinoktamitidviruhtani ; this apparently meant — ‘ this has 
not been mentioned there, nor has it been mentioned here, 
thus it has been mentioned twice,’ an apparent absurdity. 
The teacher could not find a satisfactory explanation, and 
' ultimately gave it up and went to attend to his evening 
1 prayers. When the class assembled again, Prabhakara 
suggested that the sentence in question admitted of the 
construction — ‘ atra tuna uktam tatra apina uJdam, iti 
dviruktam’* the meaning being £ what is mentioned there 
by means of the particle tu is again mentioned here by 
the particle api, and thus it has been mentioned twice.’ The 
teacher was so pleased at the ingenuity of his pupil that he 
thereupon conferred upon him the title of ‘ Guru’ or 
« Teacher.’ That the tradition bearing upon 

the relation of Prabhakara to Kumarila is not a mere lip- 
story is proved by the following extract from an old Ms. 
of the Sarvasiddhantarahasya by Shesa, commented upon by 
his son Govinda, a pupil of the great Madhusudanaf : — 

^T^^icT ff cTr* II 
II ’ 

HSTOfcf HJW: ‘H^TcTTcT 

9 The modern reader of well-edited texts has to bear in mind that in 
old MSS. we do not find the system of ‘ padachheda’ ; and thus there would be no 
such difference in writing as— (according to the interpretation of 
Prabhakara) and BtSTrUT wbr»t( which gave the former absurd meaning), 
f Now published at Madras, Edited by Prof. Bangacharya. 
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Prabhakara’s philosophy had to pay a heavy price 
for its innovating spirit ; it never gained a solid footing ; 
and until the publication of Shalikanatha’s P rakaranapanchika 
in the ‘ Pandit,’ the philosophy was known only under the 
misrepresentations of its opponents. It is however inter- 
esting to note that the author of the Mitaksara (p. 181) quotes 
an entire passage out of the Brihati of Prabhakara. Even 
on the publication of the above-mentioned work, the system 
was not studied ; it shared the fate of the whole Mimamsa 
Shastra which, by a strange irony of fate, has not found 
a place in the curriculum of modern Pathashalas. 

In regard to the relation between Prabhakara and 
Kumarila as indicated by the above tradition, it may be noted 
that this is not borne out by the internal evidence avail- 
able in the writings of these authors. 

(A) Prabhakara’s Brihati is a £ comment,’ in the strict 
sense of the word, upon Shabara’s Bhasya ; it does not, in any 
place, differ from the original, which it always tries to sup- 
port ; nor does it attack any opinions of the original ; in fact 
as a rule, it attacks no opinions except those of the avowed 
Purcapaksa. Kumarila on the other hand, in many places’ 
in the Tantravartika, rejects the interpretation of Shabara’ 
and offers an entirely different interpretation of his own. 
We will note a few of these instances here : — 

(a) I — ii — Adhi (1) (: Tantravartika , translation, page 32). 

( b ) I — iii — Adhi (1) (page 116.) 

(c) I — iii — Adhi (4) — (p. 178.) 

(d) I — iii — Adhi (F>) — (p. 207.) 

(e) I— iii... Adhi (7)— (p. 227— where more than two 

interpretations are given). 

(/) I — iii — Adhi (10) — (p. 347). 

0 g ) I— iv-Adhi (1)— (p. 373). 
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If Prabhakara bad been an innovator, or reformer, or 
* improver of the Bhatta system, he would naturally have 
7 taken up every one of these deviations from the Bhasya and 
f tried to demolish it with his wonted verve and vigour. 
As a matter of fact, however, we find that the Brihati takes 
no notice of any of the new interpretations proposed by 
Kumarila. This would perhaps indicate that it wa3 
Kumarila, and not Prabhakara, who was an innovator or 
reformer. This view is confirmed by the fact that while 
Prabhakara does not criticise any of the strikingly original 
interpretations of Kumarila, the latter in many places, 
takes great pains to demolish certain views, a few of which 
we find put forward by Prabhakara in the Brihati. We 
append a few of these : — 

(а) I — ii — Su. 31 — ( Tantravartika , Translation, p. 54) 

Kumarila objects to the question of 
the Adhikarana being put in the form 
* are mantras meaningless or not ? * — 
the form in which it has been stated 
in the Brihati (Ms. p. 31a.) 

(б) I — iii — 2 — ( Tantravartika , Trans, p. 112.) 

According to Prabhakara (Ms. p. 316) 
the Yedic texts in corroboration of in- 
junctions found in the Smriti are to be 
inferred. This is objected to by Kum- 
arila. 

X iy 1 — As regards the connection of pdda iv with 

the subject-matter of the whole adhyaya 
Prabhakara, in agreement with the 
Bhasya , puts forward the question in 
the form — ‘ Are the words (uclbhid and 
the like) expressive of materials or of 
names of sacrifices ? ’—this question 


i 
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bearing upon the authority of Dharma 
(Brihati, p. 38 a). This is objected to by 
Kumarila ( Tantravartika , Trans. 373). 

(d) I — iv — 1 — On the same Adhikarana, the Bhasya } and 
the Brihati with it, takes sutra (i) as the 
‘Ptirvapaksa’ and su. (2) as the * Siddhanta 
while Kumarila takes the two sfiiras as 
embodying two distinct Adhikaranas ; and 
objects to the other interpretation (Tan- 
travartika, Trans, p. 373). 

r J he only point where we have found Prabhakara com 
batting a view propounded by Kumarila is under IV — i — 2 
( Brihati , Ms. p. 646, line 9 et. seq.). But in this connection 
also, it is noteworthy that the words in which the view 
combatted is expressed — which are apparently a quotation — 
are very different from those employed by Kumarila (iv — i — 
2 ). The words of the latter ar e — 'Kratvarthe drayarjane kratu- 
vighatah syat while those used by Prabhakara are — ‘ Kratvar - 
thatve sattvameva na bhavatlti yaga era na sam car fate and 
this is combatted by Prabhakara in the words — ‘ pralapita — 
midaukenapl arjanam sattvannUpadayatlti pratmdd’iam’ The 
difference in the words shows that ‘ kenapi ’ of Prabhakara 
must refer to some one entirely different from Kumarila. It 
is Prabhakara’ s very words in this connection that have been 
quoted by the MitaksarU with approval, (see below, chap. V.) 

(B) In point of style also, the Brihati shows distinct 
signs of being older than the Tantravuritka . The style of the 
former is very similar to that of the Bhasya of Shabara, 
possessing the same natural grace, simplicity and directness j 
while that of Kumarila becomes rather involved and rich, 
very much like that of the Shavlrakabhasya of the Great Shan- 
kara. The contrast is best shown by presenting here side by 
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side a few typical passages chosen at random from the two 
works : — 

Brihati. Tantravartika. 

(a) I I ( a ) eTOT TTWTT*^- 

^^VcTT ^nWfinfjT^- 
^^gW^T^^TWTfac^*TT" 
^Ntt fasr- 

f%cJT«T*HT%T>qfa I 


( b ) (b) ^nrr^rTn i fftnVf- 


gitanOTlr i^crfarf^Tn 

3TT%^ | | 

i 

N 

(c) ^3T ^^T- 

jft- 
fa i 

fa x ^ ^ 

'5*fa, ^Vil^glftr ^Wl JrT- 

arsirajfTxr fa^rfafi uprfa 
^TWRra srrjrtm i * 
•SlfPSTWI SIT^r^TT^T- 
fa^T*d%STT ’ETT'H^m I 

^TsrfNlTTffa^^TTWff | 
fcT: I I 


5TTf^[^nqT3PT?^yT^q^?TriT^- 
*T^Hfa% I I 

^ 'va -V 

(°) yir- 

^T^nr?ircrra; 

m- 

*T*rfcr JTft^^T%^r5lT^ #gTT#- 
■f%^T^F^^^B^?WT^aTTtrn:- 
^ffcir^T^^ *r ^T^uffnr- 
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(d) (d) cWT *T 3 T l^ r JU^dtTI ^HT^- 

Ijfafft f^ ^TTVrrRr I ?€V S fartT*: ?cW?: ^r^f- 

vd: ^f?r ^TW^^T^rar- 



^psFrfw^T^f^cigmTSrrtt 


inraflfat^^i^wre- 
?3**sn**: * sfhnr WtaT*IT 
jrtf^r ^rnn^njJrfd rrcfd 
s ul ^T nc^ far^ cm * fag- 
^V^rnrt *;p*n^T- 

3R fWT f^ lT 4V»ni5*TTfiPTT- 


The above extracts will suffice to show — (1) that while 
Kumarila employs compounds freely, — and these sometimes 
very long ones — Prabhakara’s compounds seldom contain 
more than two words ; — (2) that while Kumarila joins together 
several reasonings and arguments m a single clause, Prabha- 
kara always employs a distinct clause for each reason ; — (3) 
that while Kumarila almost invariably adopts the distinctive 
particles indicative of the objection and its answer, — e. g. 

‘5J5J 51 ’ ( ^TT^c5^. cT ^TftV — Prabhakara sel. 

dom makes use of any of these, except occasionally the 
first ; and almost always puts the objection and its refuta- 
tion in the form of question and answer; which makes 
it difficult at times to ascertain where the one ends and. 
the other begins ; this is the feature that marks all older 
works, as for instance the Bhasyas of Patanj al i and Shabara. 
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Another feature of Prabhakara’s style pointing to the 
same conclusion is that his work abounds in many of those 
flashy retorts which one meets with in the older works, 
and which become rather rare as we descend to the later 
artificial period of Sanskrit literary style. We shall quote 
a few of these, chosen from the Brihatl : — 

(a) 3 TM 1 (306 1. 2). 

(&) grff Hern-r (32, l. 3 ). 

(c) aTHfwt ¥PTTr[ (326, 1. 2). 

(< d ) ^ 32,6 1. 6). 

(e) ( 32fi > L 8). 

(/) 3rcr5*rat (366, l. 9). 
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CHAPTER II. 

PSYCHOLOGY— METAPHYSICS. 


Books Consulted : — 

1. Jaimini’s Sutras I — i 

2. Bhasya of Shabara I — i 


} 


Bibliothica Indica. 


3. Shlokavartika of Kumarila — Text (Chaukliambha 

S.S. Benares) English Translation (Biblio-Ind). 

4. Nyayaratnakara of ParthasSrathi — Commentary on 

(3) (Chaukh. S.S. Benares i. 

5. Kashika of Sueharita Mishra — Commentary on (2) 

MS. with MM. P. Chitradhara Mishra of Dar* 
bhanga. 

6. Brih-ti of Prabhakara. (MS. with present writer 

and in the Library of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal.) I — i. 

7. Bij uvimala— Commentary on (6) by Shaliknatha — 

I — i. (MS. with present writer). 

8. Prakarannpanchika by Shalikanatha (Chauk. S.S. 

Benares). 

9. Nyayamci l vistara (Anand. S.S. Poona). 

10. Shastradipika (‘ Pandit’ Benares), I — i. 

11. Prashas tapada’s Bhasya on Vaishesika-Sutras (Via: 

S.S. Benares). 

12. Nydyamukta call of Vishvanatha (Benares). 

Section 0). 

Natuee op Cognition. 


1. * Cognition ’ or { Knowledge ’ has been divided by 

Prabhakara into the two broad classes of ‘Valid’ and 
‘ Invalid’ Cognitions. Under * Valid Cognition ’ he includes 
all those cognitions that bear directly upon their object ; and 
under ‘ Invalid Cognition ’ those that bear upon their object 
only indirectly. At the outset, this classification 
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corresponds to the two broad divisions of 4 Anvbhuti ’ (Appre- 
hension) and ‘ Smriti ’ (Remembrance) put forward by the 
Logicians; Prabhakara regarding all Remembrance as 

• invalid, ’ — agreeing in this with the Logician, — and all 
Apprehension as ‘valid’, — herein differing from the Logician 
who divides Apprehensions into valid and invalid, prama and 
aprama, while Prabhakara identifies all ‘Apprehension ’ with 
* prama .’ This view, that all Apprehensions are valid, appears, 
at first sight, to be too revolutionary ; but Prabhakara and 
his followers have made their case strong by the reasons 
that they have put forward in support of it. 

2. In accordance with the practice of all writers on 
Philosophy, the Prabhakara begins with an account of 

* Pramana .’ The starting point of the enquiry is — What is 
Pramana ? The word ‘ pramana ’ has been taken by 
Prabhakara in this connection to mean 4 valid cognition,’ and 
not the means of valid cognition. What then is this 4 valid 
cognition’ according to Prabhakara?” The answer is 
given in the following verse: — 

* wr i 

ithtw wfa: i 

[jP rakaranapanchika , p. 42.*] 

That is to say, 4 valid cognition ’ is Apprehension', 
it is something totally different from JRt •mnnbrance 
which is not valid, inasmuch as it stands in need of a 
previous cognition, being, as it is, a cognition produced 
only by the impre-sions left by a previous cognition.. 
This definition of Remembrance does not apply to 
Recognition or Pratyabhijna, as this latter is not 

* In this connection we find the Pra-panchi. quoting a number of verses 
and basing its explanation upon them. — Whose verses these are, it is not clear ; 
they appear to be by the ‘ Vartikakara' of the Prabhakara School, whom 
Shalikanatha frequently quotes, 
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produced only by impres3ions left by previous cognitions. 
Thus Remembrance cannot be regarded as valid, because it 
bears upon its object, not directly, bat only indirectly, through 
the agency of previous cognitions of that object. 

3 . * Even though 4 valid cognition ’ has been defined as 

Apprehension,’ any wrong cognition, — e.g., the cognition 
of silver in the shell — cannot be regarded as valid ; not 
indeed because there is anything inherently invalid in it, — it 
would not be an * apprehension ’ at all if it were so, — but 
because, as a matter of fact, the judgment or idea resulting 
from that cognition, ‘this is silver’, when referring to the 
shell, contains not one, but two, cognitions, — one pertaining 
to ‘ silver’ and the other to * this and of these two the idea 
of * silver ’ is mere Remembrance ; and as such not being ‘ ap- 
prehension, ’ it cannot be regarded as valid ; the other factor 
in the idea — the idea of ‘ this’ — is of the nature of ‘ appre- 
hension,’ and as such, must be regarded as valid. Thus we 
find that the wrongness of the judgment * this is silver ’ lies in 
the idea of ‘ silver,’ which is remembrance ; and this also is 
regarded as wrong, simply because it is not found to agree 
with the real state of things, when the agent proceeds to 
act up to the judgment, and picks up the piece. Even 
those who regard the judgment ‘ this is silver ’ as contain- 
ing a single idea, and as wrong, base the wrongness upon the 
fact of the judgment being one that is found to be subse- 
quently sublated — and not upon anything in the nature of 
the cognition itself. But these people also cannot regard as 
wrong that factor of the judgment which pertains to * this ’; 
as the notion of ‘this’ is not found to be sublated, being 
retained in the sublating judgment also, — which latter is in 
the form ‘ this is not silver, but shell.’ The other typical 
instance of wrong cognition, ‘ the conch is yellow ’, differs 

• For further discussion bearing on the nature of the so-called ‘wrong’ 
eognitions, see below, § 8. 
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from the judgment e this is silver,’ in that the former does 
not contain any element of Remembrance, both factors — 
yellowness and conch — being perceived by the eye ; and as such 
it is regarded to be similar to the judgment ‘ water is hot,’ 
where though the heat belongs to the fire-particles enter- 
ing into the water, and not to the water itself, yet the 
judgment is not rejected as altogether wrong ; inasmuch as 
in actual experience the judgment is found to be in agree- 
ment with the real state of things, — the water feeling 
really hot ; in the same manner, when we have the idea 
‘ the conch is yellow,’ — if on picking up the conch it is 
actually found to be yellow, — it must be accepted as valid ; 
even though the yellowness perceived belongs to the bile in our 
eyes, and not to the conch; just as the validity of the 
judgment * the water is hot ’ is not denied, so also that of 
the judgment ‘the conch is yellow’ cannot be denied. 
Thus we find that all cognitions, per se, must be ‘ valid ; 
this inherent validity can be denied only if the cognition is 
found to be not in agreement with the real state of things. 
This view is briefly put by Prabhakara thus*- — ' It is strange 
indeed how a cognition can be said to apprehend an object, 
and yet be invalid ; ’ — 

and is also supported by Kumarila who has declared! 
that — 

‘ the validity of the cognition must consist in its being 
an apprehension ; this validity can be set aside only by such 
discrepancies as the disagreement of the real state of things 
and so forth.’ 

Though this view of ‘ valid cognition ’ is supported by 
the above declaration of Kumarila, his followers, — Partha- 
sarathi Mishra among others, — have put forward^ the defini- 
tion of ‘valid cognition’ as that ivhich, being free from 

* Brihati — MS. p. 3. Cf. alto Bhasya — ‘ vipratisiddhamidamuchyate bravlii 

vitathancheti.’ 

f Shlokavartiko, — Su 2, Shi. 53. 

j Shastradipika — p. 28. 
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discrepancies, apprehends things not already apprehended ; and 
they do not accept the definition given by Prabhakara. These 
later writers appear to have missed the very point of the 
dictum of the ‘ svatah-pramanya ’ of cognitions ; if the validity 
of cognitions depends, not upon its own nature, but upon 
such extraneous circumstances as the absence of discrepancies 
and the previous non-apprehension of the object, — then where 
would be its * svatah pramanya ’ or self-validity ’? 

4. The above definition of Pramana presupposes the 
svatah-pramanya of cognitions; ‘Valid cognition’ can be 
defined as apprehension only if each and every apprehension 
were intrinsically valid. This ‘ svatah-pramanya ’ of cogni- 
tions forms the very keystone of MlmUmsa : Both the Bhatia 
and the Prabhakara * are agreed on this point. If all cog- 
nitions were not valid, whence could we have any confidence 
in our own cognitions ? As a matter of fact, even when the 
cognition may not be found to be in agreement with the real 
state of things, the cognition, as cognition, cannot but be 
accepted as valid ; even though, the thing cognised may not 
be there, the cognition is there all right. If the character of 
being in agreement with its object or otherwise, belonged to the 
cognition, then the cognition would be something with a 
shape, each cognition having the shape of its object, — an 
absurdity ! Nor again can there be any cause for the appear- 
ance of any such cognition as is not valid, as cognition ; 
because what is regarded as the cause or origin of invalid 
cognitions is the presence of discrepancies in the cognitive 
agency ; but upon examination we find that these discrepan- 
cies are totally devoid of creative energy, and as such, 
cannot produce any thing ; all that they can do is merely to 
put obstacles in the way of the cognition of things as they 
are ; and thus the wrongness would pertain to the thing 
cognised, and nob to the cognition. 

e Prakaranapanchikd, pp. 32-38 ; Shlokavartika, 85. 2. Shi. 33-61. 
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The objection generally raised against the self-evidential 
or self -illuminative character of the cognition is that, — inas- 
much as no ‘manifestation’ or ‘illumination’ is possible, unless 
that which is manifested has some sort of ‘ form ’, the * self- 
illumination ’ of cognition would presuppose some form for 
it ; specially as unless each cognition has a distinctive form of 
its own, there could be no distinction among the cognitions 
themselves ; and this ‘ form ’ cannot but be the same as that 
which belongs to the object of that cognition ; as the only 
thing that differentiates one cognition from another is its 
object ; and as no cognition is ever actually felt to be distinct 
from its object, there must be an absolute identity between 
the cognition and the thing cognised ; and so the form of the 
thing must be the form of the cognition also. In answer 
to the above it is argued that if there were an absolute 
identity between the cognition and the thing it apprehends, 
then the latter could not be said to be apprehended by the 
former, — the one could not be called the * cognised ’ and 
another the * cognition. ’ Nor again, is it absolutely necessary 
to postulate a form for Cognitions, in order to serve as the 
basis for differentiating one cognition from another ; because 
by the ‘ samvedana ’ (cognition or knowledge) of a person we 
mean only the manifestation of a special kind of his dharma 
or merit , which favours his active operation in connection with 
a certain object ; and even though this ‘ manifestation ’ or 
cognition is self-illumined, that does not render its differentia- 
tion impossible; as it is called the cognition of that object 
with regard to which it favours the activity of the cogniser ; 
and as each cognition tends to active operation in 
connection with a distinct object, this would afford all the 
basis that is necessary for its differentiation. 

Then again, we must pause to consider what is meant 
by saying that, if the cognition were formless there could be 
no illumination of it. Formlessness certainly cannot mean 
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absence of character, as even apart from its object, tbe cogni- 
tion is possessed of the cognitional character. Nor can any 
stress be laid on the fact that the cognition is devoid of sufch 
forms as the blue and the like. Because it is not necessary 
that it is only such things as are endowed with the blue 
and other forms that can be ‘ illumined . 5 In regard to 
everything, it must be admitted that it is possessed of the 
form in which it is manifested ; no other criterion is possible i 
and as all cognitions are manifested simply as c cognition’ 

* cognition ’ can be the only form that can belong to, 
them. Another argument in favour of Cognitions having 
the same form as their object is based upon Dreams, wherein, 
it is argued, even though there is no real object concerned, 
yet the cognition that one has is in the form of some external 
object. Against this it is argued that, as a matter of fact, 
during dreams also what the cognition renders cognisable 
is some object of the external world ; which, even though 
not bodily present before the cogniser at that time, is yet one 
that has been cognised directly at some previous time, 
and presents itself to consciousness through impressions left 
upon the mind, which is aroused for the occasion. So during 
dreams also, it is the external thing that is cognised. 
Says Kumarila* : — 

1 In dream-cognition also, the basis of the external 
object cannot be denied ; in all cognitions the ultimate basis 
must lie in some external object, — only in certain cases, 
qualified by wrong connections of time and place (when alone 
the cognition is regarded as wrong).’ 

The explanation of the fact that during dreams we 
do not cognise the thing as something perceived before and 
remembered , — but as something actually cognised at the 
time,— lies in the fact that during dreams the cognition that 


* Shlokavartika — ‘ Niralambanavada,’ Shi. 107—8, 
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we have must be accepted as being of the nature of Remem- 
brance, for the simple reason that it is brought about by an 
arousing of existing impressions ; this arousing of the impres- 
sion being due to the Unseen Agency conducive to the 
happiness or unhappiness of the agent. It is for this reason 
that only that much of the previously cognised thing is 
remembered , during dreams, as would cause that happiness 
or unhappiness to the agent for which the Unseen Agency 
of his Karma would be ripe for operation at that moment. 
This also explains the fact why dream-cognition is not 
always of the same precise kind as an ordinary waking 
remembrance. 

5. The above explanation of Dreams serves to set aside 
the stock argument of the Idealist — ‘All cognitions must be 
regarded as having no counterpart reality in the external 
world, — because they are cognitions, — like Dream-cog- 
nitions,’ — because, as Prabhakara* points out, — 

* "We are justified only in assuming, from a well-known 
effect, a cause that would make the effect possible,— and not 
one that would destroy it ; what we find in a dream is that 
there is a cognition of an external object ; this effect can 
justify us in assuming, — not indeed the absolute non- 
existence of the external object — but the real existence of 
such an object ; as without this the cognition would be an 
impossibility ; as a general law we know it to be true that 
that without which something else is not possible, is the 
cause of this latter ; from this it follows that the cause of 
Dream-cognition is some object in the external world.’ 

The Idealistic argument is thus found to be untenable : 
because the corroborrative instance of ‘ Dream-cognition’ 
does not support the desired conclusion ; as it has been 
shown above that Dream-cognitions are not entirely 
devoid of real counterparts in the external world. 


* Brihati — MS. page 5 b. 
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6. We have seen that Cognitions are self-illumined ; 
the question now arises — what is that ‘illumination’ of 
cognitions ? The explanation given by some people is 
that the cognition is itself cognised by another cognition, 
which latter is of the nature of Sensuous Perception, brought 
about by the agency of the organ of ‘ Mind’, just in the same 
manner as the perceptions of pleasure and pain. This 
view of the perceptibility of Cognition has been put forward 
by the Idealists ; and it is thus explained by the Ilijuvimala 
(pp. 54-55) : — 

* The cognition is perceptible ; no perception is possible 
without form or colour; hence the form of blue, &c. that 
are perceived must belong to the cognition, and not to any 
external object.’ 

This view has been repulsed by Prabhakara and his 
followers.* Cognitions, says Prabhakara, can never be 
perceptible ; this is what the Bhasya means by the passage— 
‘ Arthavisayu hi pratyaksabudclhih, na bucldhivisaya ’ (page 9 , 
line 6) ; which means that it is the object that is perceived, and 
not the cognition; — it is not the Perception that is perceived, 
but the object. By this it is not meant that Cognition is 
not cognised or known ; it is cognised certainly, but cognised 
only as cognition, not as something cognised — samvittayaim 
hi samoit samoedya na samvedyataya, says Prabhakara; 
if it were cognisable as something cognised, then with each 
individual cognition we would have to postulate Cognitions 
ad infinitum. That is to say, the Cognition, even though 
cognised, cannot itself form the phala (effect, object) of 
another act of cognition — tasylim karmabhavo na yuktah ; 
because if it were an object of another act of cognition, it 
would not be ‘ self-illumined.’ We cannot regard the cogni- 
tion as altogether unknown, as it is only when the cognition 
is known, that the cognition of things becomes possible. What 
• Brihatl — MS. pp. 7 et teq ; Rijuvimald , pp. 54-61 ; Prakaranapafichikd, p. 63. 
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therefore, we must admit is that the Cognition is something 
that is self -cognised, and has its presence known by means of 
Inference ; what we apprehend by means of Inference is not 
any object, but only the presence of an object, — e g., fire : — 
napyanumanad rupagrahanam, sanmatragrahyanumanambha - 
vati, says Prabhakara. So in the case in question, all the in- 
formation provided by Inference is that the Cognition is there, 
and not that it is cognised ; the inference being thus formally 
stated — ‘ the Cognition exists, because we have the apprehen- 
tion of its object.’ In this manner, Cognition does come 
within the purview of Inference, which is one of the ‘ means 
of right knowledge and thus it is that Cognition is held 
to be prameya ; but this does not make it samvedya. Prabha- 
kara draws a subtle distinction between ‘prameya ’ and 
‘ samvedya ’ : the ‘ samvedya ' is that where the form or shape 
of the object is manifested and apprehended ; and this 
can occur only in the case of objects perceived by the senses; 
in the case of ‘prameya,’ on the other hand, it is not necessary 
for a form or shape to be present in consciousness ; thus as 
having no form or shape, Cognition cannot be ‘ samvedya ’ 
(and hence also it cannot be perceptible) ; but as having its 
presence apprehended by means of Inference, — which is one 
of the ‘ pramanas ; — it has to be regarded as ‘ prameya’ 

7. The above view has been accepted, to a certain 
extent, by Kumarila and his followers also. The Sh astro dipika 
(p. 37) explains — (I) that the Perception of a certain thing ends 
not in a further cognition of that perception, but in the 
aparoksya or prakatata, direct apprehensibility , of that thing ; 
and (2) that every act of Perception involves a certain 
relationship between the perceiver and the perceived, — the 
former being the agent, and the latter the object of 
that act ; this agent-and-object relationship is not pos- 
sible without some activity on the part of the agent ; hence 
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the presence of this relationship leads to the inference 
of its invariable concomitant, — viz., the action of the agent ; 
and it is this action that, in the case of knowledge, is 
known as ‘cognition’; and it has been shown to be 
inferable from the relationship between the cognising self 
and the cognised object, — * Jfanasapratyaksagamyor 5 thena 
solicit manah sambandho jhanahkalpayatlti ramamyam,’ says 
the Shu stradi pika (pp. 37-38). 

8. If all Apprehensions are valid, then there arises the 
question — How to account for doubtful and wrong cognitions? 
These certainly, it is argued, are not valid ; and yet they are 
cognitions. (1) In answer to the above, it is pointed out 
that the object of a cognition is that same thing which is 
presented to consciousness by it; and thus in the stock 
example of the wrong cognition — ‘this is silver’ — what is 
presented to consciousness is the silver, and it is this that is 
the object of the cognition, — and not the shell, which does 
not enter into the cognition at all ; for this reason the 
judgment in question is not found to fulfil the conditions of 
the wrong cognition, which has been defined as ‘ the cognition 
of a thing in something that is not that thing’ — ‘ atasmin 
taclbuddhih ’ ( Prashastapacla p. 17 7), ( taclabhavavati tatpra- 
karakam j nan cirri' {Ny ay amulet avail) ; because in the case in 
question we find that it is not the shell that is cognised as 
silver ; but as a matter of fact, the shell is not cognised at all ; 
what is cognised is the silver. This sounds rather subtle ; 
but its truth cannot be denied ; to say that it is the shell 
that is cognised would not be true to fact. "What happens 
in the case is that, though the object present before the eye 
is the shell, yet, inasmuch as the perceiver fails to notice 
the distinctive features peculiar to the shell, and notices only 
those features that are common to the shell and the silver, 
he fails to apprehend the difference between these two 
things ; and this gives rise to his cognition of silver, — this 
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cognition tlius being due to tbe non-apprebension of the 
difference between silver and tbe object before tbe eyes. The 
idea of silver also, comes to bis mind by tbe force of memory, 
which is aroused by the perception of the properties common 
to the shell and silver ; though the silver is remembered , 
it is not remembered as ‘ that ’ — something perceived in the 
past — which would have sufficed to differentiate the e that 
silver’ of the past from the ‘ this thing ’ before the eyes, 
— the non-perception of ‘ that ’ being due to a certain 
weakness of the mind ; thus then the apprehension of 
silver in the judgment ‘ this is silver ’ cannot but be regarded 
as an act of memory. The silver nob being actually before 
the eyes, cannot be regarded as perceived ; nor are there 
any factors available to bring about inferential or other kinds 
of cognition of it. Though the judgment in question is thus 
found to partake of the dual character of remembrance and 
direct apprehension, and as such, differs from the ordinary 
valid cognition of silver (which is wholly apprehension), — yet 
in actual experience, it is not cognised as so different ; and 
this for the simple reason that, just as in the case of real 
silver, the thing perceived is not cognised as different from 
‘silver,’ so in the case in question also. Thus in actual 
experience, there is found to be no difference between the 
* right ’ and the ‘ wrong’ cognition of silver ; specially as both 
equally give rise to the same kind of activity on the 
part of the agent, — in both cases he stoops to pick up the 
thing. 

The Bluitta view* on this point is not different : — in so far 
as the judgment ‘ this is silver ’ involves a cognition per se, it 
is valid, — it is quite valid for the cogniser at the time that he 
has the cognition ; that it is sublated or rejected by subse- 
quent experience is another matter; the subsequent ex- 
perience must be regarded as destroying the validity that 

* See Shlokavdrtika — Sutra 2. Shi. 53 el. seq. 
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belonged to the cognition as cognised ; says the Shastradlpika 
(page 15, l. 16). — 

TastnUt svatahpramanycnn praptam arthanyathatvakarcina- 
dosajiiaitabhyamapodyate ityavashyam ahglkartavyam ; — 

And again on p. 31, 1. 5. — 

Yatra prayatnenanvisyamane karanadoso badhakajnanam 
va nopal abhyctfe tat pramamm itarachchapramancun. 

(2) In the case of the cognition of conch as yellow, 
what occurs is this : — There is a real yellowness that is 
perceived, — that belonging to the bile affecting the eye ; 
the whiteness of the conch fails to be noticed on account of 
the disease iu the eye; so what is perceived is the conch 
without any colour, and also the yellowness without the object 
to which it belongs ; and thus a colourless object and an 
objectless colour being perceived at the same time — both 
these perceptions being quite valid and correct so far, — 
what more natural than that the two perceptions 
should coalesce, and present to consciousness the yellow 
conch ? And even when picked up the conch is 
found to be yellow; and thus in this cognition we find 
nothing that could make it a wrong cognition ; in fact the 
man himself can regard the apprehension as wrong only 
when he knows of the disease in his eye (the ‘ karanadosa ’ 
of the Shastrad/pika). 

(3) In the same manner, when a person suffering from 
bile feels sugar to be bitter, what happens is that he fails 
to feel the sweetness of the sugar, which he feels to be 
tasteless ; but he feels the bitterness of the bile in his mouth ; 
the two coalescing present to him the sugar as bitter. 

(4) In the case of a person seeing ‘ two moons/ the 
rays of light issue from the two eyes, at different times, and 
of different kinds ; and so it is only natural that two images 
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of tlie moon are imprinted on the retina, and hence present- 
ed to the man’s consciousness. Thus in this case also, there 
are two distinct perceptions ; hut as the interval of time 
between the two is subtle, the two coalesce and give the 
idea of ‘ two moons 

(5) Where we mistake one direction for the other, 
the real direction is not seen ; and the other quarter is 
remembered ; and here also the wrongness lies in this remem- 
brance, and not in the apprehension ; as there is no apprehen- 
sion at all. 

(6) In Dream-cognition also, even though things are only 
remembered, yet they appear as if they were actually apprehend- 
ed at the time ; and what occurs is that the factor of having 
been apprehended at some previous time is lost sight of; and it is 
this last factor only that differentiates what is remembered 
from what is apprehended ; then as regards the agency that 
excites or energises the impression, — the energising of which 
is needed for all Remembrance, — this is supplied by some 
‘Unseen Agency ’ which guides the percipient or dreaming 
souls in their earthly sojourn. If the time during which 
the man sleeps is one at which he is destined to experience 
pleasure, the unseen agency of his destiny awakens the 
impressions that bring to his mind pleasant memories ; and 
so for pain also. This accounts for the fact that dreams are 
sometimes pleasurable, and sometimes painful ; this pleasure 
or pain, so for as the actual feeling is concerned, is as real 
as any that is experienced during waking consciousness. 

This view of Dream-cognition is thus supported by 
the Shastradlpika (p. 39, 1. 10 et seg.) : — 

e In dreams also, what is cognised is the external object 
perceived elsewhere, and presented to consciousness during 
sleep by an Unseen Agency ; the cognition is quite valid, so 
far as the object is concerned; the wrongness or invalidity 
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comes in only when it is regarded as something actually 
apprehended at the time, and not as only remembered ; and the 
cause of this lies in such discrepancies as are due to sleep ; 
thus the invalidity pertains only to the accessory details; 
and not to the cognition per se.’ 

Thus then, we find that wherever we have actual 
apprehension or cognition, there is nothing ‘wrong,’ and that 
the mistake comes in only when some factor of Remembrance 
creeps into the Cognition ; consequently none of the so-called 
* wrong ’ Cognitions militate against the self-validity of Cog- 
nitions. 

9. As regards Doubtful Cognitions — e. g. * Is this a 
pillar or a man ? ’ — what is actually perceived is some ob- 
ject endowed with the quality of tallness; and this is quite 
valid so far; this perception of tallness then reminds the 
man of a number of tall things, — the pillar, the man, the 
tree, and so forth ; then it is that there comes the doubt as to 
whether it is this or that particular thing ; thus in all Doubt- 
ful Cognitions there are two remembrances involved ; there is 
not only one act of apprehension ; so this also leaves untouched 
the ‘ self-validity ’ of Cognition. 

Section (2), 

Diffebent Kinds of Valid Cognition. 

Sub-section (1) — Perception. 

1. ‘Valid Cognitions’ have been divided into five 
classes: — (1) ( Pratyaksa’, Sensuous, (2) * Anumana ’ Inferential, 
(2) ‘ Shastra ,’ Scriptural, (4) * Upamana, ’, Analogical, and (5) 
Arthapattij Presumptive. Prabhakara does not accept 
‘ Abhava,’ Non-apprehension, as a pramana , as Kumarila 
has done. (See below, under sub-section 6). 

2. Prabhakara defines ‘ Pratyaksa 5 as saksat pratitih, 
direct apprehension,— -pertaining to the apprehended object, to 
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the apprehending person and to the apprehension itself ; that is 
to say, in each act of Perception the idea of each of these 
three enters as its constituent factor. This distinctive view of 
Prabhakara has been called the ‘ Triputipratyaksavada.* 
We shall take up each of these three factors separately. 

3. (a) Direct Apprehension pertaining to the apprehen - 

ded object proceeds directly from sense-contact. Of sense- 
organs, these are six, according to Prabhakara,* and also 
according to Kumarilaf . These are : — the Nose for the scenting 
of smell, the Eye for seeing colour and form, the Tongue for 
perceiving tastes, the Skin for sensing touch, the Ear for 
apprehending sound, and the Internal Organ or Mind, for 
the perceiving of such purely mental states as those of 
pleasure, pain, and the like. 

In connection with the Sense-organs the Prabhakara 
raises^ some interesting questions — How do you prove 
the existence of these organs ? What reasons are there for 
postulating the number as six only ? In course of this 
enquiry, we have a highly interesting and closely reasoned 
analytical proof of the existence and number of Sense-organs. 
As a matter of ordinary experience, it is found that our 
cognitions of things are not everlasting, — but appear at only 
certain times ; being ephemeral, they must have some cause ; 
. every effect has two kinds of causes, — the material cause 
to which it owes its material composition, and the immaterial 
cause, which, in most cases, takes the form of certain circum- 
stances or qualities, which, in proximity with, and through, 
the material cause, help in the bringing about of the effect ; 
for instance, the material cause of the jar consists of the 
earthenware particles that compose it ; and the conjunction 
of these particles constitutes its immaterial cause. The 

° PrakaranapanchikCi , p. 52 ; 
f Shastrad pika, p. 21. 
t Prakaraiwpo.nchikd p. 52 et seq. 
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immaterial causes of an effect may subsist either in its 
material cause, or in the material cause of that material 
cause ; e. g., in the case of a new form of smell being produced 
in a substance by fire-contact, this contact, which is the 
immaterial cause of the smell, subsists in that substance itself 
which is put in the fire, and in which the smell is produced; 
whereas in the case of the colouring of a white piece of 
cloth, the colour of the yarns, which is the cause of the colour 
in the cloth, subsists in the yarns which form the material 
cause of the cloth. Now then, in the case of Perceptions, 
we have the cognising soul as the material cause ; and we 
have to find its immaterial cause ; this latter cause cannot 
subsist in the cause of the soul ; as the soul, being eternal 
has no cause; hence it must subsist in the soul itself ; further, 
as it is only a quality that can subsist in substances, it 
follows that the immaterial cause of perception must be 
a quality. Then again, we know that Perception, which is a 
particular kind of Cognition, is a ‘specific’ quality of the 
soul, and also that, for such a quality belonging to eternal 
substances, the immaterial cause must be in the form of 
contact with some other substance, e. g., the colour pro- 
duced in the e irth-atom has, for its immaterial cause, the 
contact with fire ; from this it follows that Cognition 
must have for its immaterial cause, its contact with some 
other substance now; and inasmuch as we have nothing to show 
that this other substance is something inhering in yet another 
substance, we conclude that the substance whose contact 
would be the immaterial cause of Cognition must be one 
that has an existence independent of other substances. Of 
such independent substances, there are two kinds: — (1) those 
that are all-pervading in their character, e. g., Time, Space, 
&c., and (2) atom. It is a well-known fact that no contact (which 
by its very nature must be ephemeral) with an all-pervading 
substance is possible ; as these substances are in permanent 
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contact with all things ; and hence they cannot be said to 
come into contact with anything ; nor can their eternal 
contact be the cause of anything ; as being eternal it could 
bring about only eternal effects, which is a contradiction in 
terms. From all this it follows that the contact which is the 
immaterial cause of Cognition must be one that subsists in 
something atomic ; the contact of atomic substances is 
brought about by the action — motion — of the atoms them- 
selves ; they can move up to one or more substances, thereby 
creating so many contacts for themselves, one after the other. 
This atomic substance again must reside in the body ensouled 
by the cognising soul, as none other could contain the 
substratum of the immaterial cause of the cognition of 
which that soul is the material cause. The action of this 
atomic substance in the body — tending to bring about the 
contact — is due to its coming into contact with the soul which 
(in every act of cognition) puts forth an effort towards the 
cognition. The only atomic substance that fulfils all these 
conditions is the manas or mind. This manas, alone by itself, 
brings about such effects as cognitions, pleasure, pain, 
desire, aversion, effort, and so forth ; it brings about remem- 
brance when aided by impressions left by past cognitions. 
Thus then we have arrived at the conclusion that the maims, 
or mind, is an organ whereby the Soul obtains such cognitions 
as those of pleasure, pain, &c. The mind however by, itself, 
is found to be devoid of any such qualities as colour, smell, 
&c.; and as such it cannot lead the soul to experience or cog- 
nise these qualities ; hence for this it stands in need of such 
other organs as may be characterised by these qualities ; for 
the cognition of colour the mind will need the aid of an 
organ of which colour is the distinguishing quality ; for the 
cognition of smell, the help of an odorous organ ; and so on 
with the cognition of touch, sound and taste. Now then 
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we know that the organ which has colour for its distinctive 
quality must be one composed of tejas or light ; as colour is 
a feature of light ; and this proves the existence of the luminous 
organ — the Eye, — for the cognition of colour ; similarly the 
organ with smell as its distinctive quality must be composed 
of earth ; as it is to the earth that smell belongs ; and this 
proves the existence of the earthy organ — the Nose — for the 
cognition of smell ; the organ qualified by taste must be of 
the water, as it is to the water that taste belongs ; this proves 
the existence of the aqueous organ — the Tongue — for the 
cognition of taste ; the organ qualified by Sound must be 
composed of the akasha, as it is to the akasha that sound 
belongs ; this proves the existence of the akashic organ — the 
Ear — for the cognition of sound; and lastly, the organ 
qualified by touch, must be of the air, to which touch belongs ; 
and this proves the existence of the airy organ — the Skin — • 
for the cognition of touch. 

The contact of the Mind is regarded as a necessary 
factor in the perceptions by means of all these sense-organs ; 
because of the fact that even when the object to be perceived 
is in close contact with the organ concerned, it fails to be 
perceived, if at the same time the organ also is not in contact 
with the mind, — i.e., if we are absent-minded. Thus in the 
case of all these there are four contacts necessary — (1) that 
of the object with the sense-organ, (2) that of the distinctive 
qualities of the object with the sense-organ, (3) of the 
sense-organ with the mind, and (4) of the mind with the soul. 
In the perception of pleasure and such other purely mental 
states, on the other hand, only two contacts are necessary, — 
that of the pleasure with the mind, and that of the mind 
with the soul. 

As regards the object apprehended by perception, it has 
been classed under three heads : — (1) Substances, (2) Jati or 
Class , and (3) Qualities. To the first category belong only 
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such substances as are tangible and of sufficiently large dimen- 
sions, — [substances other than these being imperceptible], — • 
partaking of the nature of Earth, Fire, Water, and Air. To 
the third category of ‘Qualities’ belong such qualities as 
Colour, Taste, Smell, Touch, Number, Dimension, Separateness, 
Conjunction,Disjunction, Priority, Posteriority, Pleasure, Pain, 
Desire, Aversion and Effort, — all of which are perceptible. 
How the Class is perceptible we shall explain later on. ( Sec- 
tion 4, para. 7.) 

4. As regards the third factor entering into Perception, 
— that is the Apprehension itself, — it has been divided into 
two classes : — (1) Savikalpaka, determinate or concrete, which 
pertains to, and has for its object, the thing along ivith its 
distinctive properties ; and (2) Nirvikalpaka , non-determinate 
or abstract, which pertains to, and has for its object, the 
thing-m-itself, in its pure unqualified form. As a matter of 
common experience, we find that when an object is first 
perceived, — be it a substance, a quality, or a class — it is per- 
ceived in its own pure form, free from all distinctive features 
that it may possess ; our own experience is the sole criterion 
and authority for the view that whenever an object comes 
within the range of one of our sense-organs, and our mind 
is not absent, we perceive the object itself alone, entirely 
apart from all such characteristics as differentiate it from 
other objects. This view is supported by Kumarila also, 
who says* — 

* The cognition that appears first is a mere alochana 
or simple perception, called non-determinate — pertaining to 
the object itself pure and simple, and resembling the 
cognitions that the new-born infant has of things around 
himself.’ 

But with regard to the exact nature of the object 
perceived by the non-determinate Perception, Prabhakara’s 
• Shlokavartika, Su. 4, Shi. 112. 
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view is somewhat different. He does not accept the 
JBmddha view that it is the mere * Soalaksana ’ or ‘ specific 
individuality’ of the thing that is apprehended by it ; and 
his reason for rejecting this view is that, as a matter of fact, 
into the Non-determinate Perception there does enter the 
factor that pertains to the ‘genus’ or * class’ to which the 
object belongs. Herein also lies the chief difference of the 
-P rabhalcara from the JBhatta view, according to which 
latter, — ‘ in this Cognition neither the genus nor the 
differentia is presented to consciousness ; all that is present 
there is the Individual wherein those two subsist.’* Nor 
does Prabhakara accept the view that it is only the 
class-character that is apprehended ; because he finds that 
after all, the object is apprehended as an individual, and not 
merely as belonging to a class. Having rejected these two 
extremes, Prabhakara strikes the ‘ golden mean ’ and holds 
that what is apprehended in the first, or non-determinate, 
stage of perception is both the class-character and the 
specific individuality , — but with this difference that, inas- 
much as no other object has as yet entered into the 
apprehension, the thing is not apprehended as actually being 
an individual belonging to a definite class ; because a thing 
can be cognised as an ‘ individual’ only in comparison with 
other things from which it differs in certain well-defined 
characters ; and it can be apprehended as * belonging to 
a class’ only when found to possess certain characteristic 
features in common with some other things ; and so it follows 
that so long as no other thing has presented itself to 
consciousness, even though what is apprehended is actually 
an individual belonging to a class, yet this mixed character of 
the thing cannot be fully comprehended until some other 
things have entered into the cognition; until when the 
apprehension remains ‘non-determinate.’ 
m Shlokavartika, Su. 4. Shi. 113. 
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As regards the other kind of Perception, the 
Savikalpaka or Determinate, — it follows in the wake of the 
above-described Non-determinate Perception, and apprehends 
the same object as actually being an individual possessed 
of certain well-defined specific features peculiar to itself, 
and also of certain class-characteristics in common with 
other things, and thus belonging to that ‘ Class.’ The object 
in contact with the organ of perception is only one individual 
thing, and no other things ; and as such it may be question- 
able how the perception can apprehend it as an individual, 
fyc., SfC., — which presupposes the apprehension of things 
other than the one in contact with the perceptive organ ; 
but the fact is that the real apprehender is neither the 
Perception, nor the Sense-organ, but the Soul, which, by its 
very nature, apprehends all that can be apprehended ; and 
hence what happens is that, just after the Soul has had the 
non-determinate perception of the thing, there come to his 
mind those other things also — those from whom it differs 
and those with whom it has certain characters in common ; 
and this accounts for the aforesaid mixed character of 
Determinate Perception. It would thus seem that according 
to Prabhakara, in every Determinate Perception there enters 
a factor of Remembrance, — as the other things are held to 
present themselves before the soul by reason of the impres- 
sion that it has of those things. It may be due to this 
element of Remembrance entering into Determinate Per- 
ception that the Logician* has qualified his definition of the 
valid Perception by the word * avyapadeshya ’ which, for all 
intents and purposes, may be regarded as synonymous with 
* Nirvikalpaka ’ or ‘ non-determinate’ ; as Remembrance is not 
valid cognition, the Determinate Perception could not very 
well be regarded as valid. But this view of the non-valid 
character of Determinate Perception has not been accepted 

°Nyaya-Su. 4. 
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by Prabhakara ; he asserts that the Determinate Perception, 
even though apprehending the same thing as that appre- 
hended by the preceding Non-determinate Perception, — is yet 
a valid cognition ; inasmuch as it also apprehends certain 
such factors as did not enter into the Non-determinate 
Perception ; as for the element of Remembrance entering 
into Determinate Perception, it has to be noted that 
that element ^does not pertain to the thing'perceived, but to 
those other things with which ^'it has certain characters in 
common, &c., &c. ; and this cannot vitiate the validity of any 
cognition of the thing itself. • 

The Bhattas also accept both the Non-determinate and 
the Determinate Perception to be valid. (Shastradlpika, 
pp. 22 — 23.) 

5. ( b ) The second factor entering into Perception is 

the ‘ apprehender ’. ( see § 2,) — the third being the ‘ appre- 

hension ’ itself (already described under § 4). In all cogni- 
tions, — be they either Direct Apprehension or Remembrance, — 
the ‘ apprehender ’ always appears as a constituent factor; 
so long as the apprehending soul does not become manifest, 
there is no apprehension at all ; because all cognitions are 
in the form ‘ 1 know' It must be admitted, therefore, that 
whenever anything is cognised, it is cognised along with 
the cogniser himself ; and the cognition of the Soul is always 
of the nature of direct Apprehension ; even when the 
cognition of the object is inferential or verbal, that of the 
cognising Soul is in every act of cognition, purely percep- 
tional, or direct, obtained through the agency and contact 
of the mind. The third factor — that of * apprehension * 
itself — is always self-cognised, by direct apprehension ( see 
above, sec. 1, § 6) ; even the inferential cognition is cognised 
by itself directly. 
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6. Though all these three factors enter into Percep- 
tion, yet there is this difference that, so far as the appre- 
hender and the apprehended object are concerned, these 
are something different from the apprehension ; while 
the apprehension is non-different from itself. The reason 
for this lies in the very nature of things. The apprehension 
being of the very nature of light, illumination or manifestation, 
does not stand in need of any other thing to manifest it, or 
make it apprehended ; it is therefore self-appt thended ; the 
apprehender and the object, on the other hand, are not of the 
nature of light ; hence for their manifestation, these two 
require something different from themselves, which is of the 
nature of light. That the apprehending soul and the object 
are not of the nature of light is proved in the following 
manner : — As a matter of fact we know that in the waking 
state both the apprehender and the object appear in the 
apprehension; but neither of these really appear during 
deep sleep (as a rule there is no apprehension) ; and yet it 
cannot be denied that they are there all the time ; for if the 
apprehender were not there, how could we have any remem- 
brance of dreams appearing during sleep ? If then, the 
apprehender were of the nature of light, he would be mani- 
fested during sleep also; the mere fact therefore of his 
existing at the time, and yet not being manifest to consci- 
ousness proves that he is not of the nature of light, which 
is always self-manifest. The case of the Apprehension itself 
is totally different ; whenever and wherever it exists, it is 
self -manifest and self- apprehended; and it is thus neither 
like the apprehender nor like the object, — both of which are 
never apprehended except by the apprehension. 

7. As regards the question of the * Pramana ’ and 
* Phala * as pertaining to Perception, — Prabhakara holds 
that if the word ‘ pramana 1 be taken to mean that which is 
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validly cognised, — that is, the valid cognition itself, — then 
it is the valid cognition that is the ‘ pramana; ’ and in that 
case, the ‘ phala ’ would be either the acceptance or rejection 
by the agent of the object perceived, or his indifference 
towards it, — these three being the attitude taken up by the 
perceiver towards the things that he perceives. If, on the 
other hand, the word ‘ pramana ’ is explained as ‘that by 
which something is validly cognised’, i. e. the means of 
valid cognition, — then the name ‘ pramana' would apply 
to the contact of the soul with the mind (which is the ele- 
ment common to all cognitions) ; and in that case, the cogni- 
tion itself would be the ‘ phala So also, in the case of the 
name ‘ pramana ’ being applied either to the perceiving sense 
organ, or to its contact with the mind, — in all these cases, 
the cognition itself would be the ‘phala ’ or * result ’ ; as all 
these agencies operated towards the accomplishment of that 
alone. 

Section (2) — Sub-section (2). 

Inferential Cognition. 

1. ‘When a certain fixed or permanent relation has 
been known to subsist between two things, — if we per- 
ceive any one of these things, we have an idea of the other 
^hing ; and this latter cognition is called inferential’ ( Shabara - 
Bhasya, page 10). That is to say, the cognition of the 
permanent relation between two things helps in the Inferen- 
tial Cognition by affording to the agent the idea of the other 
member when one member is cognised; when the observer per- 
ceives a certain thing, and remembers the permanent relation 
that it has been known to bear to another thing, the recalled 
idea of the relation presents to the mind the apprehension 
of the other member of the relation ; and to this apprehen. 
sion is given the name ‘ Inferential Cognition ’ ( Brakarana - 
panchika, p. 74). 
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2. There is a difference of opinion as to the character 
of the relation upon which the Inference is based. The 
Prabhakara view is that this relation must be one that is 
unfailing, ever true and permanent ; as that which 
subsists between the cause and its effect, between the 
whole and its part, between the substance and its quality, 
between qualities inhering in the same substance, and so 
forth; for instance, between fire and smoke, between the 
class and the individuals forming that class, between earth 
and smell, between the taste and colour of a fruit. It may 
be noted that it is the smoke that bears the relation to the 
fire , and not vice versa ; as there can be fire without smoke, 
though there can be no smoke without fire. This view of 
the relationship is also accepted by the Bhatta ( Shastradl - 
pika, p. 41). 

3. The next question that presents itself is with regard 
to that means of knowledge by which we have obtained the 
valid cognition of the permanent or unfailing character of 
the relation in question : — This cannot be cognised by Per- 
ception, which is operative only with regard to things in the 
present, and in contact with the sense-organs. Nor could 
it be cognised by Inference or Presumption, as both of these 
also would, in their turn, depend upon like relationships ; 
which would thus involve a regressus ad infinitum. Nor lastly 
could it be cognised by Perception obtained through the 
agency of the mind alone ; as if the mind alone by itself were 
to bring about the cognition, then people would become 
omniscient, as there could be no limitations to the working of 
the mind, as there are in that of the other organs of percep- 
tion. The question is thus met by Prabhakara : — As a 
matter of fact, between fire and smoke, all the relations, — of 
contact or of other kinds, — are perceived bv the sense-organs ; 
the relations being apprehended as qualifications pertaining 
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to the things (fire and smoke), which also are perceived by 
themselves ; the particular time and place also are perceived 
as mere qualifying adjuncts of the things ; thus the fire and 
the smoke are perceived as qualified by a certain qualifying 
relation and by specifications of time and place. The next 
step in the process is the recognition of the fact that, while in 
some cases, Fire is bound to be concomitant with smoke, 
there are instances where it is not so ; this gives rise to the 
conviction that the relation of fire with smoke is not constant , 
but qualified by specifications of time and place ; as for 
smoke, on the other hand, it is never found apart from fire; 
and this gives rise to the conviction that smoke is always 
(invariably) concomitant with fire, — the relation of smoke 
with fire being thus recognised as constant . After this con- 
viction has dawned on the mind, all that is needed for the 
forthcoming inferential cognition of fire is the apprehension 
of the mere existence of smoke ; for which apprehension alone 
there is need of the operation of a means of knowledge ; 
as when once its existence has been apprehended, the idea 
of the connection and presence of fire follows naturally from 
the preconceived notion of the relation between the two 
being of a permanent character. Thus then, all that is 
needed for the appearance of the inferential cognition is 
supplied by Sensuous Perception itself. This view is 

open to the objection that, by the above explanation, the 
cognition of smoke would include within itself the cognition 
of fire also ; and thus there would be nothing left unknown 
to be cognised by the resultant inferential cognition ; and 
this last would therefore cease to be ‘ pramana ’ or ‘ valid * 
cognition. This objection would have had some 

force only if * pramana ’ had been defined as that which 
affords cognition of something not known ; as a matter of fact 
however, the Prabhakara , does not make this a necessary 
character in * pramana as we have seen above, where 
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(Consciousness) which is without distinction be superim- 
posed upon by Nescience ? This argument does not affect 
our position, we reply. For all that is necessary for 
Consciousness being the substrate is that there should be an 
immediate perception of it ; and it is of no consequence 
whether or not it be qualified by distinctions ; — and that it 
is immediately perceived is to be inferred from the fact of 
its never being non-perceived. Nor can we allow the 
objection that the Self is something continuously inferred, 
and hence not something of which we have an immediate 
presentation. For this latter view is refuted by the fact 
that it is in conflict with the immediate consciousness 
which every one has of his £ I ’, as has been explained in the 
Section on the Ahaiikara. “ But may it not be held that 
the 1-consciousness also really rests on inference, but is 
erroneously considered as an immediate presentation for 
the reason that owing to the ease resulting from constant 
repetition the inference arises with extreme rapidity, with- 
out the constant concomitance ( vyapti ) and the other cons- 
tituents of the inferential process entering into conscious- 
ness.” By no means, we reply, if this were so, Devadatta 
cognizing a jar would not be conscious of the relation which 
expresses itself in the form ‘ this jar is cognized by me.’ 
He would apprehend that relation no more in the case of 
a jar cognised by himself than he apprehends it with 
regard to a jar cognized by another person. For as, on the 
view we oppose, both these relations would be objects of 
continuous inference, there would be no difference between 
them. “ But there is a difference,” our opponent rejoins, 
“ inasmuch as at the time when a person himself cognizes 
something, his Self is the abode of the cognition ! ” This 
will not avail you, we reply. For if the Self is not 
immediately apprehended, we have no right to say that it is 
apprehended as the abode of the cognition. Nor also can it 
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be said that its being the substrate of cognition is inferred 
from the connection of the Self with the fruit of cognition 
(i.e., the ultimate acceptance or rejection of the jar, as 
resulting from its cognition); for at the time of the cognition, 
there is no possibility of any such connection (the fruit 
appearing afte r the cognition). We hence must hold to the 
conclusion that the Self is not known through Inference, 
but is immediately presented, owing to its self-luminousness, 

[ Page 85]. There indeed are some to contest this 
‘ self-illuminedness’ of the Self (which by us has been advanc- 
ed as the cause of the Self’s Uparoksya) . But to them we 
address the following question : — What then, according to 
you, does constitute the cause of the immediately 
presentative character of the Self ? Is it that the Self is 
the abode of Consciousness ? or that there is a general 
connexion between Self and Consciousness ? or that the 
Self is an adventitious concomitant ( TJpadhi ) of Conscious- 
ness? or that the Self is the object ( Visayct ) of Conscious- 
ness ? The first alternative we dispose of by the following 
syllogistic argument — It is not on account of its being the 
abode of consciousness that the Self is immediately presen- 
ted; for it is so presented without being the object ( barman ) 
of consciousness ; just as states of consciousness are. Nor 
is the second alternative admissible ; for it would be unduly 
wide {viz. to argue that whatever is in some way connected 
with consciousness is immediately presented). As to 
the third alternative, we ask what is meant by the Self being 
an adventitious concomitant ( TJpaclhi) of consciousness ? It 
cannot, in the first place, mean that the Self is the abode of 
Consciousness ; for this would imply that an object ( visayct ) 
which is not the abode of consciousness, is not immediately 
presented (while as a matter of fact it is so presented). 
Nor, in the second place, can it mean that the Self is 
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either the abode or the object ( visaya ) of consciousness ; for 
so far we have no sufficient definition of object. Should you 
say that by object of consciousness you understand that 
which naturally enters into all those activities and 
conceptions ( vijavahura ) which depend on Consciousness ; we 
point out that on this definition the Self would itself be an 
object. If, next, you should say that to be an Uptidhi of 
Consciousness means being that which defines ( vyavartcnyati ) 
Consciousness, while not being its abode ; we reply that this 
definition is too wide, inasmuch as it would comprise sight 
also (and the other sense organs). And if, next, you should 
say that to be the JJpadhi of Consciousness means being that 
which naturally enters into all the activities and con- 
ceptions which depend on consciousness, while not 
being the abode of Consciousness; we point out that this 
definition would include also the connexion ( sambandha ) 
between Self and Consciousness. But a connexion according 
to you, can not be visaya ; for this would imply that it is 
something immediately presented, in contradiction of your 
theory that the Saniaoaya relation (which, in the case under 
discussion, would be the Sambandha) is (not immediately 
presented, but) the object of a continuous inference. 

Regarding the fourth alternative, finally, (which implies 
the Self’s being a visaya of Consciousness) we make the 
following remarks : — That state of Consciousness of wffiich 
the Self is the object, could not, in the first place, engross a 
time different from the time which is engrossed by that state 
of Consciousness of which the jar is the object ; for if this 
were so, the connexion of the two objects of consciousness-— 
which finds its expression in the thought ‘this jar is recog- 
nized by me ’ — could not be realized. Nor, in the second 
place, can the two states of consciousness be assumed to 
engross the same time ; for two Cognitions through which 
contrary objects are apprehended cannot originate at one 
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and the same time : no more than a person can at one and 
the same time engage in two opposite acts of motion bringing 
him up to one object placed in front of him and to another 
placed behind him. Nor may you contend that, while indeed 
it is not possible to make, at one and the same time, two 
muscular efforts tending in different directions, it is possible 
that two different changes (transformations ; parimma) should 
take place at the same time. For (this could only mean that 
different changes may take place, at one and the same time, 
in different parts of a thing ; while) that which is not made 
up of parts (the Self e. g.) cannot undergo two partial 
changes. Nor, on the other hand, can a thing undergo at 
the same time two different changes affecting it in its entire- 
ty. For experience shows that changes which affect a thing 
in its entirety — as, e. g., the bodily changes connected wdth 
childhood on the one, and old age on the other hand, which 
affect the whole body — are in no case contemporaneous. 

There thus remains, as the only possible one, the view 
that the immediate presentation of the Self is due to its 
being ‘ self-illumined.’ 

Nor may it be objected (viz. to the conclusion that the 
Self may be the substrate of an adhyasa, for the reason that 
owing to its self-illuminedness, it is a paroksa — immediately 
presented) that we in no case observe an adhyasa due to the 
mere fact of the immediate presentation of the substrate, 
unless at the same time that which is superimposed on 
that substrate be apprehended by the same sense-organ 
as the thing superimposed. For, as a matter of fact, 
we have, by means of the eye, immediate presentative 
knowledge of dark blue colour as superimposed upon 
Ether, (which is not perceived either by the eye or 
(any other sense but) of which latter we have im- 
mediate knowledge either through witnessing consciousness 
saksin) or the internal organ by itself (without the help of 
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the eye or any sense-organ) ; so that, in this case the two 
are not apprehended by the same sense-organ ). We of 
course decline to accept the view of the Bauddhas and the 
followers of the Bhatta, according to whom Ether is some- 
thing perceived by the eye ; for from this it would follow that 
it possesses colour and tangibility. The presence and absence 
of visual perception (as actually observed to be factors re- 
quired for the cognition or non-cognition of Ether respective- 
ly), are accounted for thereby that the eye has for its object 
that absence of solid bodies which urges us to infer the 
existence of Ether (Space).* 

There are some Vedantins, however, who, in accordance 
with certain general principles of theirs, hold space to be 
something (not directly presented but) continuously inferred ; 
and as against these, the citing of the instance of Ether, by 
our opponent, would be quite effective ; inasmuch as, accord- 
ing to that view, there would be nothing to show that it is 
possible to have immediate presentative knowledge even 
without the superimposed being apprehended by the same 
sense-organ. And, to ward off a final objection, we point out 
that as the Self is not the material cause of the aclhyasa — 
which cause rather is constituted by Nescience and its effects, — 
and as the aclhyasa is put an end to by true knowledge, the 
Self though no doubt the substrate of the aclhyasa, is in no 
way affected by the good or evil qualities of the thing 
superimposed. 

The final conclusion then is that, since all objections to 
the Vedanta theory admit of being refuted with ease, the 
superimposition on the Self of the Not-self must be acknow- 
ledged as something that may take place. 


® Visual perception does not give us a direct presentation of Ether ; but it 
operation is required to present to us that absence of solid space- filling objects which 
leads us to cognise Ether (empty space). 
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XLL 

[It having been shown so far that Adhyasa can be satisfactorily defined 
and is something possible, it remains to show that it is actual. And this 
actual existence of Adhyasa is proved by Perception, Inference, Persump- 
tion and Authoritative Tradition]. 

[ Page 86.] “ But, ” our opponent resumes, “ although 
so far you have shown that the superimposition on the Self 
of the Not-self, in the first place, is something of which a 
satisfactory definition may be given, and, in the second place, 
is not an impossibility, yet such superimposition cannot be 
established as something actual without a valid means of proof 
{premium ) ; for iu all cases things to be known depend for their 
proof upon means of proof. ” Well, we reply, in the case 
under consideration, there is no lack of means of proof ; in 
fact, Perception, Inference, Presumption and Authoritative 
Tradition combine to supply the proof required. First as 
to Perception (intuitive knowledge). It is a matter of 
immediate, intuitive, experience that all animated beings 
superimpose upon a material aggregate, — consisting of a body 
distinguished by certain generic characteristics, of sense- 
organs and the rest, — identity with their non-material, intel- 
lectual or spiritual, Selfs, — which erroneous identification 
expresses itself in intuitive judgments such as ‘lam a man,’ 
‘ I am a God, ‘ I am a beast, and on the basis of such erroneous 
identification carry on empirical life with its distinction of 
knowing subjects, objects of knowledge, and so on. Although 
in cases where the Sense-organ has suffered derangement 
it does not enter into the means of proof leading to such 
cognitions, and hence there is no possibility of the ordinary 

causal apparatus for Perception being operative , yet 

there is nothing at any time to prevent that kind of intuitive 
knowledge which depends purely upon the Saksin. For it 
is a recognised Vedanta principle that where there is intuitive 
cognition (immediate presentation), even in the absence of the 
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ordinary apparatus of perceptive cognition, such cognition is 
due to £ witnessing ’ consciousness. Secondly as to Inference* 
Inference in the present case operates in the following form : 
the waking and dreaming states of Devadatta imply all the 
distinctions — viz., of knowing subjects, objects of knowledge, 
and so forth — on the basis of which practical life i3 carried 
on, and these in their turn presuppose the adhyasa ‘ I am a 
man’ ; — for they occupy times different from the times 
when the same Devadatta is in the state of dreamless sleep 
or swoon ; what does not thus differ is not such (i. e. 
does not imply those distinctions, etc.) ; e. g. the state of 
deep sleep. Arthapatti, Presumption, next, operates in the 
present case as follows : — ‘ Ordinary thought and action, with 
their distinction of knowing subjects, etc., are not possible 
without the adhyusa of identity of Self and body ; for where, 
as in the state of dreamless sleep, such adhyusa is absent, 
there is no consciousness of the empirical world. ’* Author- 
itative Tradition, finally, (as proving adhyusa) is represented 
by scriptural texts such as ‘A Brahmana should offer 
sacrifices.’ + 

“ But,” an opponent objects, “ empirical existence with all 
its distinctions presupposes no more than that there should 
be some kind of relation between Self and body, not that 
they should be identified through adhyusa. ” What kind 
of relation then, we ask in reply, do you assume in the case ? 

'Tn reality tlie two proofs, Inference and Presumption, as put forward above 
are one and the same ; there is however a difference in the form or verbal statement; 
and this justifies our putting them forward as distinct proofs. Some such sameness 
is to be found in the case of all Presumption, which, on that account, is regarded 
by the Naiyayika as only a form of Inference. 

■(■The text cited means that the Brahmana should perform sacrifices, which 
means that he should acquire the results of such offerings. These results come to 
the man only in future lives, when the body which equipped the man who offered the 
sacrifices has ceased to exist ; and the names ‘ Brahmana ’ and the like refer to the 
body ; hence the text cited implies the identification of the Self with the Body. 
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Do you mean tliat the Self is to be conceived as the master 
(Lord) of the body ? In that case the empirical world witl ' 
all its distinctions might as well be founded on the body of a 
servant. ’* “ Let us then say that the connection of Self and 

body consists therein that the latter complies with, and acts 
according to, the wishes of the former. This definition will 
not be liable to the objection raised against the previous one ; 
for the body of a servant complies with and carries out the 
Master’s verbal commands only. ” Not so, we reply. Do 
you understand by such ‘compliance’ the potentiality o^ 
compliance only ? If so, your definition breaks down ; for 
such potentiality exists in the state of deep sleep also, and 
hence there should exist in that state also the distinction of 
knowing subject, objects of knowledge, etc. (while as a 
matter of fact the empirical world with all its distinctions 
does not exist for him who lies in dremaless sleep). 
Or do you, in the second place, mean ‘actual compliance’ 
with the wishes of the Self ? — This also will not do ; 
for when a man is in a state of intense mental perturbation, 
we observe that his body does not comply with his wishes, 
and then, according to you, no empirical world would exist 
for that man ! (which, of course, is not the fact). “But”, 
our Opponent resumes, “ it after all is a matter of im- 
mediate experience, that the body’s complying with the 
wishes of the Self is the basis of all practical life !” Do 
you mean to say, we ask in return, that this is so invariably, 
or only occasionally ? You cannot uphold the former 
alternative ; for we observe that in the case of evil smells 
and the like a man is a cognising agent, although the body 
does not at the time comply with his wishes (inasmuch as 

'If the relation between Self and body on which empirical existence rests, is not 
that of (wrongly imagined) identity, but no more than the relation between a ruling 
Self and a subservient body, we might as well say that the world is due to the re 
lation between the Self of one person and the body of another person who is his 
slave. 
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it conveys to him the bad smell, contrary to his wishes). 
Nor is the latter alternative tenable. For as all wishing 
itself has adhyas i for its root, it is nothing else but 
adhyasa that is the root of all empirical thought and action. 
Apart from the adhyasa of its identity with the internal 
organ, the Self, which in itself is of an absolutely unchanging 
nature, is incapable of the change called desire. 

Nor, in the next place, can either conjunction ( Saniyoga ) 
or intimate relation ( Samavaya ) between the Self and the 
Not-self constitute the relation which is the cause of empirical 
existence ; for these two relations would persist in deep 
sleep also, and hence the empirical world should continue 
to exist for the sleeper also (which as we know is not the 
case). Other definitions which might be given of the 
relation of Self and body are equally invalid. Should it, 
e. g., be said that the relation is that between Enjoyer 
(experiencing subject) and object of enjoyment ; or that the 
body is that which is originated through the actions of 
the Self ; or that the body is the abode of the organs of the 

Self, and so forth ; we point out that none of these 

relations could constitute the ultimate cause of the 
vyavahara ; because enjoyment and the rest are themselves 
rooted in adhyasa. Moreover all these relations exist not 
only between a person’s Self and his own body, but likewise 
between that Self and the bodies of slaves or servants 
(which are objects of enjoyment and so on for the master, 
so that all these definitions evidently are too wide). “ Let 
us then,” the Opponent resumes, “ with a view to exclude 
servants and the like, say that the relation of Self and 
body consists therein that the latter is the immediate 
(non-mediated) object of enjoyment to the former.” This 
again, we rejoin, would mean either that the body is 
the potential object of enjoyment, and such it is in deep 
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sleep also (where the empirical world does not exi- ; t) ; or 
else it would mean that the body is the object of actual 
enjoyment on the part of the Self ; and then, considering 
that the (omnipresent) Self is in immediate contact with all 
bodies, places and time3 equally, a further fundamental 
connexion would be required to determine which bodies and 
which times and places are to be the objects of actual 
enjoyment (experience). (But no such connexion can be 
assigned). 

The conclusion from all this is that nothing else but the 
ou ~sa of identity of Self and Not-self can be accepted as 
the cause of all empirical existence, thought, and action. 

And if with regard to this view it should be finally 
asked what is the cause determining the connexion of the 
adhj/Usa with a special body (i. e., the cause of the Self 
erroneously identifying itself with this or that body) ; we 
reply that this cause consists in a special subtle body. 
The connexion of the Self with special subtle bodies is 
without a beginning (exists from all eternity) ; hence the 
question as to a further connexion does not arise. 

XLII. 

[But if these means of proof are rooted in Adliyasa, what validity 
can they claim ? — They are perfectly valid, the Vedlintin replies, 
witlr.n the empirical sphere; not beyond t. The Vedanta texts on 
the other hand though at bottom also mere things of Adliyasa — since 
they are other than Brahman — yet have the power of conveying a 
knowledge of Brahman, the Real ; just as an unsubstantial dream- 
vision may portend something real as, e. g., good luck for the 
dreamer]. 

Our opponent may here urge a new objection — If, 
he says, “ all empirical being and doing rests on the 
acVapsa of identity of Self and body, Perception and the 
other means of knowledge lose their authoritative character, 
since their cause (viz. the adhjTisn) is a ‘ defect.” But 
this objection also has no force. That the means of 
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knowledge other than the Vedanta texts have no 
power to enlighten us with regard to the ultimate reality § 
is an admitted fact; but this does not deprive those other 
means of knowledge of their authoritative character within 
the empirical sphere. For within this latter sphere there 
is nothing to sublate them : that at bottom they are mere 
things of adhijUsa is admitted only an account of their being 
subUted in the sphere of final release. Nor may you say 
that there is a contradiction between their being on the one 
hand mere things of adhyasa , and on the other hand, con- 
stituents of uon-contested or correct empirical existence. For 
there are valid proofs for both these characteristics. The 
proofs of the former characteristic have been already set forth 
by us at length; the latter is proved by immediate experience. 
Should you rejoin that the incontestability or correctness of 
empirical existence cannot be ascertained, — we uply that 
‘witnessing’ consciousness bears testimony to a primci 
facie incontestability of empirical existence as ascertained 
through Percention and the other means of knowledge ; its 
absolute incontestability is not maintained by us. The 
Vedanta texts, on the other hand, have for their object that 
which is absolutely irrefutable, and hence are held to be 
authoritative means for cognizing fundamental, truth. That 
what in itself is unreal (as the Vedanta texts are, being 
something distinct from Brahman, the only Reality) yet may 
serve to intimate what is not liable to refutation, is illustrated 
by the fact that certain dream-visions, e. g., of a beautiful 
woman, although in themselves unreal, yet portend re-’ 1 good 
luck. 

“ But, ” our opponent resumes, “ you reason as fol- 
lows — ‘ Perception and the other sources of knowledge are 
valid within the empirical sphere because they have for their 
objects things possessing causal efficiency within that sphere’ ; 
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and this implies tliat the authoritativeness of those sources of 
knowledge rests on something outside themselves.” Well, 
we reply, you are in no better case : For you have to argue 
as follows — 1 Perception and the rest are valid means of 
knowledge because they have real things for their objects. ’ 
And, should you rejoin that the reality of the objects is 
established by that very cognition of which they are the 
objects and not by any farther cognition, and that hence 
the authority of Perception and the rest requires no extrinsic 
proof ; — we reply that we may make a perfectly analogous 
claim — viz., that it is nothing el-e than just the cognition of 
objects which proves their capability to be causally effective 
within the empirical sphere. 

XLII1. 

[But, if, as the Vedantin maintains, Adhyasa is the substantial 
cause of the Cognition of Brahman, that Cognition cannot be but 
false! — I admit, the Yeddniiu replies, that the Cognition qu t Cogni- 
tion is unreal ; nil the same its object, t.e., Brahman, is real. Nescience 
is a defect only in so far as it gives rise to the appearance of a mani- 
fold world other than Brahman ; hut it is not a defect in so far as 
it leads through t he Cognition of tire phenomenal woild to the Cog- 
nition of tlie undei -lying reality.] 

“ But,” — our opponent raises a fresh objection 
— “if adhyasa is the substantial cause of the cognition 
of Brahman (as of all other cognitious), it follows that 
this cognition is as false as the cognitions of the empirical 
world. ? ” This objection has no force as against us, we 
reply. For we ourselves hold that the cognition in itself 
(qua cognition) is false.* It is the falsity of the object 
then that has to be proved; and the determining condition for 
this is, in the case of the cognition of the empirical world, 
that this cognition apprehends what is perishable. “But 
the cognition of Brahman also must be regarded as 

“The cognition of Brahman lieswithin the sphere of the unreal, but the object 
f that cognition is real. This cognition thus essentially differs from the cognition 
«[ the empirical world, the object of which is false. 
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apprehending what is perishable : for it is produced by a 
defective cause, just as the cognition of the snake in the 
rope (in which case the cognition apprehends what is 
perishable).” Not so, we reply. The reason upon which 
your inference rests (?.<?., the defectiveness of the cause) is 
not established in the case under discussion ; for the cogni- 
tion of Brahman is n >t produced by a defect analogous to 
those imperfections of vision which give rise to the erroneous 
perception of a snake. “ But, ” the opponent replies, “ the 
defect is there, viz : that very Nescience which is the material 
cause of the cognition of Brahman. ” The case is other- 
wise, we reply. Nescience no doubt constitutes a defect 
in Consciousness in so far as, impeding the presentation 
of Non-duality, it gives rise to the presentation of Duality; 
but on the other hand, it constitutes an ‘ excellence ’ 
(the contrary of a defect), in so far as constituting the 
material cause of, and thus rendering possible, the cognition of 
Brahman. “ But it implies a contradiction to view one 
and the same thing as being a defect and an excellence at the 
same time. ” You are mistaken, we reply. For those defects 
of vision also (which cause the erroneous cognition of a snake 
etc.) indeed are defects in so far as they are antagonistic 
to the cognition of Truth (e.g.. the rope); but at the same time 
they are excellences in so far as enabling one to infer, on 
the basis of them, the mischief (in the shape of past misdeeds) 
to which they are due. The fact is that in the case of all 
instruments of right knowledge, that which causes want of 
validity in any case is some adventitious defect, such as a 
morbid affection of the eye, which counteracts the normal 
operation of the instrument of knowledge concerned. In 
ordinary experience we observe that affections such as 
hunger and thirst, although antagonistic as it were to the 
normal condition of the body, are not considered as defects ; 
and that is simply because they are natural ; Nescience on 
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the other hand is not only natural but also positively, 
advantageous (in so far as it leads us to the cognition of the 
Real), and hence can all the less be viewed as a ‘defect.’ 
The conclusion then is that Perception and the rest, 
although things of ad'n/Usa, are not devoid of validitv, and 
adhi/om thus is rightly held to be the material cause of all 
vuavahara. 

XLIV. 

[Adhy.'i«a is the so 1 stanti.i', not only the instrumental, can c e of 
Cognition; for although eogni.ion ultimately rests on a knowing subject 
which in itself is fr -e from Aflhya-a, yet actual cognition does not 
come about without Arl'iya-a], 

Against this view the following counter-view will pos- 
sibly be maintained — “ The ud’iylsa under discussion is the 
instrumental \?mt the material) cause of empirical existence 
with its distinction of knowing subjects and so forth; for 
it is an ad’ii/Usa, just as the ad'njlsa, of silver on the shell.” 
But this also is untenable ; because the fact of this acl’ujlsta (of 
silver on the shell) not being the basis of empirical existence, 
vitiates your reasoning : as a matter of fact, we find that, even 
in the absence of tlm ad'iylsa of silver, we find such emp'rical 
existence being carried on as implies the Self being regarded 
as the knowing subject, &e. ; and this shows that the aclhyasa 
of silver is not the basis of empirical existence; what does 
form the basis of empirical existence is the adhyasa of 
Body and Self ; because we find that during deep sleep, when 
there is no such ad’n/lsa, there is no empirical existence. * 
Another counter-view is set forth: — “Empirical exis- 
tence rests on the knowing subject; and to be ‘ a know" 
ing subject’ results from the intelligent nature of the Self, 
without any adhyasa ” Bat this also cannot be upheld. For 
as the Self, which is essentially free from all relation and all 

® The reading ‘ na in l-lshrayah 1 gives no seime : that there is no rya rah Ira 
when there is no a Ihylia should be a reason for regarding the one as the basis of 
th« other ; lienee the oorrect reading appears to he ‘ hi {rvlashrayah.’ 
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activity, cannot without acllry ana give rise to actual 
personal cognition, the condition, of any one bting a personal 
knowing subject, — which implies the character of being an 
instrument or agent, — is something not possible (without 
adfu/Usa). We are thus again led back to the conclusion that 
empirical existence with its distinctions of knowing subjects 
and so on has adhyasa for its material cause. 

XLV. 

[This holds good with regard to all cognition, even that part of 
that cognition of a man (not of the ordinary kind, but, possessing dis- 
criminative knowledge, which infers to actions, such as saciifices, 
which are based on the Ve.hu For although the scriptmal passages 
determining such action point to a Self orhei than the f gross) body, 
that Self is not the absolutely non-relared Self of the Votdnta texts, but 
a Self on which an internal organ is 1 sup.-rimp >sed ’] 

[Page 89. J “This may be true,” our opponent resumes, 
“with regard to the empirical existence of those who do not 
possess discriminative knowledge ; but not of those who do 
possess such knowledge ! ” But this also we decline to admit. 
The ordinary thoughts and activities of such men even as 
possess discriminative knowledge do not essentially differ from 
those of animals ; and hence must be viewed as due to » dhyusa . 
Animals also are observed to act and intelligize in a way that 
points to th*>ir indentifying their ‘ I ’ with their body, and 
this proceeding is of the nature of ad'njl^a ; for it implies the 
cognition of the oneness of two things the difference of 
which fails to be apprehended ; just as in the case of the 
cognition of the oneness of shell and silver. And even men 
possessing discriminative knowledge, as long as they keep 
within the sphere of everyday thought and action, do not ap- 
prehend the difference of Self and body, and thus do not essen- 
tially rise above the level of animals ; like animals they form 
judgments with regard to things beneficial to the body, such 
as food and drink, and things harmful, such as blows — ‘ This 
thing is beneficial to me’ * That thing is harmful to me,’ 
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thus identifying the body and the Self ; — and frame their 
action and abstention from action accordingly ; which would 
not be possible if they realized the difference of body and 
Self. Nor may this argument of ours be met by the counter- 
assertion that even common people do realize the distinction 
of Self and body, — this being proved by the fact that even 
ignorant women and Sliudras engage in acts, such as bathing 
in the Ganga, which are meant to benefit the Self in future 
forms of existence (while they in no way benefit the body). 
The insight into the distinction of body and Self is, in the 
case of those people, acquired only on the basis of 
traditional teaching current among cultivated men ; were 
it otherwise, Scripture would not make it its aim 
to impart knowledge of the Self. We hence maintain 
that the everyday thoughts and actions of such persons 
even as do possess discriminative knowledge are founded on 
adhyasa. 

“ But,” a further point is raised, “ in the case of men 
possessing discriminative knowledge that part at any rate 
of their thought and action which is determined by Scripture 
does not rest on adhylsa ; for they apply themselves to the 
active duties enjoined by the Veda only after having gained 
from the instruction of competent persons the knowledge of 
a Self which is related to a future world also.” 

As against this view, says the opponent of the Purvapaksin, 
a preliminary question here requires to be settled : — What class 
of Scriptural injunctions is it that should induce us to assume a 
Self distinct from the body and related to a future world ? (d) 
Is it those injunctions which intimate that special results are 
connected with special actions — as e. g. ‘ A man desirous of in- 
crease of cattle should make the G/u/ra-offering,’ or ‘ He who is 
desirous of the heayenly world should offer the Jyotistoma 
sacrifice ?’ (JB) Or is it injunctions of permanent obligation, as 
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e: g. ‘ A man should offer the Aguihotra as long as he lives’? 
(0) Or is it that group of injunctions which refer to 
special occasions — as e. g. ‘ A man whose house has been 
destroyed by fire should offer a sacrifice’ ? (Z>) Or is 
it, finally, the injunctions of expiatory ceremonies? — 
(A) On the first alternative the further question arises — 
(«) whether it is results such as the acquisition of cattle that 
are impossible without the assumption of a Self distinct 
from the body; b) or results such as obtaining the heavenly 
world, (a) Not certainly the former; for cattle and such 
things can clearly be gained in this life. Nor must it be 
thought that if the results of offerings of the Chitra 
type are obtained within this life, there would be no 
difference between these offerings and those the results of 
which are found to be realized immediately, such as, e. g. 
the AiZrZrJ-oblation (which is performed for bringing rain) ; 
for the difference is that, as human life comprises different 
periods — youth, old age, etc. — the results of the Chitra 
r offering are not bound to any definite point or period of time ; 

while in the case of the Kltrlrl — which is an offering 
enjoined on the occasion of grain drying on the stalk owing 
to want of rain — the result must be obtained immediately. 
(b) Nor is lhe latter alternative admissible ; for — 

‘ They tell us, on the strength of valid means of know- 
ledge, that heaven and hell are to be found nowhere but here 
on earth : — Heaven is whatever delights the mind ; hell 
whatever is of a contrary nature ’ ; — 

— and according to this view — which implies that such delight 
also as is due to the possession of cattle and the like may be 
denoted by the term ‘ heaven ’ — the results of the Jgofishtoma 
may be realised here on earth ; and the delights resulting from 
this latter sacrifice cannot be identical with that resulting from 
the Chitra-ofterincr ; as this latter is laid down for those 
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people who desire cattle only [so that the above-quoted verse 
must refer to both kinds of delight]. And even if ‘ Heaven ’ 
were held to denote (not ordinary delights but) Supreme 
delight, such delight also may be realized on earth, — viz., 
through the attainment of supreme rulership and the like. 
And should it be objected to this that the sacred books 
understand by ‘ Heaven 5 a definite locality on Mount Meru 
(not e delightful * things in general), we reply that Heaven 
in this sense also may be reached by man in his present 
bodily existence ; viz., by those who by means of magical 
formulas and drugs, etc., have acquired extraordinary powers. 
If persons of that kind do not actually attain to ‘ Heaven,’ 
we must assume that their magical practices were somehow 
defective ; just as the eventual failure of rain compels us 
to conclude that the Kartri offering was defective in some 
respect. ( B ) (C) The second and third of the above 

alternatives can likewise not be accepted. For in the 
opinion of the Guru (Prabhakara) acts of permanent obli- 
gation and acts meant to meet special occasions have no 
results whatever ; [they are performed solely with a view 
to meeting the obligations imposed by the Shastral ; while in 
the view of the Bhatta (Kumarila) their results can be 
realized in this life only. (D) Nor finally will the fourth 
alternative help us. For expiatory ceremonies have for 
their only result the warding off of evil. Should you object 
that crimes such as the murder of a Bralimana, unless atoned 
for by certain expiatory ceremonies, are punished by ‘ Hell/ 
and that hence there must be a Self, other than the body, 
which goes to Hell ; — we point out that c Bell’ no less 
than ‘ Heaven’ may mean something that is experienced in 
this life. And if to this you object that according to 
Scripture evil-doers have to undergo their punishment in new 
lives, in the bodies of dogs, pigs and the like ; we reply that 
Scripture may mean nothing more than that evil men are 
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punished by having to undergo sufferings equal to those of 
vilj brutes. The conclusion from all this, the Opponent 
of the Putvapalcsin sums up, is that there are no scriptural 
injunctions of any kind which justify the conclusion that 
there is a Self different from, and surviving, the body (upon 
which supposition the scriptural actions of the learned would 
be based). 

“All this is not so,” the Purvapaksin replies. “As 
fully explained in the section of the ‘ Divinities ’ (Ved. Sutras 
j — iii — 26-37), authoritative mantras and arthaolda passages 
alike intimate that there are certain results of actions, 
‘ Heaven ’ among them, which must be experienced in 
special places, at special times and in special embodiments ; 
and this proves that there is a Self other than the body. 
You may not object that this latter tenet, although proved 
in the ‘Divinity’ section of the Vedanta, is not held by 
Jaimini. For although Jaimini, in his Sutras, does not 
explicitly set forth the theorj^ of there being a Self 
distinct from the body, — and this for the reason that for the 
discussion of Yedic injunctions that theory is not required — ; 
yet the Sutras imply that theory; inasmuch as they set 
forth the authoritative character — consisting iu indepen- 
dence of all extrinsic support— of the entire Veda, 
whether dealing with things to be accomplished (actions, 
such as sacrifices and the like), or with things accomplished 
(permanently existing things, facts, such as the Self). I 
such were not Jaimini’s view, how could the author of the 
Great Commentary on the Sutras (Shabara) have discussed 
the existence of a Self other than the body, on the very 
basis of the authoritativeness of mantras and arthuvUclas ? 
Nor may it be objected that in the ‘ Divinity’ Section of the 
Purva-Mhnamsa (IX— i — 6-10), both the author of the 
Sutras and the author of the Commentary disprove the 
authoritative character of the Mantras and A rfhavadas. 
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For what they there aim at disproving is not the authorita- 
tive character of Mantras, in general, but only of what, in 
the Mantras, is contrary to reason. The argument is that 
if on the basis of Mantras, such as ‘ Indra is great, he 
carries the thunder-bolt in his hand,’ divinities were held to 
have definite bodily shape, they would help the sacrifice by 
presenting themselves bodily at it ; just as the priests do; 
and this is contrary to experience : the statement in the 
Mantras has therefore to be set aside. Such Mantras on the 
other hand as are not in conflict with reason are allowed 
to have authoritative force ; and even such Mantras whose 
mere indications are contained in Arthavcida passages, 
are referred to in the many places of the Mimamsa-Sutras 
as authoritative. The legitimate conclusion therefore is 
that intelligent men learn from Mantras and Arthavldas 
that there is a Self distinct from the body ; and on the 
strength of this knowledge engage in actions prescribed by 
the Veda; and this proves that activity and thought of the 
latter kind does not rest upon adhyusa.” 

\Page 91] All this, we reply, does not shake our 
position. For we ask the following question : — men engaging 
in dutiful action as prescribed by the Veda learn from Mantra 
and Arthavad t that there is a Self other than the body ; — but 
of what special nature is that Self? Is it a Self absolutely 
one and non-related? or a Self that, after death, inove3 into 
another world ? Not the former indeed ; for that there is 
a Self of that kind can be learned from the Vedanta texts 
only. And as to the second alternative, we ask you whether 
the knowledge of a Self capable of moving into another world 
terminates all adhyasa ? or only the adhyasa of the Self being 
identical with the gross body ? The former is not possible ; 
for as a Self free from all adhyasa and hence infinite in 
extent (omnipresent) could not move into another world, it 
must be allowed that (even when the identification of Self 
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and gross body comes to an end), the adhyasa owing to which 
the Self identifies itself with the internal organ, persists. 
And the second alternative also we cannot accept ; since an 
adhyasa of an immediately intuitive kind (and such is the 
adhyasa owing to which Self and gross body are identified) 
cannot be terminated by any non-intuitive knowledge (such 
as the knowledge acquired from Mantras, etc., that the Self 
survives the body and goes to another world). We thus 
arrive at the conclusion that in the case of men with insight 
also even that part of their thought and action which refers to 
actions enjoined in the Veda, rests upon Adhyasa. 

XLVI. 

[The theory of the ‘ superimposition ’ of the Not-Self on the Self 
is illustrated by the fac's of ordinary experience — a man looks upon 
persons and objects near and dear to himself as identical or one with 
himself. Other things, not equally near and dear, he yet views as his. 

On these nndoubted facts we base the generalization that, through 
Adhyasa, the fundamental'}' non-related Self erroneondy relates itself 
to the entire phenomenal world — the i iternal organ (mind), the sense- 
organ, the gross body, the external world. The primary and funda- 
mental identification is that of the Self with the so-called internal 
organ or mind, owing to which the univeisal non-personal Self becomes 
a limited personal Seif— the Self becomes an I : On this fundamental 
erroneous identification the entire series of further identifications builds 
itself up in sue e-sion. The internal organ is sortie hing of which 
the Self is immediately conscious ; and we therefore reject the theories 
of the Naiyayika and others who hold that onr knowledge of the in- 
ternal organ is acquired by indirec means. Nor, of course, do we admit 
the view ihat internal states such as desire, feeling, etc., belong to 
the Self ; the absolutely changeless Self merely witnesses the changes 
going on in the internal organ. That it views them as its own, 
is the great error to free us from which is the task of philosophy ] 

“ If, then, all thought and action rest on adhyasa , 
we call on you to explain iu detail which thing is superim- 
posed on which, and how the whole adhyasa of Self and 
Not-self has to be conceived!” Well, give your careful 
attention to the following account : — On witnessing Conscious- 
ness ( sa/csi-chaitanyam ) there are superimposed in succession, 
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the internal organ, the ssnse-organ.s, the body, and finally the 
things external to the body and their attributes — conscious- 
ness as qualified by each earlier aclhtjasa constituting the 
substrate for each later aclhylsa. That the external things 
also are superimposed upon Consciousness there is no reason 
to doubt ; for ordinary experience shows that a man thinks and 
speaks of himself as sound and entire or the reverse according 
as his wife, children relations etc. are sonnd and entire or the 
reverse. “But,” our opponent objects, “thought and speech 
of that kind are not to be understood in their primary (literal) 
sense, for they d) mt extend to all cases ; when, e.g., the wife 
of somebody’s sou dies, the father does not consider himself 
to have lost his own wife. ” Your reasoning is unsound, we 
reply. From the fact that the identification under discussion 
does not take place ia some cases, it dies not follow that 
where it does take p ace it is not to be taken in its full literal 
sense. It is quite true that in many cases shells are not 
treated — either in thought or in action — as being silver : but 
from this it does not follow that when a shell actually 
presents itself to snnebody’s mini as silver, his thought and 
action connected with that silver are not fully serious (but 
of a merely secondary or motaphorical kind, as if the man 
W3"e at the time conscious that the silver after all is not 
real). “ Well, ” our opponent rejoins, “let us admit that the 
identification of shell and silver is, for the time, an identifi- 
cation in the full sense of the word ; but a man’s identifying 
himself with his body or with his son —where after all there is 
a clear consciousness of difference — can have a metaphorical 
meaning only; analogous to the meaning of the phrase, 
evadatta is a lion. ” The two cases, we reply, are not, 
parallel: Devalatfa is not affoctod by the pleasures and 
pains experienced by lions: he who thinks and speaks of him 
as a lion, therefore, can have nothing else in mini than a 
metaphorical identification of the two ; the father, on the other 
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there would be a self-contradiction.” * 

(273). But this is not right; as you cannot mention 
any ‘ vishesa ’ with regard to the cognition of which there 
may be a positive certainty that it is not wrong; specially 
as a dreamer cognises all sorts of vishesas (which proves 
that all vishesas are liable to misconce; tion). Nor would 
it be right to accept such a ‘ vishesa ’, — even though its 
existence cannot be proved, — simply for fear of the pain 
of ‘self-contradiction’ (that you have urged). Because, 
simply because you cannot prove the existence of the ‘ vishesa , 
why cannot you accept the fact that there must be some other 
means of avoiding the ‘self-contradiction.’ — t even though 
it be not possible to point out such means ? J As a matter of 
fact, there is not a single cognition, pertaining to things per 
ceived in ordinary experience, which cannot be dreamt . f, or 
bethe subject of a false assertion (and be known by that 
means); consequently, you assume the existence of the vishesa, 
as something present in your consciousness, — even though you 
have no (necessarily true) cognition o ? it; and certainly, rather 
than court this apparent self-contradiction, it would be far 
better to assume the existence of some unperceived means § 
of avoiding the ‘self-contradiction’ (for avoiding which vour 
are led to make the assumption of the ruh°sa). Then ag in, 
as for this threat of ‘ self-contradiction,’ we shall have many 
occasions, off and on, to refute it entirely. 

' If everythin g be a.iuo-, uuu tue r i Jus untt nth would also be 

untrue, —this would be one ‘self-contradiction.’ v 2) If we have no notion of the 
truth of a certain cognition, we cannot ina--e any denial of such truth, — this would 
be another. (3) There would be a contradiction involved in regarding as true the 
sentence denying the truth of all things, etc., etc. 

f Some means other than the postulating of the vishesa. 

J If the vishesa is something aiart from the tliinys of ordinary experience* 
then it is what we call Brahman. If not, then it is liable to misconception ; as all 
ordinary things are so liable. 

§Tbe theory of ‘ anirvachariiyattV — the thing cannot he explained is the 

means suggested. 
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(274) . The opponent explains — “What we mean by the 
expression “ vishesasahitopalamhha ” is, not that the vpalamha 
or Cognition is to be accompanied by the vishesa, — but that 
the object that is cognised is cognised as along with its vishesas 
or distinguishing features; and hence as the character of being 
silver is not the distinguishing feature of the shell, how can 
our definition be made to include the misconception of shell- 
silver? (as urged by the SicldhUntin in para 271).” 

(275) . But the reasoning is already refuted by the 
objections shown above : That is to say, if you mention only 
‘ vishesa ' in general (without specifying any particular 
distinguishing feature) then, inasmuch as some such vishesas 
as being before the eyes and the like are really present in the 
shell, the misconception would become included in the defini 
tion ; and if, in order to avoid this, you were to mention 
particular vishesas, then there being no end to this, no one 
comprehensive definition of Right Cognition would be 
possible. 

(276) . Then there remains the argument that the vishesa 
serves the purpose of enabling us to ascertain whether or 
not a certain cognition is to be rejected. To the extremely 
foolish person who sticks to tnis position, we say : — when one 
and the same thing is spoken of by the sentence “ there are 
fruits on the river bank ” - as uttered by the trustworthy and 
the untrustworthy person, — what vishesa or special feature 
is there which you perceive in the thing in one case and not 
in the other ? [and yet in one case it is true, not to be rejected, 
and in the other, untrue, to be rejected] — [and hence the 
mere postulating of the vishesa cannot serve your purpose]. 

If there be a still greater fool (who does not understand 
our meaning) he should be made to understand it in 
the following manner: — Being afraid of having to postulate 
an endless number of vishesas, — necessitated by your having 
to assume one vishesa after the other, — you have admitted 
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that some vishesas are vishesas by themselves (and not by 
reason of having other vishesas) ; but then, as all these self- 
specificatory entities would be distinct from one another* 
there would be no one form pervading over them all ; and thus 
the definition could not be made to include all. Nor can it 
be argued that we have an all-comprehensive characteristic 
— in the shape of being the means of ascertaining which 
cognition is to be rejected and which not , — which would 
include all vishesas. Because even in the case of the mis- 
conception of shell-silver, there is the vishesa of being silver, 
and this vishesa is the true means of ascertaining whether 
the cognition is to be rejected or not, in some cases ( i.e ., of 
real silver) [even though not in the particular case in ques- 
tion]. Nor would it be right to add the words ‘of that’ and 
‘in such and such a case’ [ i.e ., it will not be right to say that a 
vishesa is to be regarded as the true vishesa only when it is 
found in the particular cognition concerned to be the true 
means of ascertaining whether or not that particular cogni- 
tion is to be rejected]. Because this again would make 
the vishesas mutually exclusive (and thus make a compre- 
hensive definition impossible); secondly as for the badha , — 
rejection, sublation, — of a certain cognition, this always 
appears in the shape of the right cognition of that 
form of the thing which is contrary to that apprehend- 
ed by the rejected cognition ; [i.e., the misconception of 
shell-silver is rejected by the cognition * this is not 
silver’]; and hence such a rejection cannot provide us with 
any comprehensive notion of the latter thing (i.e., the one 
apprehended by the wrong cognition'' ; [and hence the badha 
also will have to be qualified by each thing concerned; which 
will make it impossible to have any comprehensive notion of 
all badha ; and thus the character of being the true means of 
badha also will fail to provide the necessary comprehensive 
notion of all Vishesas]. And lastly you have still got to 
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establish the character of Right Cognition [ancl this enters 
into your conception of the Yishesa, which again is necessary 
for yonr conception of Right Cognition].* 

(277) This definition of Right Cognition is also open to 
some other objections that we have shown above (sec. 15) 
against the definition * yatharthUnubhacah premia,’ with re- 
ference to the qualification ‘ yatlwrtha and these objections 
we do not mention again, for fear of repetition. 

(27S) Then again, [there is yet another objection against 
the definition of Right Cognition as the parichchhitti of the 
qualified thing along with its distinguishing features]:! There 
are certain cognitions — for instance, the ratiocinative cognition, 
and certain imaginary doubtful and wrong cognitions — which 
appear only when certain distinguishing features are present 
(and cognised) ; and all these will become included in the said 
definition. Nor will it be right for you to assert that you 
do not admit of any merely imaginary doubtful and wrong 
cognitions. Because in your own system, you do actually 
admit of merely imaginary doubts and wrong cognitions as 
emanating from the avowed deceivers, the very basis of 
whose assertion consists of such cognitions, — or from the 
truth-knowing teacher who starts imaginary discussions for 
illuminating the understanding of his pupil. 

’ Bight cognition you define as and again you define as 

oily si ■ and i s only or of the contrary form. 

f When we see the smoke issuing from the hill, and remember the neces- 
sary premises, we conclude that there is fire on the hill ; and this conclusion we 
strengthen by the reasoning — 1 under such circumstances if there were no fire, the 
smoke would be without a cause.' This last cognition, ‘ smoke will be without a 
cause’ is what is meant by ‘ ratiocinative cognition.’ It is a cognition following 
on the cognition of certain distinguishing features : and yet it is not right cognition 
Then again, even though in the stock example of the Ihrmna of shell-silver, there 
may be no cognition of proper vishe*a», yet we can imagine some instances of 
doubtful and wrong cognitions which follow on the cognition of due vishesas, and all 
these woul become included in the definition ia question. 
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(279) Lastly, tlie word parichchheda being synonymous 
with ‘ anubhavaj its introduction is open to all the objections 
that we have urged above against this latter word. 

JB. 

[For similar reasons, — impossibility of affording adequate explanation 
of the words of the definition — we reject a fuuith definition of Right 
Cognition as an apprehension which is not defective .] 

(280) Nor i3 it right to define ‘ Right Cognition ’ as 
an ‘ anubhava 5 or apprehension that is ‘ avijabhichUrl, ’ i.e., not 
incorrect or defective. Because if the expression e avyahhicharl ’ 
as used in this definition be synonymous with the expressions 
e tattmvisliayaj ‘ yathartha’, &c., then the very same 
objections that we have urged above against these expressions 
present themselves again. If however it be asserted that the 
word ‘ avyahhicharl ’ means that the cognition is not without , 
or unconcomitant with, the object cognised, — then, we ask, 
what do you mean by this ? (1) Do you mean that the Right 
Cognition exists only at the time when the object exists ? (2) 
or that it exists only at the place where the object exists ? 
(3) or, that it is of the same character as, similar to, the 
object ? 

(281) The first of these meanings is not possible: 
the word ‘ aryabhichari cannot mean that the Right Cogni- 
tion exists only at the time when the object exists ; because 
in that case the definition would exclude all inferential cogni- 
tions of Dast and present things. Nor can the word 
mean that Right Cognition exists only at the place where 
the object exists, because in the first place, the definition, 
in that case, would not include those admittedly Right Cogni- 
tions which are not co-existent in space with their objects ; 
and secondly we would have to regard as right those Cogni- 
tions which impose wrongly the character of an object 
co-existent in space with the Cognition upon something 
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else. *Nor can the word mean that the Right Cognition 
is similar to the object ; because in accordance with the 
view (which is the Logician’s also) that the Cognition 
is something distinct from the object cognised, it would 
never be possible for the object to be similar in all respects 
to the Cognition (and hence no Cognition would be right) ; 
while according to the view that the Cognition is non- 
different from its object, this non-difference will have to be 
accepted in the case of ivrong Cognitions also ; and hence 
there would be no useful purpose served by the qualification 
‘ avyabhicharl ’ (which is added only with a view to preclude 
wrong Cognitions) ; and if with a view to escape from these 
predicaments you specify certain features in regard to which 
the similarity (between the Cognition and its object) is 
intended, then you become open to all the objections that 
we have urged above in connection with the definition con- 
taining the expression ‘ yathartha 

C. 

[On similar grounds, the Author rejects the fifth definition of 1 

Right Cognition proposed by the Bauddha — that it is that apprehension 
which is not incompatible with the object cognised.] 

(282) Nor is it right to define ‘ Right Cognition ’ as that 
‘ anubhava ’ or apprehension which does not disagree ivith — is 
not incompatible with — the object cognised. Because what 
do you mean by this ' non-incompatiblity ’ ? (1) Do you mean 
that the cognition is cognised by means of another cognition , 
as being in agreement, or compatible, with the object ? (2) 
or that it is riot cognised, by means of another cognition, as 
being incompatible with the object ? (3) or that the cognition 
has for its object something that is invariably concomitant 

.e g. Atman is co-existent in space with Cognition ; and when this character 
of Atman would be imposed upon the body as ‘ idam shariram Atmd,’ we would 1 

still have the Cognition co-existent with its object Atman ; and yet this Cognition 
would be wrong. 
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with that Cognition ? (4) or do you mean something entirely 
different from all this ? 

(283) The first of these is not possible : it cannot be that 
the cognition is cognised as compatible with the object ; as 
according to this view, we should have to regard as * right 
cognition ’ that misconception which proceeds in a continuous 
series (where the second member of the series will have the 
preceding Misconception for its object, and in perfect agree- 
ment with it, and so on and on each subsequent member of 
the series). Nor would it avail to urge that what is meant is 
that that other cognition also must be a right one ; as what you 
are seeking to define is ‘ right cognition ’ itself, (and hence 
you cannot introduce the same term in the definition). 

(284) Nor is the second meaning possible : it cannot 
be your meaning that the Cognition is not cognised as 
being incompatible with the object ; as in this case the 
definition would include those wrong cognitions which 
may not have their sublating cognitions appearing for 
some time (and during this interval, the former cognitions 
would have to be regarded as right). And further, when 
the eye is in a healthy condition, we rightly see the conch- 
shell as white ; if after this the organ happens to be affected 
with bile, we see the same shell as yellow ; and in this case 
the former cognition (as luhite) would be cognised by means 
of the latter cognition as ‘incompatible with its object’ 
( yelloicness ), and would, as such, have to be regarded by you 
as wrong. If in order to avoid this you were to urge that 
the latter cognition spoken of in the definition should be a 
right one, then there is the objection that we have already 
pointed out — viz., that ‘ right cognition ’ being the term to 
be defined, it will not be right to introduce it in the defini- 
tion. If you say that, what is meant is that the cognition 
should not be sublated or rejected by a cognition proceeding 
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from a faultless source (thus avoiding the use of the term 
4 right cognition ’), — then in that case, this last might well 
be the definition of ‘ right cognition ’ (and there would be no 
need for the definition in support of which you have to put 
forward this explanation). And further, until you have 
defined what is faulty, it cannot be ascertained what is not- 
faulty or faultless. It might be urged — “ What of this? We 
can easily define the faulty character as some peculiarity in 
the source of the cognition which makes this latter 'wrong 
(contrary to the real nature of the thing).” But even this 
will not serve your purpose ; * as what is meant to 

be excluded by the word 4 wrong ’ is the cognition of 
that which is not actually cognised ; and] as no account 
can be taken of that which is not cognised or known at 
all], the introduction of the word would be absolu- 
tely useless. And if the word were dropped, then the 
faultiness of a source of cognition would come to consist in 
its character ot producing a cognition \ and under the cir- 
cumstances there would be no cognition proceeding from a 
faultless source ! Nor can it be asserted that what the word 
‘ wrong ’ serves to exclude is the ‘ right cognition . ’ Be 
cause this latter is what you have got to define ; and so long 
as you have not got at its true definition, you can have no 
idea of it as distinguished from other kinds of cognition ; 
and then under such circumstances how can you form any 
notion of its exclusion (by the word ‘ wrong ’) ? And thus 
it comes to this that, without the cognition of ‘ right cogni- 
tion ’ as differentiated from other cognitions, you can have 
no idea of the ‘ right cognition ’ as thus differentiated ! 
And this would land you in all the three predicaments of 
Atmashraya (Vicious Circle), Anyonyashraya (Mutual Inter- 
dependence) and Auavastha ■Ilegressus ad Infinitum), 

‘ As a matter of fact, in the case of the definition of all 
such things as are possessed of more than one distinguishing 
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feature, wlien one of these features is singled out (for the pur- 
pose of defining the thing), then we have all the three pre- 
dicaments just mentioned ; because that feature itself is 
something other than the other features belonging to the 
same thing. [And if these are not already knoirn, they 
cannot be excluded, etc., etc., as argued above.] ’ (32) 

(285) Nor is the third of the alternatives (mentioned 
in para. 282) tenable ; that is, the definition cannot 
mean that the Cognition has for its object something 
that is invariably concomitant with that Cognition. Be- 
cause by the phrase ‘ invariably concomitant ’ do you mean 
anything and everything that may be concomitant ? or 
only some particular thing ? In the former case, we 
could not regard as wrong the cognition that we have in a 
dream of fire with smoke, or that which we may obtain from 
the assertions of an untrustworthy person (with regard to 
the existence of fire with smoke on a hill where, in 
reality, there may be no fire at all). In the latter case, is 
this particular ‘ concomitant ’ to be in the form of effective 
action — c.g., the burning of fire? or in that of its acces- 
sories, — e. g., fuel of fire ? In either case there will be no 
escape from the aforesaid objections. [As during dreams 
many objects are cognised along with their effective actions]. 
And further, as all the cognitions (of the thing, its effective 
action, accessories, &c., necessitated by your view) could not 
be recognised as valid all at once, it will be necessary to 
accept some order of sequence in them ; and under the cir- 
cumstances, if it be considered necessary (for the validity of 
the cognitions of an object) to have in a continuous series, 
valid cognitions of its effective action and accessories, then 
the entire life of a person would become taken up by the cog- 
nition of a single object; while if a break in this series be 
admitted, then there will be nothing to establish the validity 
of the last item (at which the series stops) ; and thus the 
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invalidity of that one item would, in due backward course, 
vitiate the validity of every one of the items of the series, to 
the very first cognition. Then as regards the presence of 
actual effective action, it will be hard to ascertain whether 
or not a certain effective action is actually present ; and 
hence in our ordinary usage, we cannot stop at each step 
to consider the actuality or otherwise of the effective action ; 
and as for the fact of the mere idea (of the effective action )> 
we have this in the case of wrong cognitions also (and so 
his cannot serve as a criterion). 

(286) “ Well, under the circumstances, we can accept the 
fourth alternative * (noted in para 282). That is to say, the 
non-incompatibility of the cognition may be regarded as con- 
sisting in the fact of its having for its object something which 
~il- capable of effective action ; as has been declared in the 
folding verse—' The non-incompatible cognition is valid, and 
non-if compatibility consists in the presence of effective action.’ 

this also is not right; because if you mean the presence 
of (effective action, merely in a general way, then in the case of 
misconception (of shell-silver also) we will have such non-in- 
compatibility (inasmuch as the shell is capable of the effective 
taction of the shell, even though not of silver). In answer 
' to this it might be urged that the thing cognised must 
be capable, in the form cognised, of effective action. But 
this will be extremely diffcult to ascertain in every case. 
Nor will it be easy to ascertain this by actually perceiving 
the effective action ; because it is possible for us to have 
the perception of effective cognition even when no such 
action is possible ( i.e ., it is possible for us to have a misconcep- 
tion of effective action ; and so such perception itself cannot 
serve as the right criterion). This may be met by the 
explanation that what is meant to be the criterion is the right 
cognition of the effective action ; but this we have already 


* Adopted by the Bauddha writer, Dharmaklrti. 
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refuted above ; as we have yet to define what 1 right cogni- 
tion ’ is. It might be urged that — “ every cognition is re- 
garded as valid when it is found to be in keeping with (com- 
patible with) the intention of the cogniser.”* But this is 
not right ; for if by this be meant that the cognition 
should be in keeping with the intention at the time of the 
cognition , then this will be found to apply to dream-cogni- 
tions also ; while as regards other times, it will not be possible 
to ascertain whether or not a certain cognition is in keeping 
with the person’s intention at other times. 

(287) [Page 254J. The above arguments serve also to 
reject the explanation that — “ what is meant by the ‘ samvada ' 
(compatibility) of the cognition is that the thing cognised is 
capable of being actually got at (in the form cognised).” [As 
it cannot be ascertained at the time of the cognition whether 
or not the thing can be got at, etc., etc.] 

Truly difficult of refutation is this theory of Dharma- 
kirti’s, and one has to be very careful with regard to it. 

D 

[IVe cannot accept the sixth definition that ‘ Right Cognition is 
that cognition which is not sublated ’ ; because it is not possible to fix 
the meaning of the phrase ‘ not sublated. ’] 

(288) By what we have said above is also refuted the 
definition that Right Cognition is that apprehension v:hich is 
not sublated or rejected (by any subsequent cognition). 
Because if you mean that the Cognition is * not sublated ’ at 
the time of the Cognition, — then the definition becomes too 
wide (including all Cognitions, as no cognition is sublated at 
the time that it appears) ; and if you mean that it is ‘ not 
sublated’ at a different time, then we have only got to point 
out that we can not be sure with regard to any cognition, 

" ” hen the person sees a thing before him and makes up his mind to u-> :r in a 
certain way ; if the thing really turns out to be fit for such use, then the c cition 
is right. 


13 
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that it can never be sublated at any time. Then again, 
if you mean that the cognition is to be ‘ not sublated ’ 
by the Cogniser himself , — then too the definition becomes 
too wide (as no cognition is sublated or rejected by the 
cogniser at the time of the cognition) ; and if in order to 
avoid this you mean that the sublation denied is by some 
other person, — then, we can never be sure as to any cognition 
being ‘ not sublated ’ by any person. 

E 

[The seventh definition — that Light Cognition is cognition other 
than the ratioeinutive, the doubtful, the wrong and the remembered — • 
cannot he accepted ; because of the arguments already explained.] 

(2S9) Nor again is it right to define Right Cognition as 
an apprehension or knowledge other than the ratioeinative, the 
doubtful, the wrong, and the remembered. As this definition 
is to be refuted in the same manner as the one dealt with 
before where Right Cognition was defined as a cognition 
other than remembrance. (Para 220). 

F 

[The eighth definition — that Right Cognition is that cognition 
which belongs to the class of ' in'anift ' — has to he rejected, because in 
the iiist place, this would involve a “Cross Division : 4 5 and secondly, no 
veal explanation of “ pi’Oinfitvo ’ itself is available.] 

(290) As for the definition that Right Cognition is that 
which is related to (belongs to) the class ‘ Prama ’ ( i . e., which 
is possessed of the general character of * pramatva) ’ — this 
cannot be right, specially for one who (like the Logician) 
regards ‘ Cross-division ’ as wrong.* Then again, if this 
general character of ‘ prama tea ’ were to give rise to the 
notion of Prama, without being itself duly recognised, then 

4 The tense of this is that the Logician cannot accept any such Jrdi or class as 
‘ Praniutm’ ; as this would overlap with another Jati ‘ SaL’iCttkamtca.' Both of 
these reside in the ordinary right sense-perception, and yet ‘ Saksathlratca’ is not 
present in right inferential Cognition, and ‘ Pramatva is not present in the wrong 

teme-gjerception of shell-silver. 
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there could be no Misconception or Doubt with regard to 
any Eight Cognition being wrong. [That is to say, with 
regard to certain Right Cognitions, we have sometimes the 
misconception that it is wrong, or the Doubt that it may be 
right or wrong ; and these are due to our failing to perceive 
the presence or absence in the Cognition concerned, of the 
character ‘ Pramatra’ ; so if we were to have the notion of 
‘ Prama’, or ‘ Right Cognition ’, without any idea of the cha- 
racter of ‘ Prcnnotni’, then all Right Cognitions would be 
always known as right, and there would be no room for the 
aforesaid misconception or doubt]. In order to avoid this 
predicament, if it be held that the notion of Prama is due to 
the presence of the general character of £ Prama tea ’ as 
accompanied by th< j absence of discrepancies (which are the 
source of misconceptiou and doubt), — then, in that case, we 
should have to regard as ‘ right’ that Cognition which is known 
as mere e Cognition’ in general, and with regard to which we 
do not have the notion of ‘ misconception’, or ‘ doubt’ or any 
such particular character. [As in this case also there are no 
discrepancies of the kind mentioned, as evinced by the absence 
of Misconception and Doubt ; and as for the character of 
Prama tea, it may be there for aught we know ; and accord- 
ing to your view it is not necessary for us to have any 
cognition of this general character.] 

(291) [Page 256. J If in order to escape from all this it 
be held that it is when the character of ' Prcinut top is duly 
recognised that we have the notion of Right Cognition, — then, 
you have to explain how this Prama. lea itself is to be recog- 
nised. It cannot be recognised by means of sensuous 
perception through the mind; as in that case with regard to 
any 'right cognition’ that might appear, there could be 
no misconception or mistake to the effect that it is a wrong 
cognition ; nor could there be any doubt as to its being right 
or wrong; because like the thing itself (he., the cognition), its 
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character ( rightness ) also would have been ascertained through 
the mind. * It may be argued that the recognition of 
‘ PramrUcu’ is through the mind directly, while in the other 
case the mind stands in need of the help of other characteris- 
tics (as for instance, the character of being the apprehension 
of the real nature of the thing, and so forth) ; or it may 
be that the said recognition is only inferential, being brought 
about by the said characteristics which would be indicative 
of Pramutca (as distinguished from all other things). But 
this also affords only a false glimmer of hope to you; be- 
cause in that case, all purposes of ordinary usage (i.e., of 
forming a comprehensive notion of all right notions), being 
served on the basis of those characteristics, there "would be 
no need for the assumption of any such generic entity as 
Prarnatca ’ (which is assumed solely for the sake of the said 
comprehensive notion). If, in order to escape from this 
predicament you have recourse to the argument that the 
characteristics are many (and not one, which would suffice 
for the comprehensive notion), — then you have to point what 
these many characteristics are. Each and every one of the 
characteristics of right notion that you have been putting 
forward one after the other we have been showing to be 
faulty, and we shall show this again later on, in the 
course of our refutation of the view that Cognition derives 
its validity from extraneous sources. 

a. 


[Lastly, Eight Cognition cannot he defined as possessed of 
Prnmatra. which is a particular kind of power or efficiency because 
it is not possible to ascertain what this efficiency is, and every 
definition that may he advanced is bound to be too wide.] 


Ordinarily the cognition is mentally perceived; and as to whether it is rwh 
or wrong it is ascertained by such other means as the absence of subsequent 
su a .,m, and so forth. If botli were ,nent„L both would he coeval; and all so-called 

g C ° Smuons ™ ul 'l ^ways be regarded as right ; and there could be no doubt or 
mistake with regard to them. 
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(292) The reasonings advanced above also dispose of 
the definition that the 1 Rightness,’ Pramatm, of a Cognition 
being a peculiar power or efficiency, the Right Cognition is 
that which is possessed of this efficiency. Specially as it can 
not be ascertained what this ‘efficiency ’ is. 

(293) Then again, whatever the definition of Right 
Cognition may be, if it were the basis of our conception of 
such rightness, either when it itself would be merely recog- 
nised, or even when it is not itself recognised, — in either 
case, there would be an undue extension ( i.e., even Mistaken 
Cognitions would come to be regarded as right)* And if it be 
only when the rightness is rightly cognised (that it can serve 
as the basis of our notion of Right Cognition), then there 
could be no right cognition of the rightness, until we have 
ascertained what ‘right cognition’ is. (Thus there is a 
vicious circle]. It may be urged that it does not matter if 
this is not duly ascertained, the fact remains (that it is there). 
But this will not be right ; as might not your opponent say 
(with equal force) that ‘ the fact remains, that it is not so’? 
And then you will have no answer to that. And further, 
according to what you say, there would be no need for 
seeking to ascertain what the character of Right Cognition 
is. Specially as in that case (i.e., according to your view of 
the rightness remaining a fact even though not recognised) 
the cognition of the jar also might be regarded as right 
simply because the rightness is there [and it will not be 
necessary for us to recognise this rightness, for which 
purpose you have been putting forward the above definition 
and thus there is a total annihilation of all definitions.] We 
need not pursue this discussion any further. 

° The sense is that even in Mistaken Cognitions, we have the notion, for the 
time being, that these are right. Whether this notion itself is wrong or right, 
that is another question. This aspect is met in the nest sentence. 
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Section 17. 

[It having been shown that no adequate definition of Prama, 

Bight Cognition , is possible, the Author next proceeds to demonstrate 
the untenability of all the definitions that have been proposed of 
Pram a no. Means of Right Cognition.] 

A. [Pramana cannot be defined as 1 the instrument of right cogni- 
tion'; because no adequate definition of ‘instrument’ is available.] 

(294; It having been found impossible to define Right 
Cognition, the definition of Pramana also as ‘ the means or 
instrument of right cognition’ cannot be maintained ; specially 
a ; the meaning of the word ‘ Parana / ‘ Means,’ ‘ Instrument/ 
-'.innot be defined. 

(295) The opponent proceeds to supply a definition of 
the ‘ means ’ or ‘ instrument ’ : — 

“ The name ‘means’ or ‘instrument’ is given to that 
cause which is not taken up in the making up (or fulfilment) of 
arty other of the various agencies tending to the accomplishment 
of the action (but which aids directly and entirely in that 
accomplishment). * The Nominative or the Active Agent 
tends directly to the accomplishment (or bringing together) of 
the Means or instrument to the action, and is as such ‘taken 
up in the making up of another agency ’ (and so it cannot 
come within the above definition of the Instrument). Even 
though the Instrument has an independent existence by itself, 
and cannot, as such, be said to be ‘ accomplished ’ by the 
Agent, — yet, inasmuch it is by the Agent that it is set in 
operation, it may lie said to be accomplished by him (at least 
in regard to the action concerned) ; specially as it is a real 
‘ means ’ only when thus set in operation. In the same 
manner the Objective also is taken up in the accomplishment 
of the Instrument ; as it is on the Objective that the Instrument 
operates ; and in the absence of the Objective, there is 
nothing upon which the operation of the Instrument could take 

R>' pn needs lo stow that the definition cannot apply to any other karalca 
(agent; save the lamva (Instrument), 
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effect ; and lienee as being a necessary factor in the accom- 
plishment of the character of the Instrument it can be said to 
be taken up in its accomplishment. Similarly the Locative 
also aids in the fulfilment of the operation of the Instrument- 
Lastly as regards the Dative and the Ablative, these are not 
necessary agencies in all actions, as the Instrument is. Con- 
sequently we can rightly define the Instrument as that cause 
which is necessary in the case of all actions, and which is not 
taken tip in the accomplishment of any other agency.” 

(296) The above definition cannot be maintained. The 
explanation that you have provided may look all very well 
until we have examined it closely ; but when we proceed to 
look into it more carefully we find that, if the word ‘ antara ’ 
that you have introduced in your definition (in the compound 

* karakantara ,’ ‘ another agency ’) means only ‘ difference,’ * 
then it cannot serve the purpose of exclusion (as it is 
meant to do) ; t because the word could serve the purpose of 
excluding certain karaka-s and including the one intended, 
only if it were possible for a mere ‘ karaka ’ or ‘ Agent ’ in 
general, without any specification, to be produced ; but as this 
is not possible, the word ‘ antara ’ cannot serve to exclude what 
it is intended to exclude, bfor can the word s antara ’ mean 

* another’ ; as if it did, then it would be necessary to point 
out with reference to what the thing spoken of is ‘ another’ ; 
if this other thing is not pointed out, then it would refer 
to the word ‘ karana ’ itself, on account of the close prox- 
imity of that word; just as we have in the assertion ‘ an yah 
atma, sharlram an gat,'’ ‘the self is another thing, and 
the body another’ ; then the word karkantara would come 
to denote the Agency other than the Instrument: mid this 

° As in the assertion ‘ anayoh mahat anturam.’ 

t It is only when the general ghnta is spoken of that we can make use of 
words that would exclude some and include others. In the case in question it is 
not possible for any kirahi in general to be produced; and bonce no exclusion is 
possible or necessary. As it is only the karalca of a particular kind that is produced- 
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would be objectionable, as it is still being ascertained what 
the ‘ Instrument * is (and so we cannot introduce this word 
into the definition) ; and further, in this case the definition 
would become too wide (as the Nominative and the Objective 
also are taken up in the accomplishment of the Instrument only, 
and not in that of any Agency other than the Instrument). Nor 
can the word * antara ’ refer to the forms of the Nominative 
and the Objective ; because in this case also the definition 
would become ‘ too wide’, inasmuch as it would include these 
two also (because neither the Nominative nor the Objective 
is taken up in the accomplishment of its own form, both 
of these tending to the accomplishment of the Instrument, as 
you have yourself stated). Nor again can the word * antara ’ 
be explained as expressing contradistinction to the Nomina- 
tive and the Objective (the definition meaning that which is 
not taken up in the accomplishment of any agency other than 
the Nominative and the Objective). Because in that case 
the introduction of the word would be absolutely useless ; as it 
would suffice to say only * that which is not taken up in the 
accomplishment of an agency.’ [As the Locative and the rest 
would be included in the word ‘Agency’, ‘Karaka’, itself; 
and the Instrument is never taken up in the accomplishment 
of the Nominative and the Objective.] In order to escape 
from these difficulties, you will perhaps urge that the word 
* karakantara ’ does not mean anything more than the 
word ‘ Kuraka’, and as such it may not be used. This will 
not avail ‘you ; because in that case the Hand and such 
other instruments, which do bring about many agencies 
(in the shape of fire, for instance, in the act of Cooking) will 
not be regarded as ‘ instruments ’ at all ; — while as a matter 
of fact, a Karaka or ‘ Agency ’ is any cause that is operative 
(towards the bringing about of some effect) ; and we find the 
Fire operating (towards the action of Cooking ) through its 
contact with the vessel ; and this fire in its turn is produced 
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by the hand (which thus is * taken up in the accomplishment 
of an agency).’ Nor will it be right for you to assert that 
the Hand is not an ‘ instrument.’ Because inasmuch as it is 
found to be a cause operating towards a certain end, you cannot 
but regard it as that particular kind of ‘ agency’ ; and as it 
cannot very well be regarded as the Nominative or any other 
Karalca, you would have to postulate a seventh KuraTca (if you 
do not regard it as the ‘ Instrument’) ! You cannot argue that 
— “ inasmuch as the operation of the Hand towards the burn- 
ing of fire is not direct but interposed (by the action of the 
fuel, etc.) we cannot regard it as the cause of the burning, 
but only the cause of its cause” Because the same might be 
said with regard to the Nominative agency also (which also 
would thus according to you, cease to be a Karalca ) ; because 
between the operation of the agent (wood-cutter) and the 
broken splinters of the wood, there intervene many other 
operations, such as the operation of the axe, the cutting, and 
so forth. It might be said in answer to this, that in this 
latter case all the intervening operations belong to the Agent, 
and as such they do not deprive this latter of the causal 
character. But then, the same may be said with regard to 
the Hand also. Thus then your definition is wrong ; simply 
because it does not apply to things like the Hand, whose 
instrumental character is unquestioned. The above reason 
ing also serves to refute the view that the expression 
* Karakantara ’ (in the definition of karaiici) means * those 
other than the Nominative and the Objective.’ [As the 
acknowledged Instrument, Hand, is * taken up in the ac- 
complishment ’ of another instrument, which is neither the 
Nominative nor the Objective']. 

( to98) Nor can the Instrument be defined as the object 
or substratum ( visaya ) of the agent's operation. Because 
when a man makes an effort to set his body in motion, what 
becomes the object of his operation of effort is, either the 
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action of bodily motion, or the body as qualified by that 
action ; and hence these will have to be regarded as the 
‘ instrument ’ in the said action (of ‘ clutlana’ , setting into 
motion) ; but this cannot be accepted ; because a thing cannot 
be the instrument towards itself in the future state 
[ i . e., Avliile the setting into motion of the body is not accom- 
plished, the motion of the body is still in the future ; and as 
such this latter cannot be the instrument towards the form- 
er ; and similarly the body qualified by the motion, does not 
exist until the body has been set in motion, and as such this 
could not be the instrument towards this latter.] Nor could 
this objection be escaped by adding the qualification of ‘ Di- 
rect ’ (saksat ), — the Instrument being defined as the direct 
object of the operation of the agent.’* Because (even though 
this addition may save you as regards the action of the Self 
in the shape of the Effort to set the body in motion, where 
the body is the direct object) the objection would remain in 
force, as regards the action of the Self towards the setting of 
the Mind and such other things into activity, (which are the 
direct objects of the operation of the Self) ; and secondly 
because this definition would not apply to all Instruments 
(for instance the axe in cutting is not the direct object of the 
cutter’s operation, who operates through his hand). 

(299) You will perhaps argue that the lielu or cause of a 
certain action is certainly the object or subtrate of the opera- 
tion of the agent or doer of that action, and this cause will be 
the * Instrument ’ for that action. This also cannot be 
maintained, we reply ; as by this definition there could be 
no instrumentality in the action of the sprouting of seeds, 
according to Atheists [as according to them there is no doer 
or agent in this case] ; — and further by this definition it will 
be necessary to exclude, from the category of e Right 

c Thus, the Purvapaksin, would say, as the effort is the action of the Self, the 
Body cannot be said to be its direct object. 
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Cognition’, the cognition that we have after deep sleep (that 
‘ I have been sleeping happily ’), as during deep sleep there is 
no actual cogniser (the Self having reverted at that time to 
its state of pure consciousness, without the upadhi in the 
shape of the cognitive faculty which is necessary for its 
being a cogniser or agent), and hence (by your definition) there 
can be no Instrument either; while for every right cognition, 
there have been enumerated (by you) distinct TJpadhis in the 
shape of Instruments. And, if in order to avoid this, you 
were to assert that the presence of the Cognitive faculty is not 
necessary for the Agent (in the case of Cognition) , then this 
admission of yours could be made to extend too far (for your 
acceptance). [That is to say, in that case it would not be 
necessary for the Creator of the world to be endowed with 
the Cognitive Faculty; and the creation would have to be 
attributed to non-cognitive Matter.] Then again, according 
to the Tlieistic doctrine, as all causes would be the object of 
the operation of God (the Agent), there would be no cause 
which (by your definition) would not be an Instrument. If 
you say ‘Amen’ to this, then all that remains for you to 
differentiate the Instrument from is ivhat is not a cause ; and 
for this it would suffice for you to define the Instrument 
simply as the ‘ cause ’ ; and it is needless effort on your part 
to add qualifications. 

(BOO) [Page 263.] To the above you may reply 
“ Qualifications have been added not for the purpose of ex- 
cluding other things, but for the purpose of showing that a 
single thing can, in the said distinctive form, be spoken of by 
the word ‘ Karcoy.” But in that case the ‘ Karana ' being 
that which has the distinctive form mentioned in your 
definition, the definition would come to contain a mere men- 
tion of the Karana, which is the thing to be defined ; and it 
would not be the statement of the definition, that you profess 
to provide. Nor would it be right to argue that, “ the 
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only purpose of definition consists in showing the grounds for 
the use or application of the word denoting the thing to be 
defined \i. e., the definition is nothing more than the pointing 
out of the signification of this word].” This, we say, is not 
right ; because in that case, that which is possessed of odour 
would not be a * definition ’ of the Earth [as the word ‘Earth’ 
does not mean or signify that ivhich, is possessed of odour]. 
Then again, if such be your standpoint, then why did you 
not point out the denotation of the 'word ‘ karana ’ by the 
statement ‘everything is karana ’? You might retort by 
saying — “ I should have done this only if everything were ac- 
tually spoken of as ‘ karana But to this our rejoinder 
would be that the definition put forward by you would be all 
right only if all karanas or agencies were spoken of as 
* karana as a matter of fact however, neither the Nominative 
nor the Objective is spoken of as ‘ karana ’ [and hence your 
definition is not sound]. 

(301) “ But,” the opponent argues, “ we do find the Nom- 
inative spoken of as the karana ; as for instance, (1) in ordi- 
nary parlance, in such sentences as ‘Devadatta is the pramana 
or authority in this matter’ (where Devadatta, the Nomina- 
tive agent, is spoken of as ‘ pramana ’ which is a Karana ), and 
(2) in scientific works, as in Nyayasutra II — i-67, where the 
authoritative character of the whole Yeda is sought to be es- 
tablished on the basis of the fact that the trustivorthy person is 
an authority or pramana, — as is found in the case of those por- 
tions of the Veda that deal with incantations and medicines; 
[where also the trustivorthy person, the Nominative agent, is 
spoken of as pramana, which is karana]” This is not right, 
we reply ; for we ask — is this use of the word ‘ karana ’ as 
applied to the Nominative, only figurative (indirect), like the 
application of the word ‘ fire ’ to the (bright) Boy ? or is it 
literal, (direct) ? And if on the basis of your assumption the 
use be literal or direct, then we find that this view is negatived 
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or made untenable by the argument that in that case, the word 
'Icar ana' would, on the same grounds, be applied to the Objec- 
tive also ; and hence there is no other alternative save that 
of regarding the said use of the word as only figurative. 

(302) [Page 265] It may be urged that the word 
* karana’ is actually applied to the Objective also, when 
this latter is spoken of in the form of the Instrument. But 
it is absolutely impossible to point out any instance of such 
usage, either in ordinary parlance or in scientific works; for 
where do you find the sentence ‘ ghatena pashyatV u.->ed in 
the sense of ‘ gliatam pashyati’? If there be any such usage 
only in your mind, we cannot make up our mind to pay any 
regard to it. Because (if we were to pay any regard to such 
individual freaks) we may have to accept the fact of the 
name ‘ karana' being applied to all cognisable things, — a fact 
which would be present in the mind of that person of 
perverted intelligence who holds that ‘ every cognisable 
object is an Instrument.’ The Opponent may urge, — 
“ we do not meet with such a sentence as ‘ ghateni pashyati’ 
because no such sentence is ever used by people (and not 
because the Instrumental character loes not belong to the 
Objective) ; as certainly it is not m ossary that people should 
actually speak of each and everything that may have a certain 
character, as having that character.” That might be so ; 
but it is incumbent on you to point out instances where the 
name ‘ karana ’ is actually applied to the object ice ; but, as a 
matter of fact, any concrete instance of such application it is 
absolutely impossible to find. 

(303) [Page 266] IMor can the Instrument ba defined as 
that which is inseparably related to the action .* Because 
‘ ctyoga vya vachrh h eda ’ (inseparability — non-non-companion- 
ship) ultimately means only ‘ yoga ’ (companionship or 

0 The other agencies though related ■> the action are not inseparably 
connected with it ; it is only the Instrument which is thus inseparably connected. 
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connection) ; and thus the definition would only mean that 
the Instrument is that which is related or connected to the 
action by connection ; and this would be tautological. It 
may be explained that the word ‘ sambandhi 5 or ‘ related ’ 
denotes relationship at some particular point of time, and 
hence it is with a view to indicate relationship at alt times 
that we have the qualification c ayogavyavachchhedena' or 
* inseparably. 5 This also is not right ; because as a 
matter of fact, the word ‘ related ’ does not denote relation- 
ship at any particular time ; and hence t';ere would be no 
need for the adding of other words for the purpose of 
denoting relationship at other tim^s, not already expressed. 
In answer to this it may be urged that — “ the word ‘ related * 
signifying mere relationship in a general way, if we had that 
word alone in the definition, then it would be made applicable 
to the Nominative and such other agencies of the action also, 
by taking the general word e related ’ as serving the purpose 
of denoting relationship at a particular time (which would 
apply to the Nominative also), even though these other 
agencies may not be related to the action at other points of 
time ; and hence with a view to preclude this we add an- 
other word to signify relationsldr at other points »f time also." 
This again cannot be accepted ; because just as you have 
argued with regard to the general relationship signified by 
the word ‘ related, ’ so it might be said with regard to this 
other word al io that you add : That is to say, this other 
word also signifying in general the relationship at other points 
of time, it might be taken as referring only to some one point 
out of the many ‘ other points of time and so for the purpose 
preclud ng the non-relationship at the other points of time, it 
would be necessary for you to add another qualifying word. 

(304) It may be that you intend to preclude (by the 
qualification) the non-relationship at any time (i.e., the 
Non-relationship at all times). But this may be got at by 
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means of the word * related ’ itself ; and there is no need for 
seeking to get at it by means of another word. If it is argued 
< that “ the Universality of the Non-relationship is got at by the 

preclusion of the negation ( i . e., by the double negation)”, — • 
then we reply that the preclusion of negation is nothing more 
than simple affirmation. 

(305) It may be asserted that what is meant by the 
word * ayogavyavachchhedena\ ‘inseparably’, is that the 
Instrument to which the ‘ relationship’ belongs is such that 
it never becomes the substratum of Non-relationship (i.e., 
it does not permit of the co-existence in itself of the 
relationship and its negation). This again is not right ; 
as in the other .Agencies (of the Nominative, &c.) also, at the 
time that th^y are related to the action , there is no non-re- 
lationship (and hence the definition would include these 
k also). Nor would it be right to add the word ‘ always ’ (or 

* at all times’) ; because in that case we would ask — would the 
relationship of the action with the Instrument exist also at 
the time that the Instrument itself is non-existent ? (for 
certainly it should do so if it is to exist ‘ at all times’). If 
you add the qualification ‘ while the Instrument exists’, then in 
that case the word ‘ sambandhi ’ in your definition would be 
superfluous ; as it would be enough to define the Instrument 
as that which while it exists is qualified or characterised 
by ayogavyavachchheda (inseparable relationship)* Or 
you might define it merely as ‘ Sambandhi Eriyayd ,’ — this 
word itself being meant to convey relationship at all 
times (which grammatically the possessive termination in 

* Sambandhi ’ is quite capable of expressing) ; as we have 
already pointed out above. 


° The definition would be in the form ycU'atsattvam Jcriyaya ayogavyavachch- 
hedena ; the third case termination in the last word denoting qualification or 
specification. 
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(806) If you are ready t ■ oept this signification of tlie 
word ‘sambandhV , after having, by some perverted course 
of reasoning, shown the necessity of that word in your 
definition, — then . e put forward the following objections : — 
By your definite rlie proximity of the asterism of ‘ Mohint 
would be the ‘ Instrument’ in the action of the rising of 
the asterism of ‘ Krill if- a ’ that precedes it; and further 
the setting of the fourteenth asterism counted from the 
beginning would be the ‘ Instrument ’ in the rising of the 
fourteenth asterism after that.* Nor can this be regarded 
as right ; as the two events rising and setting) occurring 
simultaneously (and not one after the other), the one can 
never be regarded as ’lie cause of the other (as sequence is a 
necessary factor in all causal relation) ; and not being a cause, 
it cannot be regarded as an agency ( karalca ) towards the other 
[because the Agent is only a particular kind of Cause ] ; and 
so lastly, there is no possibility of its being the * instrument’ 
(which is only a particular kind of Agency). 

(807) Nor will it be right for you to argue that in the 
case cited there is no sort of ‘ relationship’ present. As you 
cannot deny the fact that there is an invariable concomitance 
between the two events ; and such concomitance has the 
character of a natural relationship. You might urge that 
the ‘ relationship ’ intended is that of cause and effect. 
But this also is not possible ; as in that case the sumagrl or 
contingent accessories tending to bring about a certain effect, 
would have to be regarded as ‘ instrument.’ “ Amen ! be it 
so” — you might exclaim. But can you be happy by merely 
repeating this sacred syllable ? It would seem as if you 
were going to pronounce a certain scriptural incantation 

y I here are 28 asterisms distributed among the twelve zodiacal signs located 
in the ecliptic circle. This circle in its continuous revolution makes the zodiacal 
sign-i and the asterisms with them rise and set in regular order, so that at the time 
that the sixth sign with the fourteenth asterism would besetting in the West, the 
twelfth sign with the 28th Asterism would De rising in the East.] 
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prefaced by this sacred syllable, seeking to force us to believe 
in the dogma that the ‘ contingent accessory also is an 
instrument’, in which we have no trust. 

(308) * The opponent argues : “(The definition of * Ins- 
trument ’ that we have put forward involves the relationship 
of cause and effect; and this cannot apply to the Contingent 
Accessory or Auxilliary, because] As a matter of fact the 
Contingent Accessory does not constitute the ‘ cause’, which is 
only one part out of its many parts, each of which severally 
forms the ‘cause’ of various kinds (samavay , asamavayi 
fye ) ; and the ‘ Contingent Accessory’ is only that in the wake 
of which (in close sequence to which) the effect invariably 
follows.” This is hardly satisfactory ; as this definition of 
the ‘ Contingent Accessory ’ is found applicable to the Instru- 
ment also, which would thus itself become a ‘ Contingent 
Accessory ;’ and in this manner a Kriyci or Action would 
have to be regarded as the instrument of Disjunction and 
such other effects (due to that action) ; and this Disjunction 
again would have to be regarded as the instrument of the 
consequent destruction of Conjunction or contact ! 

(309) Then again, the character of the cause consist- 

ing in being the necessary and invariable antecedent, — 
which according to you resides severally in each of the parts 
of the contingent accessory (as a whole) also (as this is also 
the necessary and invariable antecedent of the effect), — 
how can you say that this latter is not the ‘ cause ’ ? [ And 

if it is the ‘ cause ’, it becomes included in the definition of 
the * Instrument]. In reply to this it may be urged that, 
“ the contingent accessory of a certain effect includes also 
that point of time which precedes the appearance of the effect ; 
and certainly this could have no existence at that same 
point of time (as this would involve the absurdity of the point 
of time existing in itself) [consequently the ‘ contingent 

* Here we have the Kkandana of the lakshana of 1 SamagrI. ’ 
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accessory ’ not always being the antecedent of the effect, 
it cannot be regarded as the ‘cause’].” But this is 
not right. Because for the very reason that you pro- 
pound, the point of time preceding the appearance of the 
effect is not regarded as the * cause’ ; and for this reason 
it does not enter as a factor in the ‘ Contingent Accessory ’ 
of the cause. [Consequently, if the definition of the 
Instrument applies to the Contingent Accessory qualified by 
time, it becomes defective, in that it is too wide.] 

(310) *Then again, the * Instrument’ cannot be as it 
has been defined. Because, in some cases, even though the 
instrument may be fully active, may it not bring about the 
action (of which it is the instrument), all along the time that it 
itself exists ? [e.g., the axe is an ‘instrument ’ in the cutting, 
and yet it does not produce the cutting during all the time 
that it is in operation ; for instance, it is in operation from 
the time that it is raised by the hand up to the time that it 
actually falls upon the wood to be cut ; but the cutting is 
produced only at this last point of time], t And further, it is 
impossible for you to adduce evidence to prove that the 
instrument (axe) does not continue to operate even for a 
moment, at the time that the action (cutting) actually appears ; 
and hence it becomes doubtful (in the absence of such evi- 
dence) [whether the operation of the instrument is really the 

c The author having shown that the definition of Instrument is too wide 
now proceeds to show that it is too nxrrow, in that it does not apply to such well- 
known instruments as the axe and the like. 

° The translation follows the interpretation of the Vidyasagari and the 
Chitsukhi. Shankara Mishra reads and explains the passage differently. He reads 
4 Kriya — aTcdle 1 which he explains as 1 at the time that the action does not come 
into existence, — i. e., at the point of time preceding the appearance of the action’- 
the passage thus means that ‘ there is no evidence available for proving that at this 
previous point of time also the action of cutting does not actually inhere in the axe 
which is being raised and let fall.’ This tortuous interpretation also points to the, 
same argument as has been deduced from the passage by the simpler interpre- 
tation of the Chitsukhi. 
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antecedent to the cutting, or it is simultaneous with it]; and 
thus the definition becomes inapplicable to this Instrument 
[as according to the definition it is necessary that the opera- 
tion of the Instrument be the necessary antecedent of the 
action]. [In the case just mentioned it is doubtful whether 
or not the instrument is operating at the moment of the ap- 
pearance of the action ; but there are cases where it is certain 
that the instrument is operating at the time ; for instance] 
in the case where a tangible substance remains touched by 
the hand for a long time, it must be admitted that there 
continues (even at the time of the appearance of the action of 
touching) the contact of the organ of touch which is the ‘instru- 
ment ’ of the true sensation of touch [and this contact being 
the operation of the organ towards the action of touching , 
the two are found to be simultaneous ]. 

( 311 ) Then again, if you add to your definition of the 
* instrument ’ the qualifying clause * as long as it exists’, it 
would mean that the thing is an ‘instrument’ during all the 
time that it exists (and not only at the time that it is operative 
towards the bringing about of a certain action). You cannot 
argue that the causal nature (of the thing) exists only at 
certain points of time (and not at all times of its existence) ; 
as the causal nature consists only in the necessary and 
invariable relationship with the point of time immediately 
preceding the appearance of the effect ; and as the factor of 
time already enters into this, it cannot be further referred 
to any other factor of time (as one time cannot be said to 
exist at another time). 

( 312 ) You may urge that — “what is meant by the 

Instrument being related inseparably to the action, is that 
the action (surely) invariably follows on its existence. ” But 
what do you mean by this? (1) Does it mean that the 
action invariably appears after the instrument ? (2) or that 

the action invariably appears during the existence of the 
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instrument ? (3) or that the action invariably persists after 

the instrument? The first of these alternatives cannot be 
accepted ; as in that case the contingent accessory will 
have to be regarded as ‘ instrument while the character 
of ‘ instrument ’ will have to be denied to the Hand and such 
other well-known instruments; — [because the action does 
not appear after the hand has ceased to exist] ; and lastly, 
we will have to regard Pleasure, Pain and such other 
cognisable things to be true means or instruments of rognitions. 
Nor can you urge that the cognisable thing is certainly an 
instrument of the Cognition. Because no one ever regards 
them as such. Nor is the second of the above alterna- 

tives acceptable ; because in that case the definition of 
of ‘ instrument ’ will not apply to the organ of Touch, which 
remains in contact with the tangible object for a long time, — 
as if in such a case the mind happens to be pre-occupied, the 
sensation of touch (with regard to which the organ would be 
the Instrument) does not appear. Nor again can the 
third alternative be accepted ; as in that case such other 
things as the contingent accessory and the like will have to be 
regarded as ‘ instruments ’; and in the view that things have 
a permanent (and not mere momentary) existence, the pro- 
duction or appearance of the jar will have to be regarded as 
the ‘ instrument ’ of the jar (which exists invariably after 
its production, and which may be called a ‘ kriya ’ in the 
sense of that ivhich is done or brought about, i. e., an Effect], 
Nor lastly is the fourth' alternative possible; as according to 
this all things that happen to coexist at one time will have to 
be regarded as ‘ instruments ’ to one another. (Not finding 
any of these meanings of your definition possible) you may 
explain your definition of the ‘ Instrument ’ — as that which 
is inseparably related to the action — to mean that the * ins- 
trument’ is that which, when operative, does not fail to 
produce the desired result. But this definition will not 
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apply to such well-known Instruments as the Hand and the 
like [as in the above quoted case where the hand is in long, 
continuous contact with an object, if the mind happens to be 
pre-occupied, the result, in the shape of the sensation of touch, 
does not appear, even though its operation, in the shape of 
its contact, is present all the time.] 

[The author now proceeds to refute the definitions of l Vyapara' 
or 1 Operation ,’ — a term that has been introduced by the opponent into 
the definition of the ‘ Instrument.’] 

(313) . What again, we ask, is this * Vyapara ’, ‘ Opera- 
tion ’ of the Instrument? (1) Is it the cause produced by it ? 
(2) Or the cause having that Instrument for its substratum ? 
The first is not possible ; because no such cause is produced 
by the minor premiss* (which is universally regarded as the 
‘ instrument’ of inferential cognition). 

(314) +The Opponent may argue as follows — “ The first 
perception of the smoke (which is the inferential indicative , 
probans, Linga) in the mountain (which is the paksa, or 
‘ Subject ’ of Inference) can be regarded as the ‘ instrument’ 
of the inferential conclusion, only on the ground that, 
through the remembrance of the Major Premiss ( invari- 
able concomitance ot the probans with the Major term 
or predicate of the Conclusion), it actually does produce the 
vyapara or operation in the shape of the second recogni- 
tion of the probans ; and thus in reality the cognition 
of the major term (which is the inferential conclusion) 
is brought about directly by this second recognition of the 
minor term as concomitant with that which is invariably 

° In the reasoning — the mountain is fiery, because there is smoke in it which 
is invariably concomitant with fire, — it is the recognition of the presence of smoke 
in the mountain which is called ‘ Lingaparamarsha,.’ 

f In the case of the inf erence in question, the man sees the smoke in the 
mountain, this is the first recognition ; then he remembers the fact that smoke is 
concomitant with fire ; and then comes the conception that this mountain contains 
the smoke which is concomitant with fire, — this is the second recognition. 
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concomitant with that major term. [And thus this is the 
cause of Inference, and it is produced by the first 
recognition of the probans which thus becomes the Instru- 
ment].” 

(315) This however is not right. For in a case where 
the Inference (of the presence of Fire in the Mountain) is 
deduced from the very first perception of Smoke in the 
Mountain, accompanied by the remembrance of the invariable 
concomitance of Smoke and Fire — this concomitance having 
been perceived elsewhere than in the Mountain, — the infer- 
ence follows directly from the aforesaid first perception of 
the smoke in the mountain ; and as thus there would be no 
second perception of the smoke (which according to the 
opponent, would be the cause produced by the first percep- 
tion ; the said first perception would, according to your defi- 
nition, have no ‘operation’ towards the Inference, and would 
on that account, not be regarded as the ‘ Instrument’ of that 
inference! It might be argued that, “just as in the case of 
the collision of two things moving in opposite directions, the 
contact is regarded as being due to both the things, — so 
in the same manner, the ‘ remembrance of concomitance ’ 
leading to the conclusion may be regarded as due to the 
perception of it elsewhere and also that in the mountain ; and 
thus as this perception would be followed by the second 
perception it would have this latter as its * operation ’, and 
would thus fulfil the conditions of the * Instrument.” 
This again, we reply, is not right. For the cognition of 
the minor premiss — ‘ the Smoke that I see in the mountain 
is that which is invariably concomitant with Fire’ — may be 
obtained merely by the remembrance of the Smoke perceived 
elsewhere as concomitant with Fire; just as the cognition 
of the negation or absence of something appears only after 
the remembrance of the object of which it is the negation ; 
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pramana has been defined simply as * apprehension* ; and 
certainly the cognition of fire following upon the cognition of 
smoke is ‘ apprehension Then again, as a matter of fact, 
in all cases of Inferential Cognition, the Prabhakara 
argues, * the previous knowledge of the relation borne 
by the ‘subject’ to the ‘probans’ is absolutely neces- 
sary ; and so the inferential cognition must always pertain 
to things already known. Then the reason why inferential 
cognition does not appear with regard to each and every 
thing that we know is that there can be no cognition of any 
sort unless we wish it ; and as in a case where all that we 
wish to know of a certain thing is already known by other 
and more simple means of knowledge, — there is no occasion 
for us to recall to our minds the various relations borne by 
the thing ; and hence, the idea of the relation not being 
before the mind, no inferential cognition ensues. 

The Bhattas, however, who accept the necessary relation 
between the cognitions of fire and smoke , as above explained, 
along with the view that the character of being a cognition of 
something not already known is a necessary factor in pramana, 
regard this explanation of Prabhakara as an uncalled for 
ignominious retreat. They argue that even though it is true 
that the smoke is seen, — and the perception of smoke carries 
with it the vague generic idea of fire as related to the smoke , 
— yet the final object of the ultimate inferential cognition 
is not one that is already known, inasmuch as the perception 
of smoke does not involve the cognition of the presence ofth e 
fire in the mountain ; and it is this qualified fire (and not 
merely fire in general) that forms the object of inferential 
cognition. The Bhattas lay stress upon this fact, — not with 
a view to lend support to the Prabhakara, but — because 
they regard it as a necessary element in all pramana, that 
the object should be something not already known. 


• Prakaranapaiichika, p. 76. 
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4. The very definition of Inferential Cognition serves to 
indicate all the more important of the ‘ Defective or Fallacious 
Probans.’ (1) For instance, tlie condition that ‘ the relation 
between the Wo factors should be one that has been previously 
known 5 precludes the ! asadhctrana ’ or Too Specific Probans ; 
that is to say, the character that belongs specifically to the ‘ sub- 
ject ’ of the inference alotte cannot form the basis of any valid 
inference; because such a character could not have been known 
anywhere else ; and thus this character along with the 
‘ subject ’ could never be known as related to any third object; 
and yet it is the relation with this third object or character 
that forms the essence of an inferential conclusion. E.g., the 
Earth is related to ‘ Odorousness ’ by such a peculiar relation 
that that relation cannot point to the Earth in 
relation to anything other th ..a ‘ Odorousness. ’ (2) 

Then again, the condition that ‘ there must be relation 
between the two factors ’ precludes the ‘ Eudhitci ’ or Ann- 
ulled Probans ; e.g. when the eternahty of word is sought 
to be established on the basis of its being an effect, we find that 
no positive relation is possible between the character of 
* eternalitv ’ and that of ‘ being an effect ’, the two being 
entirely contradictory characters ; for this reason the in- 
ference of c eternality ’ in this case cannot be valid. (3) 
The mention of the condition that e the relation 
should be permanent or unfailing ’ precludes the * Sadharana 
or * Too Wide ’ Probans. E.g., when the ' eternality 5 of the 
word is sought to be proved on the basis of its being cognis- 
able, it is found that tire relation between ‘ eternality ’ and 
‘ cognisability ’ is not permanent, inasmuch as there are many 
things that are cognisable without being eternal ; and thus this 
relation cannot lead to the valid inference of eternality. (4) 
The cn.Wtion that ‘one factor of the relation (which 
is to be the probans) must be perceived in order to give rise to 
tne inferential cognition precludes the ‘ Asiddha or Impos- 
sible, or Unknown Probans. E.g., when th.® perceptibility of such 
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things as JDharma and Adharma by the Buddha is sought 
to be proved by his ‘ omniscience ’, — it is found that, inas- 
ijpich as this ‘ omniscience ’ has never been perceived, it cannot 
lead to any valid inference. Apart from these principal 
‘ hetvabhasas, ’ the Prabhakara does not accept any other. 
For instance, it has been held by the Logician and others 
that the Valid Inference must be one that has no counter- 
inference vitiating its validity; e.q., when the imperceptibility 
of Air is sought to be inferred from its colourlessness, this 
is found to be opposed by an equally strong inference of the 
perceptibility of Air from its tangibility ; and thus the 
validity of each of these inferences is found to be vitiated 
by the other ; to such a fallacious inference, they give the 
name ‘ Satpratipaksa. ’ This view the Prabhakara does not 
accept ; for the reason that, it is not possible for two mutually 
contradictory characters — '[which are held to be the probans 
in the two contradictory inferences] — to subsist in any one 
‘subject’; for instance, in the case cited, it is not possible for 
Air to be colourless and at the same time tangible ; as what is 
tangible can ever be entirely devoid of colour ; hence it is only 
one of the two inferences that is real inference ; the other cannot 
be so. Really contradictory inferences are possible only in 
regard to substances whose real character is not known ; 
and in such cases of course no inference is possible ; and 
this for the simple reason that the requisite definite know- 
edge of the two ractors of the c relation ’ is not available. 

5. The object of inferential cognition is of two kinds — 
(1) the dristasvalakpnia, that whichlias had its specific charac- 
ter perceived, and (2) the a di • is t as cal ak y i ;ta , that which has 
its specific character not perceived. To the former class 
belong all such ordinary things as fire and the like; and to 
the latter such super-sensuous things as the capacity of things 
and the like. In the case of the latter, though the 6 speci- 
fic character ’ may not be actually known, yet it is possible 
for us to cognise its permanent relation with certain factors ; 
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and, through that relation, to get at the inferential cognition ; 
for instance, even though we do not actually perceive the burn 
ing capacity of fire, yet we can infer its presence frojr) 
seeing its effects, on the basis of the general relation subsist- 
ing between the effect and its cause. 

6. As to what is the ‘pramana ’ and what the * result ’ 
of inferential cognition, we have to accept what has been 
said with regard to Perception. That is to say, if we 
regard ‘ pramana ’ as synonymous with * valid cognition ’ 

( pramiti ), — and hence ‘ Anumana ’ as synonymous with ‘in- 
ferential cognition ’ ( anumiti ), — then what is ‘ anumana ’ is 
the cognition of fire proceeding from the mind-soul contact 
as influenced by the perception of smoke ; and the ‘ result’ in 
this case would be the acceptance or rejection of the cognised 
thing by the agent. If however we explain ‘pramana ’ as that 
by means of which valid cognition is obtained, — and hence 
‘ Anumana ’ as that by means of which the valid inferential 
cognition is got at, — then, in that case, the * Anumana ’ 
( pramana ) would be (1) the mind-soul contact; and the 
apprehension of the relation between the factors of inference, 
as along with the perception of one of these factors, would 
form the ‘ procedure ’ of the cognitive ( inferential ) process ; 
and the ‘ result ’ in this case would be the inferential cognition 
itself. If however, the ‘ means ’ or * instrument ’ be regard- 
ed as that which is the most effective ( sudhakatama ) in the 
bringing about of the result, then the perception of the 
probans (smoke) would have to be regarded as the ‘ Anumana ’ 
( pramana ) ; as it is this that is most directly and immedi- 
ately effective in bringing about the inferential cognition. 

7. There are two kinds of Inference — (1) * svartha’, 
for one's oivn sake , and (2) ‘ parartha’ for the sake of another ; 
in the former, the inferential cognition is deduced for one’s 
own benefit, from the premises recalled to the mind ; and in 
the latter it is deduced for the benefit of another person, 
from premises presented to him. 
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8. As a rule, every inferential process consists of three 
factors, technically called * ovayavas ’ ; all these three are 
implied in the definition of Inferential Cognition given above. 
For instance, — (1) the condition that the cognition should be 
valid, * not sublated’, implies the Pratijha, or ‘ Statement of 
the Conclusion ’ ; (2) that there should be knowledge of the 
permanent relation implies the ‘ dristanta,’ the Major 
JPremiss, * the statement of the corroborative instance’; and (3) 
that the probans should be perceived implies the Minor 
Premiss, or ‘ statement of the probans. ’ Some Logicians put for- 
ward five ‘ factors ’ for the inferential process, — adding to the 
above three two more in the shape of the reassertion of the 
premiss and conclusion ; the Bauddhas accept only two, 
discarding the ‘ statement of the conclusion’, which, they 
argue, is implied in the premisses themselves. Herein 
appears to be the original source of the stock objection 
against syllogistic reasoning, — that every syllogism involves 
a petitio principii. The Bhatias* accept the three adopted 
by Prabhakara. 

(1) By the ‘ statement of the conclusion’ is meant the 
pointing out of what is intended to be proved ; for inistance, 
the proposition ‘Word is eternal’; it is only when this has 
been pointed out that we can ascertain the fact of the 
inferential cognition being valid or not sublated ; the 
qualification * not sublated ’ serves to reject all such pro- 
positions as are distinctly contrary to well-known facts 
of experience. 

(2) The ‘ Statement of the corroborative instance’ 
becomes necessary, as it has to be shown to the other party 
that there is a permanent relation between what is sought 
to be proved and that by means of which it is to be proved ; 
and this relation must be shown to exist in a case that is 
well known to both parties ; for instance, when it is intended 
to prove the presence of fire by the presence of smoke, the 
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corroborative instance is cited thus — ‘ Wherever there is 
smoke there is fire, as in the kitchen’; instances that do not apply 
to the case in question are regarded as wrong — 1 dristantabhasa’; 
and older writers have divided the ‘ Wrong instance’ under 
four heads : — (a) that which is not applicable to what is sought 
to be proved ; e. g ., the case of the ‘ Airy castle’ cited to prove 
the fact of word being produced by effort, i.e., non-eternal, 
where it is found that the e Airy castle’ itself is not ‘ some- 
thing produced by effort’; ( b ) that which does not apply to 
the probans ; e.g., the case of the ‘ jar’ cited to corroborate 
the argument that ‘ word is non-eternal, because it is 
incorporeal’ , — where we find that the jar itself is not 
incorporeal ; ( c ) that which is applicable neither to the 
probans nor to that which is sought to be proved ; e.g., the 
case of akasha cited in support of the argument that ‘ word 
is non-eternal, because it is an effect’, where we find that the 
akasha is neither * non-eternal ’ nor an ‘effect’; ( d ) that which 
fails to establish the desired relation ; e.g., if the instance of 
* kitchen’, in support of the presence of fire as proved by the 
presence of smoke, were cited only in the form ‘like the 
kitchen’, without recalling the relation between fire and 
smoke. 

(3) Lastly, inasmuch as Inferential Cognition has been 
defined as that which follows on the perception of one of 
the two factors between which a permanent relation is 
known to subsist, — this perception of one factor becomes 
a necessary element in all inference ; and upon the assertion; 
of this ‘ the statement of the probans’ becomes necessary : 
for instance, when seeking to prove the presence of fire by 
the presence of smoke, it is necessary to assert the pro- 
position ‘ there is smoke in the mountain’ ; as without this 
the conclusion cannot be rightly deduced. The * wrong’ 
Minor Premiss is that where either what, it asserts is not 
the factor bearing the permanent relation, or which fails 
to denote that factor. 
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9. There is a difference of opinion as to the exact 
order in which an inferential argument should state the two 
premises. The opinion of Prabhakara is that there need 
be no hard and fast rule as to this order ; because the 
conclusion ‘ there is fire in the mountain’ is established all 
the same, whether we state the argument in the form — ‘ (a) 
there is smoke in the mountain’, and ‘ ( b ) wherever there is 
smoke there is fire, &c., &c.’, — or in the form 1 («) wherever 
there is smoke there is fire, &c., &c.,’ and * ( b ) there is smoke 
in the mountain.’ It is this freedom as to the statement of 
the reasoning that does away with any necessity for the 
Upanaya and the Nigamana, the two additional propositions 
that make up the ‘ five avayavas’ of the Logician. 

10. Some writers hold that the purposes of the 
‘ Corroborative instance’ can be also served by the Negative 
instance, or an instance to the contrary ; for instance, in 
corroboration of the argument, ‘ there is fire because there 
is smoke,’ — we can put forward the statement ‘ wherever 
there is no fire there is no smoke.’ This view is not accepted 
by the Prabhakara ; because, he argues, as a matter of fact, 
the probans can prove the conclusion only by force of its 
relation to that which is sought to be proved ; and this 
relation can be asserted only by means of a positive instance, 
and not by a negative one ; even though in some cases, the 
negative instance also may serve to point out the necessary 
relation, — yet it can do so only indirectly, the process 
thereby becoming more involved than if the instance were 
stated in its positive form ; hence in all cases, it is the 
positive instance that should be put forward. The Bhatta* 
also rejects the utility of the negative instance. 

11. The discrepancies pertaining to the ‘ Subject’ of 
the inference (paksa) are of two kinds : — (a) that it is 
contrary to well-known facts of experience, and (b) that it 
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has a qualification that is absolutely unknown. Those 
pertaining to the probans have been explained above (§4) ; 
and so also those pertaining to the ‘instance’ (§6). Those 
pertaining to the 6 Statement of the Conclusion’ are — (a) 
inexpressiveness or indefiniteness, obscurity, and (b) Non- 
assertion. The ‘ renouncing of the conclusion ’ (pratijnahani) 
does not come in here ; inasmuch as one renounces his 
position only when he finds it assailed by insurmountable 
difficulties ; and this is always due to some discrepancy in 
the main reasoning, and not only in the ‘ statement of the 
conclusion. ’ 

Section (2) — Snb-section (3). 

Shastra — Scriptural or Verbal Cognition. 

1. The Shashtra — S riptural, or Verbal Cognition — has 
been defined as the cognition of something not before the eyes, 
produced by the knowledge of words ; Verbal Cognition thus 
is that cognition of things imperceptible — i. e., not cognised 
by other means of cognition, — which proceeds from the 
Mind-Soul contact aided by the knowledge of sounds. The 
‘ sound ’ meant here is that in the form of letters, these 
alone being perceptible by the ear, and the name * sound ’ 
being applicable to only what is perceived by the Bar. From 
this it would seem that, according to Prabhakara, all sounds 
heard are in the shape of some letter or the other, — there 
being no such thing as mere ‘ dhvani ’ or indistinct sound. 
Nor can the ‘ word ’ be regarded as something different from 
the letters composing it, — as might appear from the fact 
that ‘ na-dl ’ and ‘ di-na ’, though containing the same letters, 
are yet not perceived by the Bar as the same word. As 
a matter of fact, in the case of such words also, it is only 
the letters that are perceived by the Ear, the difference of 
the word lying only in the order in which the letters are 
pronounced and apprehended. Nor does the perception of 
the word ‘ dl-na ’ contain a single act of perception ; in fact 
it involves two distinct perceptions,— one of the ‘ dl ’ and 
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another of ‘ na *; so that there is a difference in the order 
of the perceptions of the component letters of the words 
also ; there are as many perceptions as there are letters in 
the word ; and the idea that the perception is one only is 
due to the close proximity of the two perceptions. The 
idea of the ‘ word ’ however must be regarded as one only ; 
is it is found to admit of the denotation of a single thing. 

The comprehension of this denotation or meaning of 
the word is not obtained through the sense-organs, be- 
cause the organs perceive only the letters , which may be the 
same in more than word ; and hence there can be no sensuous 
perception of many words; from this it follows that it is in the 
same letters themselves that there is a certain potency 
which brings about the apprehension of the thing denoted 
by the word composed of those letters. It is for this reason 
that Prabhakara* has held the letters to be the means 
of verbal cognition. 

The perception of each letter vanishes as soon as it 
appears ; hence it is held that every verbal cognition leaves 
an impression, which helps in the cognition of the next letter 
in the word ; and so on, the impressions left by these letter- 
cognitions combine with that left by the cognition of the 
last letter in the word, and thus bring about the idea of 
the tohole word which expresses the denotation. Each word 
has thus to be regarded as having the potency of bringing 
about the comprehension of a certain meaning. In a case 
where, even on the due hearing of all the letters of the 
word, no meaning is comprehended, it has to be admitted 
that some necessary auxilliaries are wanting. For these rea- 
sons the conclusion is that it is the letter that is the direct cause 
of verbal cognition ; and neither Perception nor Inference 
can give us any idea of the ■word as apart from its cons- 
tituent letters. 

~ Prakara lutpoiichika, pp. 87, et. aeq. 
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This view of the word is also accepted by the Bhatta, 
according to whom — 

‘ The word is nothing apart from the letters’ ; and, — • 
‘ just as the various subsidiary actions of an elaborate sacrifice 
combine to bring about the final result ; so the various 
letters composing the word combine to accomplish the 
denotation of the meaning.’ ( Shashtraclipika , pp. 70 — 71); 
and again — 

‘The order of sequence belongs, not to the letters, but 
to the sounds; and through these latter, it is imposed upon 
the letters that are manifested by the sounds ; hence it is 
letters alone that can be held to be expressive .’ ( Ibid, p, 78.) 

2. The next question that arises is — what is meant 
by the t artha , i ‘meaning’ or ‘denotation’ of a word? 
The ‘ artha ’ of the word is that which is denoted or 
expressed by it, and ‘ that which is denoted by the word ’ 
is that to which it bears a relation independent of, and not 
related or established by, any human agency — this rela- 
tion being that of the denoter and denoted, i. e., the 
denotative relation. Even though we do not comprehend the 
‘ meaning ’ of the word when we hear it for the first time, 
yet it cannot be denied that the denotative potency of the 
word is something that belongs to it by its very nature. When 
we are listening to a conversation between two elderly 
persons, and fail to comprehend the ‘ meanings ’ of words 
used by them, there arises an uncertainty in our minds as 
to whether or not the words are expressive of any ‘ mean- 
ings ’ at all ; we proceed to reason in our minds that if the 
words were entirely inexpressive they could not convey sense 
to the person to whom they are addressed ; while from his 
behaviour it is clear that he does derive the idea of some- 
thing out of the words, and yet if the words are really 
expressive, how is it that they do not convey any meaning 
to ourselves ? The only explanation for this apparent anom- 
aly must lie in the fact that in the person to whom the words 
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are addressed there is something, some peculiar power, which 
is wanting in ourselves ; this power must, be in the shape of 
the knowledge of what is denoted by the word, — it is such 
power alone whose presence in the man is indicated by his 
behaviour ; we can have no idea of the man having the 
knowledge of any saiiketa or ‘ Convention ’ bearing upon 
the denotativeness of the word (i. e. some such conventional 
law as that ' this word denotes this meaning,’ upon which some 
philosophers base the denotativeness of words); until we are 
ourselves cognisant of the meaning of the word we cannot 
form any idea of any such law bearing upon it ; as the 
knowledge of the law — ‘ this word denotes this meaning ’ — 
presupposes the knowledge of the meaning. From this it 
follows that the only power present in the person compre- 
hending the meaning of a word consists in his knowledge 
of the fact that the word is expressive of such a meaning; 
and this proves that the expressiveness of the word is some- 
thing that belongs to it by its very nature. As this is 
sufficient to explain the phenomena of all verbal cognition and 
usage, there is no reason for attributing the expressiveness 
of words to any * conventional law ’ or * saiiketa. ’ In the 
case of some words — e. g., proper names — however, the 
presence of such a * convention, ’ — as that * this name points 
to that man ’ — is quite patent ; and is therefore admitted by 
Prabhakara. But in the case of such common words as 
‘cow ’, ‘ jar ’, ‘man, ’ and the like, there is no justification for 
the postulating of any ‘ conventional law ’; consequently the 
relation of all such words to their meanings must be held 
to be independent of all human agency. 

3. The Mlmamsaka* lays great stress upon the denota- 
tiveness of words being independent of human agency, and 
belonging to the words by their very nature ; because if it 
were nob so, the validity of the word and the vei’bal cognition 
would be, not something inherent in the word itself, but 
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due'to the trustworthy character of the person pronouncing 
the word ; and thus, as the Mlmamsaka denies any personal 
agency in connection with the composition of the Veda, there 
would, ipso facto, be no validity in the Veda itself. Nor 
can the Mlmamsaka accept the Logician’s point of view, by 
which the denotativeness of words is created and fixed by 
4 conventions ’ among people who introduce, and make use of 
the words for the first time, — according to the Logician 
created by God Himself. This view necessitates the postula- 
ting of a 4 God’ as the originator of all words, — and hence also 
of the Veda ; and this militates against the Mimamsa doc- 
trine of the self-sufficiency of the Veda, which must be 
independent of all personal agency. In fact, if the denota- 
tiveness of words depended solely upon any 'Convention’, 
the Veda would be reduced to the position of a meaningless 
jumble of words ; because according to the Mlmamsaka, the 
pre-eminent function of the Veda lies in the enjoining of 
certain acts as accomplishing an apurva, — an invisible 
subtle potency, — leading to a desirable result ; and as this 
apurca is something of which no 4 person ’ could ever have 
any knowledge, independently of the Veda, how could the 
denotativeness of those words of the Veda be fixed by any 
4 Convention ’? And as thus no 4 Convention ’ would be found 
applying to these words, these would, by the Nyaya view, 
have to be regarded as absolutely meaningless. If a 
Creator, God, veie admitted, then, as this God, berno* 
omniscient, would be possessed of the direct knowledge 
of the Apnrca, he would be in a position to lay down 
‘Conventions’ with regard to the denotativeness of the word 
denoting the opnrva. But the Mlmamsaka does not admit 
of such a God; hence for the sake of the Veda, his all in 
all, he finds it necessary to stick to the view that all words 
and their denotations are eternal, everlasting, independent of 
all 4 conventions ’ and 4 agencies. ’ 
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4. As regards the eternality of the denotativeness 
of words, it is argued that, in the case of Proper names, we 
can infer the fact of their denotations having been fixed 
by c convention’; bat no such inferential basis is available 
in the case of Common names. Those who hold ‘ Convention’ 
to be the basis of all denotation infer the existence of 
* Convention in the case of each and every word, from the 
fact of its being found to be possessed of a certain denota- 
tion, — which, they argue, would not be possible unless there 
were some basic ‘ convention they formulate their inference 
thus : — ‘ All words have their denotation fixed by conven- 
tion, — because they are denotative, — like the proper names 
JDevciclatta and the like .’ In controverting this, the 
Mlmamsaka argues that in the case of Proper names, we 
actually find that the thing or person to whom the name is 
applied has had a beginning in time ; and we also know that 
the name must have been given by some person after that 
thing came into existence ; and thus in the case of these 
names we admit the * convention ’ as assigned by the person 
giving the name ; specially as in this case there is no other 
explanation available for the fact of the word being denota- 
tive ; in the case of Common names, on the other hand, their 
denotativeness can be accounted for otherwise than on 
the basis of such a ‘ Convention and so we have no 
grounds for assuming this latter. It is a well-known fact 
that we comprehend the meaning of a word because we 
know its denotative potency ; and thus the knowledge of 
this potency being the direct perceptible cause of our 
comprehension, there can be no justification for the assump- 
tion of an imperceptible cause in the shape of ‘ Convention .’ 
Then again, this denotative potency of the word could not 
have had a beginning in time ; it must be regarded as eternal, 
being coeval and co-eternal with the word itself ; the word 
itself could not have had a beginning in time ; as the thing 
it denotes has had no such beginning ; for the simple reason 
that the world itself has had no beginning, according to the 
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Mtmamsaka ; ever since the world has existed, and man has 
existed, he must have talked of things by their names ; and 
thus the words and the things denoted by them being with- 
out beginning, eternal, the relation subsisting between the two 
must also be eternal. That all men have, from time im- 
memorial, applied the same names to the same things 
is proved by the following reasoning : — It has already been 
shown above that, as young men, we come to be acquainted 
with the meanings of words by observing the conversation 
and behaviour of older persons ; and by analogy we infer that 
those older people also must have derived their knowledge 
from like sources; and so on and on, carrying the analogy 
backwards, we are led to the conclusion that the process 
must have gone on ever since the things spoken of have been 
in existence ; and as these had no beginning in time, it follows 
that the words, their denotative potency, and the relation 
between the two could have had no beginning in time. 

5. Having established the eternality of the denotative- 
ness of words, we now proceed to prove the eternality of the 
words, or names of things. It has also been pointed out that 
we comprehend the meaning of words by observing their use 
among experienced people on various occasions. If then, 
at each time that the old man speaks of a thing, he were 
to create a new name for it for the occasion, which name 
would again disppear as soon as it was uttered, — necessary 
corrollaries of the view that the word is not eternal, — then, 
what basis would the younger man have for observing the 
use of the word and thereby ascertaining its meaning ? As each 
time that the thing is spoken of he would be face to face 
with a brand-new word, never heard before ; and as such the 
meaning of the word would remain ever uncomprehended and 
incomprehensible ; and until the word affords some Cognition, 
it cannot be regarded as ‘pramana.’ Consequently unless the 
Logician be prepared to deny the character of ‘pramana,' to 
words, he must accept them to be eternal. Then there 
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remains the question, — ‘ If the word is eternal, why is 
it not always present in our consciousness?’ The 

answer to this is that, though the word is ever pre- 
sent, yet, in order that it may be cognised by us, it 
stands in need of a certain auxilliary agency that 
manifests it, or makes it cognisable, or presents it to out 
consciousness. This manifestive agency consists of the 
effort put forth by the man who pronounces the word. 
The Logician regards this effort as the cause of the word, 
bringing it into existence ; but Prabhakara regards it as 
a force or agency that serves to manifest to our percep- 
tion the word that is already in existence. And as these 
efforts may be many, there need be no incongruity in the 
same word being pronounced, and heard, by several people; 
wherever the manifestive agency is present, the word will 
be heard ; if there are many men putting forth an effort 
for pronouncing a word, it is only natural that there should 
be many manifestations of the word in consciousness ; tha^ 
it is the same word that is cognised in each of these cases 
is proved by our direct cognition of all of them as one and 
the same ; and this is another reason for regarding the word 
as eternal. The effort put forth by the speaker is not> 
in itself, sufficient to account for the cognition of the word; 
as in that case we could not account for the non-hearing of 
the word by the deaf ; in fact the effort tends to manifest 
the word only through certain effects that it produces in the 
auditory organ of the person standing by. The several 
steps in the physiological process of speech are thus ex- 
plained: — 1) The speaker puts forth an effort; (2) this 
effort brings the soul into contact with the air enclosed in his 
lungs; (3) in obedience to the impulse imparted by this 
effort the air rises upwards ; (4) in its upward progress it 
comes into contact with the vocal chords lying about the 
various regions of the body ; (5) these contacts change the 
character of the air to a certain extent ; (6) on issuing from 
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the mouth, the air passes onwards, and reaches the ear of 
the persons standing near enough to be reached by the air ; 
the extent of whose reach depends upon the greater or less 
degree of the initial effort of the speaker ; (7) on reaching 
the ear, it produces in it a certain change that is conducive 
to its power of making the sound audible. Thus then it is 
this power or faculty of the ear that is the direct agent 
manifesting the word to the consciousness of the person to 
whom the ear belongs. As the air is endowed with a certain 
velocity, it keeps moving onwards ; and when it has passed 
out of the ear, the sound passes out, and the audition ceases, 
the person hears the sound no longer. All this process 
of speech and audition is acknowledged by the Logician also! 
the only difference lies in this that what Prabhakara regards 
as a mere manifesting agency, the Logician regards as the 
Cause. The next question that arises is — 5 what is the 
change produced in the auditory organ which makes it cap. 
able of manifesting sound?’ The ear cannot be made 
capable of manifesting sound by the removal of any layer 
of air obstructing the manifestation, — for the simple reason 
that Air cannot obstruct sound ; what occurs is that the Air- 
waves issuing from the mouth of the speaker, in striking 
the fixed layer of air enclosed in the receiving ear, pro- 
duces in this latter a peculiar imperceptible change, wliere- 
by it is rendered capable of manifesting the sound. The 
Mimiimsaka postulates the presence, in the ear-cavity, of 
the fixed layer of air, for the purpose of affording a screen of 
resistance to the sound-waves ; against which screen, these 
waves would strike, and thereby effect the change in the 
auditory organ; it is a well -recognised fact that Air cannot 
produce any effects unless it meets with a certain degree of 
resistance. Another objection generally brought against 
the above view of the physiology of audition is that, the ear 
being of akasha which is one and indivisible, if there were 
any material change in any one ear, the change ought to 
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affect all ears, and so tlie sound heard by one person would 
be heard by all persons. The answer that the Prabhakara 
has to this is this : — Even though Akaslui is one, yet the 
ear-drum is distinct in each person, — each one being limited 
in its power and scope by the virtue and vice of the person 
to whom it belongs ; then again, the change produced in 
the sound-waves is not in the akasha of the ear, but in the 
air enclosed in the ear-drum ; and as this latter differs in each 
person, all men need not hear the sound heard by one. 

As a matter of fact, we observe that when the sound- 
waves travel with the wind, the sound is heard at a greater dis- 
tance than when it travels against the wind ; this phenomenon 
could not be explained under the hypothesis that each sound 
goes on producing a fresh sound at each step of its progress 
towards any definite direction ; as if this were so, the 
direction or force of the wind could not have any effect one 
way or the other. 

6. Each time that we hear a letter or word pronounced* 
we at once recognise it to be the same, and not as different 
in each case. Even though the word may be pronounced 
in varying degrees of loudness, &c., yet all the difference 
that we are cognisant of is in the tone or pitch of the sound, 
and not in the word itself, which latter is always recognised 
to be the same. For these reasons, the conclusion is that 
the word has no cause bringing it into existence ; and thus 
it has the same eternality that belongs to Akasha and such 
other things. 

7. We have seen that, according to Prabhakara, 
people learn the meanings of words only by watching the 
usage and activity of older persons ; when a set of words is 
addressed by one person to another, whereupon the latter 
person acts in a certain manner, it is clear that the meaning 
of the words pronounced must have been in the form of an 
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injunction to do what the other person has done. In the 
case of words where such an interpretation is not possible> 
the comprehension of the meaning must depend upon some- 
thing indireetly connected with the injunction. This is 
the reason why in the definition of Verbal Cognition we have 
it that the object cognised must be one that has not been 
cognised by any other means of knowledge ; this can be 
always so only in the case of injunctive words. All words 
ending in the Imperative or a similar termination express 
the injunction directly; while other words denote things 
related to the injunction, — such things, for instance, as the 
name of the net enjoined, the person enjoined and so on. 
This lef'd.- o the view that the whole direct denotation of 
the Veo.i must lie in the enjoining of something to be done. 
This leads to the controverting of the view held by the 
Vedantin, that the direct denotation of all the more 
important Vedic texts lies, not in the enjoining of something 
to be done, bub in the pointing out of certain well-accomplished 
things, e.g.. Brahman. In opposition to this Vedanta 
view, it has been held that, though such may be the case with 
a few words, yet the comprehension of the denotation of 
those words also could not but be obtained by observing their 
use by older persons ; and this use also must always lie in the 
form of an injunction addressed by one person to another for 
the doing of a certain aci;thus ultimately the denotation 
of all words must lie, either directly or indirectly, with 
something to be done. Those Vedanta texts that speak of 
Brahman must be regarded as speaking of Brahman as 
something on which one is enjoined to meditate and know, 
in o~der to escape from the meshes of metempsychosis. 

8. Inasmuch as the meanings of words can be known 
only when they occur in an injunctive sentence, it follows 
that the words must denote things only as related to the 
other factors of the injunction ; and no word can be compre- 
hended as having any denotation when taken apart from such 
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sentence. This is the theory known as the A nvitUbhiclhanavE - 
da ; and it is the main distinctive feature of the Prabhakara 
School of Thought bearing upon Verbal Cognition ; and it has 
the tacit support of Shabara ( see pp. 32-35 and 132). It is 
on this point too that it is directly opposed to the sister 
school of the Bhatta ; it is here that the two schools stand 
out pre-eminently as the charupious of two distinct theories 
bearing upon Verbal Cognition,- — the two theories known 
under the names of Anvitabhidhana (of Prabhakara) and Abhi- 
hitanvaya (of Kumarila). According to the latter, — 

{ Words themselves can express their separate meanings 
by the function Abhidha or denotation ; these are subsequently 
(combined) into a sentence expressing one connected idea. 
The former, called the AnvitabhidhUnavudinah, hold that words 
only express a meaning as parts of a sentence, and as gram' 
matically connected with each other ; they only express an 
action or something connected with an action ; in 
(gamdnaya) ( bring the cow ) gam — does not properly mean 
gotva, but anmjnananvita gotva — i.e., the bovine genus as 
connected with bringing ; we cannot have a case of a noun 
without some governing verbj and vice versa.’ (Sarvadarshana- 
sahgraha, Cowell, Note, p. 202). 

9. According to Prabhakara, we can have a truly valid 
verbal cognition only in the case of words and sentences of 
the Veda; this is clear from the very name ‘ Shastro. ’ that he has 
given to this pramana. As a necessary corrollary :o h is it is held 
that, apart from the wordsfound in the Scripture 0 , no words can 
afford any cognition oftkingsnot already known by other mean 3 
of knowledge ; all words used in ordinary parlance are mostly 
only such that denote things that can be cognised by Percep- 
tion and Inference also ; and those things that can not be cog- 
nised by these latter means can be rightly cognised only when 
described in words of unquestionable authority and trustworthy 
character. From this it follows that cognitions provided 
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by words other than these , — and all non-Vedic words belong 
to this category — can have no inherent validity in themselves. 

This theory becomes divested of much of its apparent 
absurdity when we realise the fact that, inasmuch as it is 
the Scriptural word alone that is inherently authoritative and 
trustworthy, no other words can be accepted as affording 
invariably valid cognitions ; specially when it is found that in 
ordinary parlance, most cognitions afforded by the words 
of ordinary people turn out to be invalid and untrustworthy ; 
hence, at best, cognitions derived from non-scriptural words 
must be regarded to be of the same kind as ‘ Remembrance’, 
and hence of doubtful validity ; and as cognitions of doubtful 
validity cannot be called Cognition, which, by its very nature, 
is valid, Non-scriptural words cannot by themselves afford 
any cognition, in the proper sense of the term ; they are mere 
describees or translators or rejectors of what is in the mind of 
the person uttering those words ; the validity whereof can be 
ascertained only by other means of knowledge ; it is in 
reference to such non-scriptural words that we have the 
saying— 

‘ Padamajvjadh ikabha vat smaralcanna vishisyate ’ 

(‘ The word is not different from that which affords 
remembrance, as it is in no way more than this’). 

This cannot be said with regard to the words of the 
Veda ; as in the case of the non-Vedic word, its invalidity, or 
doubtful validity, is based upon the generally untrustworthy 
character of the speaker, due to many such causes as wrong 
understanding, incapability of using the right words, and 
so on; in the case of the words of the Veda, on 
the other hand, as they do not emanate from a 
‘ person’, there is no source to which the falsity of the 
assertions might be due. In the case of the assertions of 
ordinary people, even when we find the words affording a 
reasonably connected meaning, we have always a lurking 
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suspicion lest there be some defect in the source from which the 
speaker has derived the information that he seeks to convey 
by means of those words ; and for this reason we can not be 
sure of the validity of the cognition afforded by such words, 
which, for this reason, cannot be regarded as e means of right 
cognition.’ Even in cases where the ordinary words do 
afford valid cognitions, it is not the ■; words that bring about 
the valid cognition directly ; as what occurs is that on hear- 
ing the words, we find that they convey a certain informa- 
tion ; and then we proceed to reason that the speaker is a 
trustworthy person, as not one of the grounds of untrust- 
worthiness is found present in the case ; consequently what 
he says must be true ; so the information conveyed by his 
words must be true. Thus in this case the words are not the 
direct cause of the valid cognition; they only indirectly indi- 
cate the presence of the cognition in the mind of the spea- 
ker; so in this case, for the hearer, the words canuot be ‘ pm- 
mam’; at any rate not independently of the Inference that is 
involved in the process whereby the word indicates to the 
hearer the presence of the Cognition in the speaker’s mind ; 
all such cases involve a clear inferential process; such, for 
instance, as — ‘this speaker has a particular Cognition 
in his mind, because he has pronounced these words.’ Says 
the P r a k ar a n ap a il c h i k a (pp. 15 — 16), — 

It is only the Veda that can be called ShahcJaptrarnifnU , ; 
and that also only when containing an injunction ; ordinary 
words cannot be so ; because the cognitions afforded by them 
are purely inferential ; when we hear a man saying something, 
our mind goes through the following reasoning — ! This man 
speaks of such a thing, — this he must be speaking of after 
having known what he speaks of,— so what he says must 
be true ;’ the speech of the man is an effect of his knowledge ; 
and hence from the effect we infer the cause. Thus all 
ordinary verbal cognition is inferential-, that afforded by the 
Veda alone is purely verbal. It is true that all words are 
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endowed with an inherent denotative potency ; but in the 
case of ordinary speakers of the world, this potency of the 
word is obscured by suspicions with regard to the trust- 
worthy character of the persons ; in the case of the words 
of the Veda, there being no speaker, and hence no grounds of 
suspicion, the potency remains unobscured. ’ 

It is for this reason that Kanada * regarding the Veda 
as the work of a personal author, has declared that ‘ Verbal 
Cognition ’ is nothing apart from Inferential Cognition, as all 
personal words afford only Inferential Cognitions, and there 
is no such thing as purely verbal cognition. From this 
it is clear that ‘ Shabda’ as a distinct ‘ pramana ’ can be 
acknowledged only by those who regard the Veda as eternal, 
and not the work of a personal author. 

10. That the Veda is not the work of a personal author 
is proved by the fact that all words and things denoted by 
them being eternal (as shown above', and there being no 
other means (save the Veda) available for the knowledge of 
I)harma, — including, as it does, such super-sensuous things 
as the Apurva and the like, — the Veda itself, being only a 
collection of words speaking of such things, must be 
eternal, and as such independent of all authorship. 

11. The above theory of Verbal Cognition, which res- 
tricts it to the cognition afforded by Vedic injunctions only, 
is not accepted by the Bhatta, f who, at the very outset 
divides the : Shabda Pramana’ into paurnseya ’ or human and 
‘ apauruseya ’ or super -human, the latter including Vedic 
sentences, and the former all utterances by such human 
beings as are trustworthy ; both of these cognitions — human 
as well as superhuman — are regarded by him as valid ; 
because the only ground of invalidity in a word lies in the 
fact of its emanating from an untrustworthy source; and this 

° Vaiihepka S'ltra , I-i-3 ; II. 2-32 ; Vl-i- 1 ; IX-2-3 ; X-2-9. 

f See Shastradpika, p. 51. 
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ground is as absent in the case of the utterances of trust- 
worthy persons as in that of Vedic declarations. 

12. Just as in the case of the other pramanas, so here 
also, if we regard the word ‘ Shastra ’ as an Accusative 
Abstract Noun, shisyate yat tat — equivalent be ‘ ShistV — then 
it is synonymous with ‘Verbal or Scriptural cognition’; if 
however it be taken as an Instrumental Abstract Noun, — 
* ahisyate anena, ’ — then it is synonymous with the word 
affording verbal cognition. 

13. ‘ Words,’ — or what is the same, according to 
Prabhakara, ‘Scriptural texts’, — are divided into two classes, — 
(a) one that is actually found in the Veda, and ( b ) that the 
presence whereof in the Veda has to be inferred. To the 
latter class belong all those texts that are inferred as supply- 
ing the basis for the injunctions of actions found in the 
Smritis, whose sole claim to authority rests on the fact that 
they contain no injunctions save what are vouched for by 
Vedic texts. It may be observed here, as the Prakarana- 
paiiclnka (p. 101) remarks, that the ‘ Shastra’ or Vedic 
injunction often stands in need of some factors being supplied 
from without ; e. g the text, that speaks of a certain action 
merely as accomplishing certain desirable results, stands 
in need of some such injunctive words as that * this action 
should be performed, ’ which have to be supplied. Similarly 
it also stands in need of certain well-ascertained facts 
of ordinary experience ; e. g., for ascertaining the true signi- 
fication of the injunction ‘ uclbhidd yajeta, ’ it is necessary to 
have recourse to oi’dinary experience ; the word ‘ adbhid * 
primarily means a tree ; so the sentence might well be taken 
to mean that ‘ one should sacrifice with, the tree ;’ but here 
our ordinary experience steps in and shows that such sacrifice 
would be an impossibility ; and it is only on account of this im- 
possibility that we are led to take the word ‘ udbhid ’ here as the 
name of a sacrifice, — which is the correct interpretation.* 

•Tide Mtmamsd Siitra, I-IV-2. 
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Then as regards the question as to how a number of 
words can be regarded as a single ‘ Shush'd ’ or text, — the an- 
swer is that just as we regard a number of letters as one ivord 
on the ground of their denoting one definite thing, — so in the 

o o o 3 

same manner, we regard a number of words as a single 
sentence or tret, on the ground of their expressing one definite 
complete idea* ; or properly speaking, we have to regard 
as a single sentence those words which together go to speak 
of any one action ; as it is the action that forms the main 
factor in the denotation of all Injunction. 

Section (2) — Sub-section (4). 

1. pa m a na — Ana i.o< ; r. 

1. rpamana or Analogical Cognition is the cognition of 
similarity as subsisting in an object not in contact with 
the sense-organs, brought about by the perception of similarity 
in some other object which is perceived by the senses. 
For instance, when a man who has seen a monkey happens to 
see tln> ourang-outang, he sees the latter as being similar 
to the former, and then comes to cognise the similarity of 
the mo n /'eg to the ourang-outang ; the similarity of the 
ourang-outang is sent ; and from that follows the cognition 
of the similarity of the monkey ; and it is this latter cogni- 
tion that is ‘ analogical.’ 

The Bhuttusf are in agreement with Prabliakara on 
this point. According to them also, — 

‘ When we see a certain object, and remember another 
object, the cognition that we have of the remembered object 
as being similar to the seen object is analogical ; for instance, 
the notion — the cow that I had seen in the city is similar to 
this garinja that I see now— is analogical.’ 

But unlike the Prabliakara, the Bhatta does not regard 
« similarity ’ as a distinct category; as according to them 


o 11UI, II-1-16. 
-\SMitracpptkCi, p. 52. 
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it is only a quality consisting in the fact of more than one 
object having the same set of qualities. 

2. Analogical Cognition is distinct from Perception ; as 
it is the cognition of something not in contact with the 
senses ; for instance, the monkey is not actually seen at the 
time that we have the cognition of its similarity to the 
ourang-outang. Nor is it mere Remembrance ; as at the time 
that the monkey was seen , the ourang-outang had not been 
seen, and hence at that time the Similarity could not have 
been seen ; and what has not been seem cannot be remembered. 
Nor lastly, can it be regarded as Inference ; as none of the 
factors essential for Inference are found to be present in 

the case cited. 

3. Some philosphers have defined JJpamana as pertain- 
ing to the similarity of something unknown with what is 
known. This definition cannot be accepted ; because accord- 
ing to this definition, the resultant analogical cognition 
would be in the form * this animal is the ourang-outang ’; — 
this cognition coming to the man who, going to the forest, 
sees the ourang-outang, and remembers the words of a 
forester to the effect that ‘ the ourang-outang is like the 
monkey ;’ such a cognition could not be valid; (1) because 
the words ‘the ourang-outang is like the monkey,’ as emanat- 
ing from a human source, could not be absolutely trustworthy ; 
and as such could not form the basis of any valid cognition ; 
— (2) the cognition of the ourang-outang, and that of the 
similarity of that animal to the monkey, can not be regarded 
as ‘analogical;’ as this is Perception pure and simple; 
— (3) the cognition that ‘ this animal that I see is what is 
denoted by the word ourang-outang’ is also merely inferential ; 
as the word is not pronounced at that time, having been 
told to the man at some previous time. Thus then, by this 
definition, there would be nothing left that could form the 
subject of any such cognition as ‘ analogical.’ 
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Section (2) — Sub-section (5). 

Arthapatti — Presumption. 

1. In a case where the well-ascertained perception of 
a thing or things ( artha ) cannot be explained or reconciled 
without the presumption of another thing or things, then it 
is this presumption that constitutes Arthapatti. For ins- 
tance, when we know that Devadatra is alive, and perceive 
that he is not in the house, these two ‘ things ’ — being alive 
and non-existence in the house cannot be reconciled unless 
w q presume his existence somewhere outside the house ; and 
the presumption of this external existence is what is called 
4 Arthupatti 

The principal point on which this differs from Inference 
is that, in the case of the latter, no kind of doubt enters as 
a necessary factor ; wlnle in Presumption it is necessary that 
there should be a doubt as to the validity of the two irrecon- 
cilable facts • ii -rception. Thus the source of Presumption 
lies in the pjercciced thing, which, in the absence of something 
else, remains inconsistent, and lienee doubtful ; and for the 
Bake of removing this element of doubt with regard to 
itself, it leads to the presumption of that other thing ; — in 
the case of Inference, on the other hand, the probans, — which 
forms the real source, — is not beset with any doubt ; in fact 
no inference from it woul.; be possible if iu validity were 
at all uncertain. Thus in the case of Presumption, the source 
or origin is doubtful ; while in that of Inference, it must be 
absolutely free from all invalidating circumstances. For 
instance, it is only when the smoke is perceived to exist, 
beyond the shadow of a doubt, that it leads to the inference 
of fire ; while in the case of Presumption, the perceived 
non-existence in the house leads to the presumption of 
external existence, only when it has thrown itself, and also 
the other known fact of the man’s being alive, into 
uncertainty. 
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This view of Presumption is not accepted by the Bhatta , 
who argues that in the case of the example cited, if the fact 
of the man being alive were at all doubtful, it could not afford 
a sound basis for the requisite Presumption ; it is only when 
the fact of his being alive is bn own for certain, that it can 
warrant the presumption of the man having gone out. Then 
again, this doubt, if there were any, as to whether the man 
is alive or not, would be set aside, not by the cognition of 
his being outside, but only by the certainty of his being alive* 
According to the Bhatta, the basis of Presumption lies, 
not in a Doubt, but in the mutual irreconcilability or 
inconsistency between two well-ascertained things ; which 
inconsistency is removed by the presumption of a third thing, 
which presumption constitutes c ArthapatH \+ There is no 
such inconsistency between well-ascertained things in the 
case of Inference ; and it is in this, according to the Bhatta , 
that lies the difference between Presumption and Inference. 

2. In the other well-known instance of Presumption, — 
where the fact of Devadai ta eating at night is presumed 
on the ground of his being fat and yet not eating during the 
day, — some people have held that what is presumed in this case 
is the assertion ‘he eats at night’ ; but this is not right ; as 
what effects a reconciliation between the two facts of the 
man being fat and that of his not eating in the day, is only 
the fact of his eating at night, and not the mere assertion 
of his doing so. 


Section (2) — Sub-section ((>). 

Other So-callecl Pramanas. 

1, The above five are the only pramanas accepted by 
Prabhakara. Over and above these five some philosophers have 
postulated three more, — (a) Abhaca or Non-apprehension ( b ) 

* Shuitradipilca, pp. 53 — 54. 
t Ibid. p. 55. 
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Sambhava or Probability, and (c) A.itihya or Rumour. These 
Prabhakara rejects, on the following grounds 

2. (a) The Bhattas* posit Non-apprehension as a distinct 
pramana, and they argue as follows ; In the case of the con- 
ception ‘there is no jar in this place, what is cognised is the 
absence cf the jar ■, this absence cannot be cognised by Per- 
ception, which stands in need of positive sense-contact, which 
is not possible in the case ; nor can it be cognised by Infer- 
ence or any other of the above-mentioned pramana* ; what 
then affords the cognition of the absence is only the non- 
operation of any of the aforesaid pi a maiias , and thus this 
Non-operation would be the means whereby we obtain the 
valid cognition of absence ; this means of right cognition is 
thus quite independent of the five described before ; and it is 
to this that the name ‘ Non-apprehension ’ is given. 

In controverting the above, the Prabhakara advances 
the following arguments All cognitions of things are of 
two kinds, — in one kind we cognise the thing as along with 
something else, and in another we cognise the thing alone 
by itself ; and in this case this latter cognition is apprehend- 
ed in terms of things that are not there, and which, if 
present, would have been cognised. In all cases where 
absence is cognised, what we have is only the non-perception 
of some thing that would have been perceived, if present; hence 
the negative cognition can be nothing more than the cogni- 
tion of the one thing in terms of those other things which are 
not perceived, and which, if present, would have been per- 
ceived. Thus in the case of the conception * the jar is not 
in this place’, all that this means is that — ‘ even though the 
jar would have been quite perceptible, if it were present, 
what we perceive is the place only ’ ; and this is an ordinary 
positive cognition, pure Perception in this case. In this 
manner it can be shown that there is nothing that could be 

• Shlokavdrtika — 1 Abhava,’ Shi. 18 tt seq ; and also Shastradiplku, pp. 60-65. 
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cognised by means of Non-apprehension, which, therefore* 
cannot be regarded as a ‘ pramana .’ 

3. ( b ) As regards Probability, people who accept it as a 
distinct pramana cite as an example the cognition that we 
have of the lesser number (/. i., ten ) in the larger number 
(twenty). According to Prabhakara, and also according to 
the tihalta, * this is only a case of Inference ; the larger num- 
ber bears an invariable relation to the lesser number, and 
hence the presence of the former implies that of the latter. 

4. (c) Lastly, as regards Humour, this can never be 
accepted as a means of valid cognition, because the source of 
information not being known, it could not be ascertained 
whether or not it is trustworthy ; hence there can be no 
certainty as to the validity of the resultant cognition. The 
Bhattai agrees with Prabhakara in rejecting Humour as a 
pramana. 

Section (3) — Sub-section (1). 

Atman — Self. 

1. It becomes necessary for the Iflmcimsal'a to prove the 
existence of the Self or Soul as apart from the body; as without 
some such permanent entity ensouling the body, there would 
be no sense in those Vedic texts that speak of the performer 
of a certain action going to heaven, and so forth. With 
regard to the real character of this entity however there are 
various differences of opinion among philosophers : — (a) It 
has been variously regarded as identical with the body, the 
sense-organs, and Budclhi ; — (6) some have held it to be per- 
ceptible by the mind ; others as cognisable by Inference only ; 
and others as self-illumined ; while others regard it as being 
the element of chit or consciousness appearing in all cogni- 
tions ; — (c) it has been regarded as transient by some, and 
by others as eternal ; (d) some people have held it to be 

atomic in size ; others as of the size of the body ; others 

c Shustrad pika, p. 65. 
t Shastradipika, p. 65. 
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again as all-pervading, omnipresent ; - ( e ) according to some 
it is one only, in all tilings ; while according to others it is 
many, one with each body. 

2. According to Prabliakara, — (a) the Soul is some- 
thing entirely distinct from the body, the sense-organs and 
Buddhi; (b) it becomes manifest in all cognitions ; (c) it is 
eternal, (d) omnipresent, and (e) many, one in each body. 

[a) That the cogniser is something entirely different from 
Buddhi is proved by the fact, among others, that Buddhi 
is absent during sleep ; and yet during sleep there are 
cognitions. Then again, the mere fact of Buddhi being 
always concomitant with the Soul — even if true — could not 
establish the absolute identity of the two. The sense-organs 
cannot be regarded as the Soul ; because we often perceive 
a single object by more than one organ ; — ‘ I am touching 
with the hand the same thing that I am seeing with the eye ;’ 
and this fact shows that the factor of ‘I ’ which is present in 
both perceptions cannot be either the hand or the eye, each of 
which is present in one cognition only. Then again, we find that 
the blind man remembers the things that he had seen before he 
became blind ; which show's that visual memory persists after 
the visual organ is gone ; if the organ were the ‘ seer ’, then, 
with the eye, the perceioer having gone, the remembrance of 
what it had seen would not be possible. Lastly, as regards the 
Body we find by its very nature, that it can never be the cog- 
niser. Because, in the first place the Body is of the earth ; and 
Cognition is a ‘ specific ’ quality ; [as is proved by the facts 
that, (1) while subsisting in substances, it does not, by itself, 
bring about the conjunction or disjunction of substances, 
which fact proves that it is a quality ; — and (2) that it is 
never found apart from bodied or corporeal beings] ; and it 
is a rule with all ‘ specific ’ qualities that, in order to be 
present in any product, it should abide in the constituents of 
that product; but in the case of the Body, we find, as a matter 
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of fact, that Cognition or Consciousness is not present in 
earth-particles, — as we learn from the fact that there is no 
cognition in such earthy substances as the jar and the like ; 
and from this it follows that it cannot be present in any 
thing made up of earth -particles ; and this leads to the 
conclusion that that in which cognition abides is something 
distinct from all such things as are made up of material 
particles. Apart from this, in all cognitions, we are actually 
conscious of the cogniser as apart from the Body ; e. g., when 
we see the jar, we have the notion ‘ I see the jar in this 
notion we do not find any idea of the body , which is only 
the collective name given to the hands, legs, head, &c., and 
none of these limbs, either severally or collectively, enter 
into our consciousness at the time ; while in all individual 
cognitions, it is necessary that there should be a manifest- 
ation of the cogniser-, as, otherwise there would be no differ- 
ence between the cognition of one person and that of another ; 
and as in the notion ‘ I see the jar ’ the factor of ‘ cogniser * 
is found to be manifested, not in the form of the body or 
the sense-organs, — it follows that the cogniser must be some- 
thing apart from these. In cases where the word e I ’ is 
found to be used in connection with the body, the use of the 
word must be regarded as figurative or poetical. Then 
again, the word 4 Soul ’ can be applied to that only which is 
endowed with intelligence ; and as the body is not found to 
be so endowed, it cannot be spoken of as the * Soul the sole 
proof of anything being endowed with intelligence lies in 
the testimony borne by our own Consciousness ; and inasmuch 
as we have the consciousness of things of the past and the 
future also, intelligence cannot be regarded as belonging to 
any material objects perceived by the senses; as in the case 
of our cognition of past and future objects, the objects are 
not present at the time. 

3. If all cognitions w-ere due solely to the Soul, then inas- 
much as the Soul is everlasting, we would never have a 
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cessation in our cognitions. In view of this difficulty, it has 
been held that even though the Soul may be regarded as the 
material or constituent cause of cognitions, it must stand in 
need of the aid of other auxilliary agencies, in the bringing 
about of cognitions. As this auxilliary agency, some philoso- 
phers postulate the operation <f the mind. This view how- 
ever is not accepted by Prabhakara ; because, he argues, by 
its very nature, this operation of the mind would itself stand 
in need of further auxilliaries. He, therefore, puts for- 
ward, as the required auxilliary of the Soul, the contact of 
the Mind with the Sold ; — this contact being brought about by 
a certain action of the Mind, due either to the effort of the 
Soul or to the ‘ Unseen Agency ’ set going by the previous 
‘ karman ’ of that Soul; these Efforts and Unseen Agencies 
also, in their turn, are the effects of previous Mind-Soul 
contacts ; and so the infinite circle goes on. 

4. The existence of the Mind is proved by the mani- 
festation of the qualities of the Soul itself, which would not 
be possible without the operation of the mind. These quali- 
ties of the Soul are — Buddhi or Intellection, Pleasure. Pain, 
Desire, Aversion, Effort, Destiny (Unseen Force) and Faculty. 
The existence of Buddhi is self-manifest, in the form of Valid 
Cognitions and Remembrances ; Pleasure, Pain, Desire 
Aversion and Effort are apprehended by mental perception. 
By ‘ Faculty ’ or ‘ Samskara ’ is meant a certain force or 
power or capability imparted to the Soul by its cognitions ; 
its existence is proved by the fact that, unless we have some 
such force intervening between the cognition of an object 
and its remembrance, we cannot account for this latter. As 
for Destiny, this always takes the form of Virtue and Vice — 
whose real character can be known only from Scriptures, 
which alone can be the safe guide as to what is virtue and 
what is vice. 

5. All our cognitions are not due to Mind-Soul con- 
tact only ; e. g. } in the perception of colour, if that contact 
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were the sole cause, then the blind man would also be able 
to perceive colour; it is in view of this fact that we have to 
admit the agency of the external sense-organs, the Eye, &c. ; 
and as all perceptible external objects fall within five classes, 
we postulate five organs of perception ; these five, along with 
the Perceptive Mind which may be regarded as the Universal 
Organ, form the six organs of which the Body is the abode. 


6. Thus the Body may be defined as the abode of the six 
sense-organs. Of Bodies there are three kinds — (1), born of 
the womb, (2) born of eggs, and (3) born of sweat. Prabha- 
kara does not accept the Vegetable body, on the ground that 
we have no proofs for the view that vegetable organisms are 
endowed with the six organs of perception. Nor does he 
admit any such body as is not made of the Earth. Two of 
the six organs — the Mind and the organ of Touch — are pre- 
sent in all bodies. That the Mind is a substance is proved 
by the fact of its having contacts with the Soul anc 1 with 
the objects of cognition. It cannot be made of many 
constituent particles, as that would involve an unneces- 
sary multiplication of assumptions. Then again, as 
the Soul is omnipresent, and without parts, if the 
Mind also were of the same character, no contact 
between the two would be possible; as between two 
omnipresent things either there can be no contact, or 
the two must be one and inseparable. Hence it follows that 
the Mind is atomic in its dimension. And as it exists, and 
yet has no cause, it is eternal ; it is extremely mobile, as is 
proved by the very swift contacts formed by it, at the time 
that we have one perception following another in quick suc- 
cession, which must be due to the Mind coming into contact 
with one perceptive organ after the other. Unless aided by 
the Mind, no organ can apprehend its object ; as is found in 
the case of the absent-minded man who fails to see things even 
before his eyes. The contact of the Mind with the conscious 
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Soul is due to the endless series of virtues and vices — effects 
of the past deeds of that Soul. 

7. Thus then, the Soul is the experiev.cer or enjoyer, the 
Body the abode of experiences, the Sense-organs the instruments 
of cxpet'ience ; and the Objects of experience are of two kinds — 
Internal, in the shape of pleasure, pain, &c., and External, in 
the shape of the Earth and the rest ; and Experience consists 
in cognition or consciousness. It is in these five that all truth 
is centred ; there is nothing that exists that does not fall 
within one or other of these. 

8. The Soul as Cogniser is never cognised apart from the 
cognised object ; nor is the Object ever cognised without the 
Cogniser entering into the Cognition as a necessary factor. 
It is what has already been explained above as ‘Triune Cogni- 
tion’ under ‘Perception.’ From this it follows that the Soul 
is cognised by the same means of Valid Cognition as the 
objects themselves. Even though in this manner, the Soul 
would be that upon which the operation of cognising would 
come to bear, it is not the objective but the nominative agent of 
that operation ; just as even though the person who walks 
has the operation of walking bearing upon him, he is regard- 
ed as the Nominative agent of the walking, and not its object- 
ive ; specially as a true objective is that upon which bears the 
operation of something other then itself ; which is not the 
case with the Soul, upon which its own action of cognising 
bears. Thus then, according to Prabhakara, the Soul is not 
self-illumined ; he could not regard it so, as he draws a distinc- 
tion between Cognition and the Soul, both of which are regard- 
ed as identical, by the Vedantin, who alone regards the Soul 
as self-illumined ; according to Prabhakara it is Cognition 
alone that is so ; and as the Soul is something different from 
cognition, it cannot be so. This is plainly stated in the 
PraharanapahchikU (p. 51). The Soul then is that which 
is the substratum of the self-illumined cognition, in which it 
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also enters as the cognitive element of *1’, which is insepar- 
able from all cognitions. The cognition of the Soul being 
obtainable only along with the cognition of some other things* 
it is only natural that during sleep, when no things are 
actually cognised, there should be no cognition of the Self. 
During the ‘fourth’ or highest stage of consciousness, how- 
ever, the Soul is present, merely as something existing, a pure 
esse subsisting as the substratum of the collective cognition 
of all things taken together. 

9. While putting forward the above view with regard 
to the Cognition of the Soul, the Prabhakara rejects the other 
two theories, — (1) the hypothesis of the Logician that the 
Soul is perceived hy the mind ; this view is rejected on the 
ground that under this hypothesis the Soul would become the 
perceiver as well as the perceived, which is absurd ; this 
absurdity the Prabhakara has tried to explain away in his 
own case, as shown in the preceding paragraph ; but the real 
ground for rejecting the Logician’s view appears to lie in the 
fact that, so long as the Cognition of the Soul can be explained 
either by self -luminosity, or by making it a part and parcel 
of the cognition of all things, there can be no justification for 
postulating an independent mental perception for the Soul ; 
(2) the second hypothesis rejected is that of the Vedantin, 
according to whom the Soul is self-illumined ; this view 
may be thus briefly stated : — 

“ Illumination is the purpose served by all means of know- 
ledge; as such, these are necessary only in the case of the 
cognition of such things as are by themselves devoid of in- 
herent luminosity ; the Soul however is by its very nature 
illumined ; and as such does not stand in need of any other 
means of knowledge ; the ordinary object of cognition cannot 
be regarded as self-luminous, because in that case every 
object would be always cognised and cognisable ; hence we 
could not account for sleep and such other apparently uncons- 
cious states of the Soul ; during which states the cognition 
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is not manifested, because it does not exist at tbe time ; 
during final Release also, tlie self -luminosity of the Soul 
does not cease ; as if it did, then, there being nothing pre- 
sent in consciousness during final release, this would not 
be something desirable.” 

This Vedanta view is rejected by Prabhakara on the 
following grounds : — If the Soul were self -illumined, it would 
be present in consciousness during the state of Deep Sleep 
also, just as during the waking, dreaming and fourth states ; 
as that which belongs to a thing by its very nature can never 
be set aside from it ; and as self-luminousness would belong 
to the Soul by its very nature (according to the Vedantin), 
it could never cease, in whatever state the Soul might be. 
And further, so long as we can explain all our consciousness 
under the hypothesis of the self-luminosity of cognitions, 
there is no reason why anything else should be regarded as 
self-luminous. That the Soul is not the same as the Cognition 
has already been shown above. 

10. According to Kumarila also, the Soul is different 
from the body, and eternal ( ShtoJcavartika , Atmavada, 7 
and 147); and omnipresent (Ibid. 20, and also T ant ravurt ilea. 
Translation, p. old). But he holds the Soul to be either the 
substratum (Shi okava rtika, Atmavada, 110) or the object 
(Ibid. 120) of the notion of ‘I’ (ShUstradqrika, p. 100), which 
enters into all acts of cognition; while according to Prabhakara, 
the Soul is that notion o f ’ itself ( see above, § 8). Kumarila 
holds that the Soul is not self-luminous, but known by mental 
perception (SltUs-j adtpi/cJ, p. 101), which latter fact Prabha- 
kara denies. Kumarila again, with the Vedan, in regards the 
Soul to be of the nature of pare Consciousness (Sldokavartika, 
Atmavada 73, and Taniramrtika, Translation, p. 516), while 
according to Prabhakara, consciousness is only a quality of 
the Soul. Unlike the Vedantin however, Kumarila holds 
the Soul to be many, but indivisible, being eternal and 
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omnipresent ( Tantravartika , Translation, p. 521 and Shas- 
tradlpika p. 102). 

11. According to Prabhakara, the Soul, in its liberated 
state, continues to exist as a mere esse , ‘ sat ’. "What proof 
is there, it is asked, for the assertion that the Soul continues to 
exist as an esse, free from, and beyond, all perceptible things ? 
The answer to this is that it is an universally recognised fact 
that anything that exists, without having been brought into 
existence by a cause, is imperishable ; as is the case with 
Akasha for instance ; it is also admitted that the Soul exists, 
as also that it is not brought into existence by any cause ; 
hence it must follow that the Soul is imperishable. 

The Soul again is omnipresent, like the Akasha; but its 
properties — pleasure, pain, &c. — cannot manifest themselves 
anywhere except in a body ; as the manifestation of the 
properties of the Soul can be brought about only by the 
contact of the Soul with the Mind, and the Mind cannot 
subsist apart from the body. This omnipresence of the 
Soul obviates the necessity of postulating movement for it. Nor 
is the Soul perceptible anywhere else except in a body ; as 
by itself, it is beyond the reach of the senses ; hence its 
^perceptibility is not incompatible with the fact that 
the dimension of the Soul is the largest , — which is only another 
name for omnipresence ; and Prabhakara, on this account, 
denies that the Soul is of the size of the atom ,or of that of 
the body it ensouls. Even though the Soul is omnipresent, 
it cannot experience what is going on in another body ; 
because all experiencing needs certain bodies and organs, the 
nature of which depends upon the past karma of the 
experiencer ; hence a particular Soul can experience only 
that which goes on in the body equipped with the organs 
brought about by the past karmri of that Soul. 

12. This leads to the question as to whether the Soul 
is one and the same in all beings as held by the Vedantin, or 
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one distinct in each body, as held by the Logician and 
the Sankhya. Prabhakara, as also Kumarila, favours the 
latter view ; and that for the following reasons : — 

(a) In the case of other bodies, we infer the presence 
therein of the Soul, only from certain activities manifesting 
therein, not accountable without the presence of the Soul; 
howsoever deeply we ponder over it, we feel it to be not the 
same soul as our own, but something that is always known 
as the not-my-soul, for the person who has inferred its 
presence in the other body ; in fact it is always known as 
another Soul ; what we feel is that, just as the activities of 
my body are due to the effort of my Soul, which ensouls my 
body, so the activities of that other body are due to the effort 
of another soul, which ensouls that body ; we never look 
upon the activities of another person as due to our own 
effort. 

(b) We always find a distinct difference between the 
Pharma- Adharma and the consequent Pleasure-Pain of 
different persons. All these are qualities of the Soul ; conse- 
quently if the Soul were one only, the same in all persons, its 
qualities also would be the same in all bodies ensouled by 
it ; and thus the Pharma, fyc., of one person would be the 
same as those of another person ; and the resultant experiences 
of the two would also be the same ; that is, when one person 
would be happy, the other also would be happy, and so on. Nor 
would it be right to bring forward against this reasoning the 
fact of the localisation of pain, wherein, even though pain is 
felt by the Soul ensouling the whole body, it is actually felt 
as localised in only a particular part of the body — e. g., the 
leg, the arm, and so forth. Because as a matter of fact, in 
all cases the pain is felt by the Soul only ; and it subsists also 
as a quality in the Soul only ; and is is only what causes the 
pain, — e. g., heat or cold — that is present in the part of the 
body, where the pain is localised. As regards the Vedantin’s 
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conception that — ‘ just as the sun, though one only, yet, when 
reflected in different substances, becomes endowed with 
distinct properties, so the Soul also, though one only, yet 
as ensouling different bodies, becomes endowed with diverse 
qualities’, — it has to be observed that the analogy in this 
case is not quite correct ; as in the case of the Sun, the qualities 
that appear different are only those that belong to the reflect- 
ing medium and not to the Sun which is reflected; and 
so if the analogy were true, the diverse qualities appearing 
in connection with the Souls would also belong to the bodies 
ensouled, and not to the Soul ; while as a matter of fact, it 
cannot be denied that pleasure, pain, &c., are qualities of the 
Soul, and not of the body, or of any other accidental adjuncts 
of the Soul. 

Section (3) — Sub-sectton (2). 

Moksa — Liberation 

1. The Liberation of the Soul, according to Prabha- 
kara, consists in the disappearance of all dliarma and adharma . 
It is on account of the dliarma and adharma accruing to the 
Soul that it is born in various bodies ; consequently when 
there is an entire disappearance of all dliarma and adharma , 
there remains nothing that could lead the Soul to be born 
again into any body ; and when the Soul ceases to have any 
connection with bodies, — and also with the organs, &c., — all 
his metempsycliic troubles are ended, and he is free. As to 
how all this comes about, the following explanation is 
given: — (1) First of all, the man becomes disgusted with 
the troubles that he has to undergo during mundane exis- 
tence ; — (2) finding the pleasures of the world also to be 
invariably accompanied by some sort of pain, he comes to lose 
all interest in, and longing for, pleasures also ; — (3) he turns 
his attention towards Liberation ; — (4) he ceases to perform 
such deeds as are prohibited and which lead to trouble, as 
also from those that are prescribed only as leading to some 
sort of happiness here or hereafter ; — (5) he attenuates all 
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previously accrued dharma and adharma by undergoing the 
experiences resulting from them ; — (6) he destroys the sole 
receptacle or abode of his experiences by the knowledge of the 
Soul, along with such auxilliaries as contentment, self-control, 
and so forth, — all of which are laid down in the Scriptures 
as tending to put a stop to the further return of that Soul 
into the world ; — and it is only when all this has come about 
that the Soul is free. The Vedic texts speaking of the ‘non- 
return to this world’ cannot be regarded as mere Arthavada ; 
because the knowledge of the Sold not being laid down as 
subservient to anything else, the result spoken of must be 
regarded as a qualification for the man entitled to that 
knowledge. 

2. There does not appear to be much difference on 
this important point between Ivumarila and Prabkakara ; 
The Bhatta view of Liberation we find stated in the Shloka- 
vurtika, chapter on Sambandhaksepaparihara, Shlokas 108-110, 
in the following words — 

‘For those that have realised the real character of the 
Soul, all their past Iianna having been exhausted by ex- 
perience, and there being no further Karmic residua to wipe 
off,— there is no further body; as the Soul is burdened with 
a body only for the experiencing of the results of Karma ; — 
therefore, one desiring Liberation should not engage in such 
actions as are either prohibited, or are enjoined with a view 
to material results ; but he should continue to perform those 
that are prescribed as necessary duties, in order to avoid the 
sin of the neglect of such duties.’ 

The Nyayar at ndkar a and the Kdshika on Shi. 106, 
go on to add that — ‘ Liberation must consist in the destruc- 
tion of the present body, and the non-production of any 
further body.’ And in the Prakarauapamhika we 
find the Prabkakara view briefly stated that — ‘Liberation 
is the absolute cessation of the body, caused by the disappear- 
ance of all dharma and adharma, ’ — and ‘ not by Knowledge ’ 
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1 edge ’ (adds Kumarila, Shlo. Va., Sambandhaksepaparihdra , 
Shi. 103). Both are also agreed as to the negative character 
of Liberation, as otherwise it could not be eternal (Shlo. Vil, 
105-107) They are also agreed as to Liberation not being 
a mere cessation of pain (as there being no body, the Soul 
is free, not only from pain, but from pleasure also) ; or a mere 
blissful state (as without the body, the Soul can have no 
experience, and bliss is only a kind of experience). [See 
Pra-pan. p. 153, and Shlo- Vo/r. Samba n d h a ksepapa rihara 
105]. 

Section (3) — Sub-section (3). 

God. 

1. The PrabhaJcara denies a creator for the Universe. 
Even though he admits that the Universe is made of cons- 
tituent parts, and as such it must have a beginning and an end 
in time, — yet he finds no reason for believing that the 
Universe, as a whole, had a beginning at any one point of 
time, or that it would all come to an end at any one point ; 
hence if the constituent factors of the Universe have a begin- 
ning, they must have beginnings one after the other, and 
they must also cease one after the other ; in fact this is what 
is actually found to be the case in cvery-day experience. 
Thus then, if it were true that certain factors of the Uni- 
verse are brought into existence by an ultra-mundane 
Supervisor of Dharma-Adharma, this could not be true for 
the entire Universe, as a whole. For instance, the bodies of 
all men and animals are found to be produced by the func- 
tioning of the parents, and not by a supervening agency; 
and this fact will enable us to infer the same wnth regard to 
the bodies of all animals, past and future also. * 

Nor is there any force in the Logician’s argument that 
our Dharma-Adharma must have for a supervisor a being 

0 The Prabhakara view is set fortti in great detail in the Prak-Paii. 
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possessed of intelligence higher than our own. Because 
the Dharma- Adharma of the body that is the product of 
these must always belong to the same intelligent being to 
whom the body belongs ; any being, howsoever intelligent, 
can never have any knowledge of the Dharma- Adharma of 
any other being ; hence the ultra-mundane c God ’ can have 
no knowledge of the J Dharma or Adharma of the beings 
born as men, animals, &c.; and without such knowledge he 
could not exercise any intelligent control over them ; 4 God ’ 
could not perceive Dharma by his senses, as Dharma is 
absolutely imperceptible ; nor could he perceive it by his 
mind alone, as the mind by itself can not perceive things 
outside the body, and the Dharma of all beings born in the 
world would always be outside the body occupied by the mind 
of he perceiving person, * God. ’ 

Then again, it becomes necessary to examine the charac- 
ter of the 4 supervision ’ that ‘God’ is said to exercise over 
Dharma and Adharma. (a) This ‘supervision’ cannot be 
of the nature of contact or conjunction-, because Dharma and 
Adharma beiug qualities are not capable of conjunction, which 
is possible for substances only. ( b ) Nor could it be in the 
form of SamavUga or inherence ; as the Dharma- Adharma 
inhering in other Souls could not inhere in the 4 God.’ And 
as these two are the only possible alternative forms of 
relation, no other kind of ‘supervision’ is possible. In the 
case of ordinary agents, — the carpenter, for instance, — the 
4 supervision’ consists in their contact with the tools and 
implements ; and this is not found to be possible in the case 
of 4 God. ’ Nor is it possible for the operations of 4 God’ 
to have any effect upon Dharma- Adharma ; because, being 
qualities, they could not have any actions bearing upon them. 
Nor can the action bringing about the creation be held to 
lie in the atoms, which operate under the Will of 4 God; 
because in all our experience, we never come across any 
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such * supervision ’ or ‘guidance’; as all * supervision ’ or * gui- 
dance’ is found to be done by the Soul over that body which 
it ensouls by virtue of its J pharma and Adharmci ; and the 
atoms can not be said to be such a body of * God’; hence he 
could not guide the activity of these. Even if we grant 
such a * body ’ for ‘ God,’ the activity of the body could not 
be due to mere wish ; it must be due to an effort put forth by 
him. Nor could the wish be eternal, as, in that case, the 
activity of the atoms also would be eternal, which would 
lead to the absurdity of an unceasing creation. 

2. The argument that the Logician puts forward 
iu proof of his ‘ God ’ is that, “ The body must 
have a supervisor, because it is non-intelligent.” To this 
his opponent opposes the counter-argument that God cannot 
be the Supervisor, because he cannot have any motive in 
doing so ; we cannot deny the truth of the proposition that 
there is intelligent supervision only in cases where some 
purpose of the supervisor is served by it. Then again, 
the same argument that would prove the existence of the 
intelligent supervisor wonld also prove that supervisor to be 
a bodied or corporeal being ; as the Logician bases his 
argument upon the analogy of the carpenter supervising 
and guiding the making of wooden articles ; and as this car- 
penter is a bodied being, the analogy, extended a little farther 
would prove this supervising ‘God’ also to be a bodied being; 
but at the same time we know that no bodied being can 
exercise any intelligent control over such subtle things as the 
atoms, Pharma and Adhcirma. Even if he did, he would 
himself, as a bodied being, have to be the creation of another 
Creator or Supervisor, and so on, ad infinitum. Thus then 
• no supervision of the creation of the Universe being possible 
it has to be regarded as a never-ending process of things 
coming into existence and passing out of it, under the 
influence of the JDharma and Adharma of the Souls ensouling 
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the bodies coming into touch with those things'; and there is 
thus no room for the assumption of an ultra-cosmic ‘ God.’ 

3. Knmarila’s views in regard to * God ’ are found in the 
ShloTcavutrtika , ‘Sambandkaksepaparihara’. He also denies the 
creation ( shloka 47) and dissolution (68) of the Universe as a 
whole (113); he bases his denial of the creator on the same 
grounds as that of the ‘omniscient person.’ (47-59; 114-16). 

Section (4). 

Padarthas — Things of the World. 

1. According to Prahakara the external world is real ; 
the stock argument of the Idealist — ‘ Cognitions have no real 
counterpart in the external world, — because they are cogni- 
tions, — like dreams’ — being rejected ; (1) on the ground of its 
being contrary to all experience ; and (2) by showing that 
dreams also are not absolutely devoid of real counterparts 
in the external world ( see above, Sec. 1). 

2. As regards the constituents of the Universe — called 
'padart has’ or ‘ categories' — we have not been able to find 
in any Prabkakara work, a systematic statement of what 
these are, according to Prabkakara. We believe such a 
isystematic statement is contained in the ‘ PrameyapUrayana ’ 
mentioned in the PmJcaranapanchikU , on pp. 110-11; from its 
name it appears to be a chapter of this latter work, following 
closely upon the chapter on ‘ pramZinas’ called the ‘ Pramana- 
pdrdyam .’ In the printed edition of the work however we 
do not find any such chapter ; nor is it found in the portion 
wanting in the printed text, — manuscripts of which have just 
come to hand from Travancore. So our information on this po- 
int depends upon stray declarations in the Prakaranapanchika , 
and upon a comparatively recent work, called the ‘ Sarvasid- 
dhantarahasya From this latter work we glean the following: — 
The ‘ padarthas’ according to Prabkakara, are — (1) JDravya 
or Substance, (2) Ouna or Quality, (3) Karman or Action, (4) 
namanya or Generality, (5) Par at ant rata (Subsistence or 
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Inherence), (6) Shakti or Force, (7) Sadrishya or Similarity, 
and (8) Sankhya or N amber. ‘ Action’ is inferred from the 
separation of a thing from one point in space and its conjunc- 
tion with another point. * Subsistence* or ‘ Inherence* is not 
nitya or eternal (like the ‘ Samavaya ’ of the Logician) ; 
because it subsists in perishable things also, being a relation 
whereof it cannot be eternal ; it is both produced and not- 
produced, and also perceptible and imperceptible, in accordance 
with the nature of things to which it belongs. Nor is it one 
(like the Logician’s ‘ Samavaya ) ; it is as many as there are 
things. ‘ Shakti' or * Force’ is the common name given to 
that by virtue of which, Substances, Qualities, Actions, and 
Generalities come to be regarded as the ‘ Cause’ of things ; 
it is to be inferred from the effects ; it is eternal in eternal 
things, and non-eternal in perishable things. * Similarity’ 
[and ‘ Number’ also], like Force, cannot come under any 
other category and so have to be regarded as distinct 
categories. Tlie ‘ Vishesa' of the Logician cannot be a ‘ cate, 
gory’, because the differentiation among eternal things like the 
a kasha and the various kinds of atom — for the purposes of 
which the Logician posits the Vishesa — can always be done 
on the basis of the ordinary qualities of such things. ‘ Abhava ’ 
also is nothing apart from the point in space where it is 
supposed to exist. The mention of ‘ number ’ in this con- 
nection appears to be wrong ; as on p. 54, the Prak-Pan. 
speaks of ‘ number’ as a ‘ quality. ’ 

We shall now see what we can gather direct from the 
* Prabhakara ’ books. The Prakaranapanchlkd , on page 
110, prefaces the proving of ‘ Similarity’ as a distinct cate- 
gory, with the statement that it cannot come under any of 
the six categories of ‘ Substance,’ ‘ Quality,’ ‘ Action,’ ‘ Gener- 
ality,’ ‘ Inherence’ and ‘ Vishesa ’; but with regard to the last — 
‘ Vishesa', it says (on the same page) that ‘ Vishesakhyantu 
padartham pramanavadino nanumanyante ’ (‘ People learned in 
the science of reasoning do not accept any such category as 
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vishesa'). So herein we have the authority of a Prabhaka- 
ra work as regards the first five of the eight categories 
mentioned above. On the same page, the Prakarana - 
pahchika proceeds to give the following account of ‘ Simi- 
larity, — 

‘What is similarity ? It is neither Substance, nor Quality, 
nor Generality, nor Inherence ; it is something entirely differ- 
ent from these ; as is proved by the fact that it enters into 
our consciousness exactly in the same manner as any other 
category ; and our consciousness is the sole criterion as to 
the existence of categories, — that of which we are conscious 
as a category we regard as such. It cannot be Substance, be- 
cause it subsists in Qualities and Action also (which no Subs- 
tance can do); as we speak of similar colours, similar motions, 
and so forth. It cannot be Generality, as it does not form 
the basis of any comprehensive conception [says the Prihatl 
p. 8 6]. Inherence is a kind of relation, and as such cannot in- 
clude Similarity. Lastly, as regards the Vishesa of the Logician, 
$it is not a distinct category, being nothing more or less than the 
Quality of Separateness ; just as anordinary quality separates or 
different iates between ordinary things, so the Vishesa of the 
Logician differentiates atoms ; virtually the two are precisely 
the same ; in any case, this Vishesa is something quite contrary 
to Similarity. For these reasons, Similarity must be regarded 
as a distinct category by itself ; and as subsisting in percepti- 
ble objects it is apprehended by the apprehension of the 
qualities, actions and constituent parts as common to two or 


more things.’ 

The Bhatto* does not accept Similarity as a distinct 
category ; his chief objection being that, if it were a category, 
we could not account for the varying degrees of 
similarity that we are cognisant of, in our ordinary experience. 

As regards Shakti or Force we learn from the Prakaran - 
apahchika (pp. 81-82) that, as a matter of fact, all things in the 


0 khattradijpika, p. 52. 
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world are found to be possessed of some sort of shakti ; we 
cannot perceive it, but it can be inferred : For instance, we see 
tlie fire producing a certain effect, in the shape of burning; 
but the same fire, when under the influence of certain 
mantras , fails to produce that effect; there is nothing in the 
visible form of the fire itself that can account for this 
phenomenon, the form of the fire remaining exactly the 
same in both cases. This leads us to the conclusion that 
there must be something in the fire by virtue of which it 
can burn, and in the absence whereof it cannot burn ; from 
this it follows that in all things there is something which 
enables them to bring about their effects, and being deprived 
of which they are not able to do so. To this imperceptible 
something, Prabhakara gives the name of ‘ Shakti ’ or Force.’ 
In eternal things, it is eternal, and in transient things it is 
brought into existence along with them. It differs from 
‘ Samskara ’ in that this latter is transient in eternal things 
also. 

‘ Karman ’ or ‘Action is also one of the imperceptible cate- 
gories. When a thing moves, what we actually see is not the 
moving of the thing, but only the various conjunctions and 
disjunctions of the things with, certain points in space ; the ex- 
pression ‘ the thing moves’ also refers to these conjunctions 
and disjunctions, which latter cannot be regarded as the 
‘ Action’ of moving; because the action of moving subsists in 
the moving thing, while the conjunctions and disjunctions 
subsist in outside space ; and as it is only these latter that we 
actually perceive, Action cannot be held to be perceptible, as 
maintained by Kanada ; it is always to be inferred says the 
Prakaranapahchika (pp. 78-79). The above view is not in 
agreement with the Bhatta view ; says the Shastradipika, 
(p. 50) : 

“ Action can never be inferred ; as it could be inferred 
only as the immaterial cause of the conjunctions and 
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disjunctions o£ the thing with points in space ; and as such it 
would have to be ognised as subsisting in the thing as well as in 
space ; this is not the case ; as it is cognised in the thing only. 
Action must be regarded as being perceived ; we see the 
thing undergoing certain conjunctions and disjunctions with 
points in space ; but the cognition that we have is that what 
brings about these conjunctions and disjunctions is in the 
thing, and not in space ; and that which forms the basis of 
this cognition is called the * action ’ of the thing.” 

Inherence, says the Prakaranapaiichika (pp. 26-27) 
cannot be regarded as everlasting ; because as a matter of 
fact we find that the inherence of the class and character in 
an individual belonging to that class is produced, and also 
perishes, along with that individual. The Bhatta view of 
‘Samavaya’ is that, as subsisting between inseparable 
things, it cannot be anything distinct from these things 
themselves ; it must be regarded as a particular phase of the 
things themselves, among whom it is believed by the Logician 
to subsist. (See Shlokavartika, Su. 4, Shi. 146-50). 

3. As regards ‘ Substance ’ we find the four — (1) Barth, 
(2) Water, (3) Air, (4) Fire — mentioned in the Prakarana- 
pahchika (p. 24) ; where also we find the ‘ gaganadayah ’ men- 
tioned ; so (5) ‘ gagana ’ or ‘ akasha would be the fifth sub- 
stance ; (6) { Atman ’ is admitted as a substance in the section 
dealing with ‘ Atman ’ (the chapter of Praka ram pa hch ika 
called * Tattvaloka), where we also find f Manas ’ (7) mentioned 
(p. 149), as something whose contact with the Atman brings 
about Buddhi, Sakha, DuJikha , and such other specific qualities 
of the Atman ; then again, on page 84, we find the eternal 
substances enumerated, wherein, apart from the atoms , the 
Akasha and the Atman, we also find — (8) Kola or Time, and 
(9) Dili or Space. Tamas is not a quality : nor is it a 
substance ; it is nothing apart from absence of light ( Prakara - 
napanchika pp. 143-45). Earth, Water, Air, and Fire are 
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perceptible by tbe Eye and also by Touch. Akasha and 
the rest cannot be regarded as perceptible, because they can 
not be seen or touched. ( Pra-pan . p. 24) ; Akasha cannot be 
seen by the eye, because it is devoid of colour ; if it had col- 
our it would also be tangible ; as colour and tangibility always 
go together; the whiteness that appears in the Akasha belongs 
to the particles of fire hanging in the atmosphere ; and the 
darkness noticed at night is not the quality of anything, 
it is mere absence of light ; if it were a positive quality it 
would be perceptible during the day also. (Pra-pan. pp. 
143-44). In this connection it may be noted that, inasmuch 
as Akasha is imperceptible, Prabhakara does not accept the 
view that it is one of the five constituent factors of the body. 
Though Akasha cannot be perceived, it can be inferred as the 
substratum of sound : Sound cannot belong to the source from 
which it proceeds ; as the organ of hearing can apprehend 
only where it can reach, and as a matter of fact, it can never 
reach or approach the source of sounds. (Pra-Pah. p. 145). 

The touch of Air is neither-hot-nor-cold ; its apparent 
coolness being due to the water-particles hanging in the Air 
and the hotness to the fire-particles floating with it. ( Pra .- 
pan. pp. 77-78). 

4. Among Qualities, Colour, Taste, Smell, Touch, Num- 
ber, Dimension, Separateness, Conjunction, Disjunction, Pri- 
ority, Posteriority, Pleasure, Pain, Desire, Aversion and 
Effort are perceptible. 

Conjunction is of three kinds : — (1) Due to both the 
things concerned, (2) due to the action of one of the two, and 
(3) due to another conjunction. ( Pra-pan . p. 26 and 151). 

5. The Sarvasiddhantarahasya has the following with 
regard to the Bhatta view of the Categories : — All categor- 
ies are divided into (1) Bhava or Positive and (2) A bhava or 
Negative ; the latter is of four kinds — (a) Prior Negation, 
(*) Utter Destruction, (c) Absolute Negation, and ( d ) Mutual 
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Negation. Of Bhtivas there are four — (a) Substance, ( b ) Qua- 
lity, Action and Generality. Of substances there are eleven, — 
Earth, Water, Light, or Fire, Air, Akasha, Space, Time, Atman 
Mind, Darkness and Sound (some people adding Gold as the 
twelfth). Of qualities there are thirteen, — Colour, Taste, 
Smell, Touch, Dimension, Separateness, Conjunction, Disjunc- 
tion, Priority, Posteriority, Gravity, Fluidity and Viscidity. 
There are five actions — Throwing upwards and the rest ; two 
‘generalities’ — Higher and Lower. Shakti and Sadrishya are 
all included under ‘ Substance of Shakti there are two kinds 
— sahaja or inborn, and adheya or produced and borrowed. 

G. The word ‘ SvUrga ’ or * Heaven ’ is applied to that 
happiness which is totally free from all touch of pain, and 
which, as such, is desired by all men (Pra-pan, pp. 102-3). 
Sukha or Pleasure is not mere absence of pain. In the 
absence of pain what we experience is that there is no pain, 
the feeling being a negative one ; and hence, from the 
very nature of the Cognition of Negation (as shown above) 
it follows that what we are conscious of in tin's case is only the 
Sold by itself, «s without pain, — and not as with some positive 
quality ; on the other hand, when we feel pleasure, we are 
conscious of something positive, a positive quality as belong- 
ing to the Self, — or, more properly, the Self as endowed with 
a positive quality. {Pra-pan. p. 149). 

7. We have reserved the consideration of ‘ Jati ’ or 
* Generality ’ for this last section, because on this matter we 
have a very full explanation available in the Prakaranapan- 
chika (pp. 17-32). 

There is a difference of opinion among philosophers, 
as regards the exact character of Jati : — (1) According to 
some the notion of the ‘ Jati ’ is purely imaginary; (2) 
according to others, it has areal existence, but not apart from 
the individuals in which it subsists, and as such is cognised 
along with these ; (3) others again hold that it has a real 
existence, apart from the individuals comprising it, and its 
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existence can be apprehended only by inference ; (4) lastly, 
according to some it is different, as well as non-different, 
fi’om the individuals comprising it. 

According to Prabhakara, the ‘ Juti ’ is something real, 
distinct from the individuals which are its substrates, and is 
perceptible by the senses. Says the Kuril: a Jufirushrayato 
bhinna, pro. tyaksaj no. n agocha ra ’ . When we properly analyse 
the notion of ‘Juti, ’ we find taat the only basis that we have 
for accepting any such thing lies in our conception of 
some form of non-difference among a number of things which, 
hitherto, have been known as different. Says the Prakara- 
napanchika — c Shedagrahanapurassariimubheclnjiianam bhin- 
nesu jatydbhyupagame sharanam.’ 

3. According to Kumarila, the Juti is not something 
different from the component individuals ( ShlukavUrtika , 
‘Akriti ’ 52-62, and also ‘Vanavada,’ 75-76); and the distinct 
ideas of the ‘individual’ and the ‘ class ’ that we come across 
in ordinary experience, are thus explained : — 

‘ In perceiving an object, when we cognise the ‘ Juti ’ 
as identical with the individual, what presents itself to 
consciousness is the individual only, — the ‘juti ’ or class- 
character lying latent in it, and helping its existence ; when, 
on the other hand, we cognise the individual as identical with 
the juti, it is the class-character that is present in conscious- 
ness, and the individual character continues to lie latent.’ 
(Ibid. ‘A/criti,’ 59-62). 

Kumarila agrees with Prabhakara in regarding ‘ Jut i 

O O o 

as something perceived by the senses — * Jo. / irind rii/u yuchuru’ 
( Vanavada , 24), 

4. All the main obj ections against Juti. are based upon 
the denial of the possibility of any aggregation of constituent 
parts ; the ‘Juti’’ is only an aggregate of the individua 
composing it ; hence those individuals bear to the Juti the 
same relation that is borne by the constituent particles of a 
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substance to the substance itself ; consequently if one admits 
of the fact that substancesaremadeup of constituent particles, 
the whole ground is cut off from under the theory that 
denies all * Jiiti ’ ; if you accept aggregation in one case, you 
can have no reason for denying it in the other. 

We shall review, in brief , the objections that are brought 
— chiefly by the Idealist — against all ‘ aggregates’ in general. 
With a view to make his position unassailable, the Idealist 
begins with the denial of any such thing as * Substance and 
it is the substance that is regarded as the substrate of the 
Such a generic * substance ’ could be either in the 
form of the subtile * atom or in that of the gross product 
of atoms ; as regards the former alternative, no such ‘jati * 
as ‘ atom’ is possible ; because such a generic entity is made 
to rest upon the comprehensive conception that we form of 
a number of things as ‘one’; and as a matter of fact, we find 
that we have no all-comprehensive conception with regard to 
the four primitive atoms of the Barth, the Water, the Air and 
the Fire ; and under the circumstances, how could there be any 
such generic name as * Atom ’? Then as regards the concep- 
tion of ‘ atom ’ that we find persisting in regard to all 
atoms, — this can be explained on the basis of the atomic 
dimension possessed in common by all atoms. In the same 
manner the generic conception of ‘ Earth ’ is based upon the 
common property of smell ; and so on with ‘ Water ’ and the 
rest. — Nor in the second place can there be any gross 
substance as the substrate of 'jati ’; for the simple reason 
that there is no proof for the existence of any such substance ; 
all such substances are held to be the products of the 
conglomeration of atoms ; but as a matter of fact, no such 
conglomeration is possible ; as there can be no Conjunction 
among atoms, which are, ex hygoothesi, devoid of extension, 
and hence of parts. Nor can it be ascertained whether the 
gross whole resides in its entirety in each of its component 
parts, or only in ail of these latter collectively ; as the former 
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alternative is, on the very face of it, absurd ; in the latter 
alternative also, no perception of the whole, would be possible 
until all its parts had been perceived (which latter con- 
tingency is seldom possible). Then as regards the concep- 
tion of the ‘ gross ’ object common among all men, it may be 
explained in the following manner : — Certain atoms continu- 
ing to appear one after the other, become, after a certain 
number have appeared, perceptible by the senses ; and we, 
who were unable to perceive them before, on coming to 
perceive them, are led to attribute this phenomenon to the fact 
of the atoms having formed themselves into a conglomerate 
whole ; this notion of the whole however is a pure fancy ; as 
what is actually before us is only a number of atoms, each 
one imperceptible by itself, but perceptible when appearing 
in the company of one another. Thus then, inasmuch as 
the ‘ atom ’ cannot be the substrate of the *jati\ and there is 
no gross subtance apart from the atom , we are led to 
the conclusion that there can be no such thing as 
* Jati. ’ Then again, the e Jati ’ cannot be perceived by 
the senses, as it is held to be by Prabhakara ; because being 
eternal, it could not be perceptible, as otherwise it would 
be liable to unceasing perception, which is an absurdity. 
Then again, — does the ‘ Jati’ come into existence, and cease 
to exist, along with the individuals comprising it ? If so, then 
it would be something totally distinct from each of these 
individuals, and would therefore lose its essential character 
Then, if it is eternal, it must exist before the individual is 
brought into existence ; and yet if it is held to come into 
existence along with the individual, it cannot subsist before 
this latter. The ‘ Jati ’ again cannot be either different or 
non-different from the individuals. It cannot be non-different 
as in that case, it would have to appear and disappear with 
the Individuals, which involves the aforesaid absurdity. If 
then, it were different from them, it would be cognisable in- 
dependently, and apart from them — another absurdity. The 
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question put in connection with, the gross object is put in 
connection with the ‘ jati ’ also. Does the ‘jati ’ subsist in its 
entirety in each individual, or in all individuals collectively ? 
If the former, then there are as many ‘jatis ’ as there are 
individuals. If the latter, the ‘jati ’ cannot be cognised 
until all the individuals composing it have been cognised ; as 
this is never possible, no cognition of the ‘jati ’ would be 
possible. Por the above reasons it is concluded that any 
such thing as ‘ jati ’ has no real existence ; nor are there any 
‘ substances’ which could be the substrate of ‘jati. ’ 

5. In answer to the above, the Prabhakara argues that 
the proof for the existence of anything must ultimately rest 
in our own consciousness ; and it cannot be denied that 
there are present, in our consciousness, distinct cognitions of 
the gross forms of things; and what is thus distinctly 
cognised cannot reasonably have its existence denied. As 
regards the constitution of the gross substance, — the gross 
object exists as we actually perceive it ; that it is made up 
of subtler constituent particles is implied by its very nature, 
in fact without this, our very conception of it would be 
impossible. Such being the indisputable fact, it becomes 
necessary for us to find out an explanation for the fact of a 
number of subtler particles combining to make up a gross 
object. The only explanation possible is that a number of 
particles, on acquiring a conjunction among themselves, 
tend towards the bringing into existence of a single object, 
which being perceptible, (while the particles are imperceptible) 
is called ‘ gross,’— a single Conjunction subsisting over all the 
particles, and that same Conjunction tending to combine 
the particles into one conglomerate whole. Thus then, in 
the bringing about of the whole, the particles are the material 
cause, and their conjunction the immaterial cause. 

This whole subsists over all the particles collectively, 
and not in each part individually ; in this it differs from the 
* Jati ’ which resides in its entirety in each individual. 
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constituting that Jati. It is not necessary for all the 
particles to be perceived before the whole is perceived i 
because the whole is something different from the parts ; 
and as in every case the 4 cause’ that we are justified in 
assuming is only that which is sufficient to account for a 
certain given effect, for the perception of the whole we 
must regard as the necessary cause the perception of only 
those parts without which the perception of the whole 
would not be possible ; and as a matter of fact, if only a few 
of the parts are perceived, this brings about the perception 
of the whole. Then again, the fact of the whole being always 
found together with the parts is due to one being the cause 
of the other ; that the whole is different from the parts is 
shown by the fact that the two give rise to entirely different 
effects in our consciousness ; for instance, the whole gives 
rise to the notion of something that is one and large or 
extensive ; while the parts produce the notion of things many 
in number and small. Thus then, inasmuch as the whole is 
different from the parts, it can be perceived, even when all 
its parts are not perceived. 

These wholes are of four kinds — Earth, Water, Fire and 
Air; the first three being large and having colour, are 
perceptible by the organ of touch, and also by that of 
vision ; Air being devoid of colour is perceptible by touch 
alone. The atoms of these are by their very nature imper- 
ceptible ; so also is the compound of two atoms ; as the large 
dimension, which is a necessary condition in all perceptibility, 
is present in only such substances as have many — i. e., not 
less than three — 'Constituent particles. Akasha, Time and 
Space, even though large, are not perceptible, as they are 
devoid of touch and colour. 

The existence of the whole substance having been 
proved, the existence of 4 Jati ’ cannot be denied merely on 
the ground that there can be no wholes made up of parts. 
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6. Though the Jati or £ class-character’ is eternal, yet 
when a new individual belonging to that class — i. e., possess- 
ing that class-character — comes into existence, what is 
brought into existence by this appearance of a fresh individual 
is not the £ class-character, ’ which is ever present, but only 
the relation (inherence) of the individual with that class- 
character. There is nothing objectionablei n the ‘ production ’ 
of ‘ inherence,’ because ‘ inherence,’ according to Prabha- 
kara, is not eternal (as held by the Logician) [ see above, §2] 
nor is there anything incongruous in the inherence of the 
individual being produced before, or along with, the 
individual itself ; because ‘ Inherence ’ is not, like £ Conjunc- 
tion,’ dependent upon the previous existence or action of 
the members between whom it subsists. Similarly when a 
particular individual ceases to exist, the ‘class-character’ 
does not go away elsewhere (because it has no motion)-, — 
nor does it subsist in that individual (as this has ceased to 
exist); — nor does it itself cease to exist (as it is found 
present in other individuals); — but what ceases is the 
inherence of the £ class-character ’ with that particular indivi- 
dual ; it is only natural that when one member of the relation 
has ceased to exist, the relation itself should cease with it. 

The £ class-character ’ resides in its entirety in each 
individual ; as is proved by the fact that we recognise the 
same £ class-character ’ in every individual. Nor is the £ class 
character’ ever percieved apart from the individual. It 
is perceptible by the senses ; as is shown by the fact that its 
cognition is brought about by its coming into contact with 
the organs of perception, through the individual in which it 
resides, and which is in direct contact with the organs. 
We cannot deny that when we perceive a thing quite distin- 
ctly, we perceive it as having a certain £ class-character.’ 

While admitting such *jatis' as Substance, Quality, &c., 
Prabhakara does not accept any such summum genus as 
« Satta’ or ‘ Being as including all that exists ; and this 
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for the simple reason that we have to accept such a jati as 
Substance because we perceive a number of individual things 
as having certain characters in common ; and on the basis 
of this conception we postulate the ‘jati ’ Substance. ~We 
have, as a matter of fact, no such cognition of a number of 
things as merely ‘ existing’ : and in the absence of such a 
conception we can have no basis for the postulating of such 
a class as ‘ Being.’ Though we have such a word as ‘ satta ’ 
(Being), yet that cannot warrant our regarding it as the 
name of a * class-character ns all that the word denotes is 
the mere individuality of things — Sea capn satta ; when we 
speak of a thing as ‘ sat we do not mean that it is possess- 
ed of any such ‘ class-character’ as ‘safp’; what we mean 
is that it has an individual existence of its own. 

Nor does Prabhakara admit of such ‘ jatis ’ as 
Brahmaiiatoa’ , ‘ KmUriiiaica' and the like, all of which cannot 
be perceived by the senses. Tfhnt is meant by calling a 
man ‘Brahmana’ is not that he belongs to any such juti, but 
only that lie is descended from a p.irticub line of ancestors. 
So says Kumarila also— ‘ Brjli.iui.iulcTtli you it an ( Shloka - 
vartika, 1 Yanavada ’, 2V) ; The purity of descent has to be 
accepted until there is sufficient proof to the contrary (Vide, 
Tantravurtika, under I — ii — 2). 


10 . 
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CHAPTER III. 

An Analytical Accotmt of the Mimamsa Shastra. 
[Books consulted : — 

1. The Mimamsa-sutras of Jaimini (Bibliothica Indica). 

2. The Bhcisya of Shabara (do.) 

3. The Sldokavartika of Kumarila (Chaukhambha 

Sanskrit Series, Benares). 

4. The Nyayaratnalcara of Parthasarathi Mishra — a 

Commentary on (3). (Chaukhambha Sanskrit 
Series, Benares). 

5. The Kashika of Sucliarita Mishra — a Commentary 

on (3). {Manuscript with Mahamahopadhyaya P. 
Chitradhara Mishra, Darbhanga). 

6. The Tantravartika of Kumarila (Benares Sanskrit 

Series). 

7. The TuptilcU do (do). 

8. The Nyayasudha by Someshvara — Commentary on 

(6) (Chaukhambha Sanskrit Series). 

9. The Vartilcabharana by Someshvara, Commentary on 

(7) {Manuscript with Mr. Govindadasa, Benares). 

10. The Shastradipika by Parthasarathi Mishra — a 

Commentary on (1) (‘ Pandit, ’ Benares). 

11. The Tantraratna by Parthasarathi Mishra— a 

running Commentary on the last nine chapters 
of (2). {Manuscript with Mr. Govindadasa, 
Benares). 

12. The MayUkhamalika by Somanatha — Commentary 

on (10). Manuscript with Mahamahopadhyaya 
Pandit Chitradhara Mishra, Darbhanga). 

13. The Nyciyamala and Vistara of Madhavacliarya 

(Anandasram Series). 

14. The Subodhini Commentary on the Sutras (‘ Pandit,’ 

Benares). 
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15. The MimamstinayaviveJia by Bhavanatha Mishra— 

a Commentary on (2), Manuscript with. Mr. 
Govindadasa, Benares). 

16. The 3Tima msa nukrama.nl by Mandana Mishra — an 

abstract of (2) — ( Manuscript with the writer). 

17. The English Translations of (3) and (6) by the 

writer (Bibliotliica Indica). 

18. The Mimamsabulaprakasha of Shahkara Bhatta 

(Chaukhambha Sanskrit Series). 

19. The Brihatl of Prabhakara Mishra ( Manuscript with 

the writer, and also in the Library of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal). Adliyayas I to V, and 
Adli. VI (padas 1 and 2). 

20. The JRij uvimalci of Shalikanatha Mishra — (Manus- 

cript with Writer, at the India Office Library, and 
at the Travancore Palace Library). Adhyayas I 
(incomplete), and III to V. 

21. The JP railcar anipcinchiku, of Shalikanatha Mishra 

(Chaukhambha Sanskrit Series). 

22. The JBhattabhashara of Jivadeva ( manuscript with 

Writer). 

23. The Vidhiviveka of Mandana Mishra (‘Pandit’). 

24. The Ni/uyakanika of Vacliaspati Mishra — Commen- 

tary on (23) (‘ Pandit’). 

25. The Nijay ara t nama la of Parthasarathi Mishra 

(Chaukhambha Sanskrit Series). 

26. Mamanuja s Commentary on (25) (Manuscript, first 

half, with Mr. Govinda-dasa, Benares, and second 
half at the Bodleian Library, Oxford). 

27. The Mlmamsaparibhasa of Krisnayajvan (‘Pandit’). 

28. The Mlmarr.sanyayaprakasha by Anantadeva (‘Pan- 

dit’). 

29. The Bhuttalankara — Commentary on (28) (MS. with 

writer). 
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30. The Vidhirasuyana of Appavya Diksita (Cha-u- 

khambha Sanskrit Series). 

31. Ihiiuun-Hi. ddh ihh a sa na —by Gopala Bliatta (MS. with 

Mr. Cfovinda-dasa). 

32. The Arllrisaiigraha of Laugaksi Bhaskara (Benares 

Sanskrit Series). 

33. The English Translation of (30) by Dr. G. Thibaut 

(Benares Sanskrit Series). 

34. The Shntapotha Brahmana (Berlin Edition). 

35. The Shrantapadarthanircachana ( ‘ Pandit’). 

30. The lVinUndamo ijJctna (Bibliothica Indica). 

* Section I — Sub-section (1). 

Veda — its bearing and authority in regard to Dharma. 

1. The understanding of the true nature of pharma 
being the avowed aim of the Jfimo msaka, he takes care to 
justify it, at the very outset, by proving that an earnest 
enquiry into the nature of D'-arma was something that in 
itself tvas absolutely necessary for every responsible agent; 
unless he knows what his pharma or Duty is, how can he 
regulate his action'. > The nevt. question that arises is — why 
should this enquiry be carried on in the manner in which 
it has been d« ue by Jaimini a ltd his followers? In this 
connection, the Mimam-aka holds that the Veda is the sole 
authority for Dharma (Sit. 2), — the only source from which a 
right knowledge of Dharma can be obtained ; for this reason 
the proper study of the V eda becomes necessary. But as 
this study of the Veda itself would be a Dharma, this also 
must have its basis in the Veda ; consequently the Mlmamsaka 
makes it his business to show that the proper study of the 
Veda— for the special purpose of obtaining the knowledge 
of j Dharma — is something that is laid down in the Veda itself. 
This forms the subject-matter of the first ‘ adhikarana or 
‘ Topic of Consideration.’ 


9 The ‘section * corresponds roughly to the ’ Adhyuyav ? and 4 sub-section to the 
1 pada ’ of the Mhnamsd-sfitras. 
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2. Kumarila and his followers take as their basic text, 
in this connection, the sentence ' son dh yoyo ’ dhyetavyah,’ 
‘the Veda should be studied,’ and proceed to explain that 
the ‘ study of the Veda ’ herein laid down cannot be the 
getting up of the mere words of the Veda; but this, and also 
the due understanding of the meaning of the sentences; the 
getting up of the mere word would serve no useful purpose 
for the student. And as the meaning of the Vedic directions 
cannot be comprehended without due investigation and 
enquiry, an investigation such as the one initiated by 
Jaimini becomes necessary. 

3. To the above view, Prabliakara and his followers 
demur. Their objections are briefly these : — By the above 
reasoning, all persons desiring to understand JDharma — no 
matter whether he be a JDoija or not — would be entitled to 
the study of the Veda; and this would be against the express 
injunctions of the Veda. Here, as elsewhere, the ‘ Prubha- 
kara’ view is more orthodox than the ‘ Bhatta ’ theory. In 
order to avoid the said difficulty, the Prabliakara takes for 
his text the sentence from the Smritis — ‘ upaalya tu yah 
shisyam vrda .naclhyapayrd clrAjah sakalpam sarahasyaiicha 
tamd char yam jjrachaksafe,’ ‘that Brahmana who, having 
initiated the pupil, teaches him the Veda along with the 
ritualistic rules and esoteric explanations, — him they 
call the teacher , — as taken along with the Vedic text 
‘ astaearsam brahma mmupcmaylf a, ! ‘the Brahmana should 
be initiated when he is eight years old.’ The motive 
desire towards the enquiry into pharma, in this case, is on 
the part of the Teacher, and not on that of the pupil (as in 
the case of the text quoted by Kumarila). The teacher 
wishes to obtain for himself the title and honours of the 
true acharya or teacher ; and as there can be no teacher 
without some one who is taught, he has to take ( upa-nl ) a 
pupil ( sliisya ) ; but as the latter cannot be a ‘ pupil ’ unless he 
is made to ‘ study,’ this studying by the pupil is implied in the 
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above texts ; and as the ‘study* cannot be carried on 
without the aid of a ‘teacher, 5 the one is implied by the 
other. This explanation is free from the objection to 
which the Bluitta view is open; as the learned ‘Teacher,* 
who, in his turn, cannot but be a Dvija, cannot take a non- 
dvija pupil. The injunction of Vedic study being thus 
implied in the injunction of taking a pupil for the purpose 
of obtaining the title and honours of the ‘ Teacher, 5 — it be- 
comes necessary to find out a purpose for this study, — at any 
rate, so far as the pupil is concerned, for whose action the 
purpose of the teacher cannot supply the requisite motive. 
This purpose lies in the due comprehension of the meaning 
of the Vedic texts studied ; and as this is not possible without 
due reflection and pondering of the texts, the investigation 
carried on in the Mlmamsa-shastra becomes fully justified.* 

4. The necessity of the enquiry for the purpose of 
obtaining knowledge of Dharma having been established, the 
question naturally arises — What is the ‘ Dharma * for the 
knowing of which we have to carry on all this difficult 
investigation ? This forms the subject of the second adhikar- 
ana comprising the sutra I — i-2. The word ‘dharma ’here 
is not used in the ordinary sense of the merit acquired 
by the perfamance of some good deed ; it is used in the much 
wider sense of such act or acts as are laid down in the Veda 
as conducive to the happiness of the agent. 

5. According to the Bhatta view this adhikarana meets 
the position that j pharma is something that cannot be defined ; 
and hence for a knowledge of it there is no valid means 
available. The answer to this is that we have a good 
definition of Dharma in that it is that which, while being 
conducive to happiness, is mentioned in the Veda ; and this 
same also shows that in the Veda we have the valid means 
of knowing j Dharma. Thus then Sutra 2 contains three 
statements; — vis: (1) that Dharma is that which is laid 


• See Prakaranapaiichikd, pp. 5-12. 
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down in the Veda as conducive to happiness ; (2) that the 
Veda is the means of acquiring the right knowledge of 
JDharma; and (3) that the Veda is a trustworthy means of 
knowledge. The Prabhakara view on the other hand is 
that the first Sutra having declared that, (1) the enquiry 
into JD harma is to follow the study of the whole Veda, that 

(2) the whole Veda is intended to be expressive, and that 

(3) hence the word ‘ JDharma ’ applies to all that is mentioned 

in the Veda, the question natually arises — ‘What do you 

mean here by all that is mentioned in the Veda ?’ Does it 
include all that we find there, — for instance, also those parts 
that contain mere descriptions of things as they are, — or 
only those parts that contain injunctions of what is to be 
done ? And in regard to this question, the conclusion is that 
the ‘ Veda ’ meant here as to have its meaning studied as 
providing Knowledge of JDharma is only that part of it which 
speaks of something to he done ; and the reason for this is that, 
according to the Anvitabhidhana theory (chapter II, §8), 
we can construe a sentence and find out its meaning only 
when it contains some sort of an injunction for something 
to be done. For instance, when we find certain effects in 
the shape of joy and so forth, produced by a mere statement 

of facts, — e, g. ‘ a son has been born to you ,’ as the effect 

is one that can be due to a number of causes, we cannot 
necessarily know that it was due to the news of the birth ; 
but when we see that the boy brings the jar on being ordered 
to ‘ bring the jar,’ — we at once conclude that the sentence means 
the bringing of the jar. Thus then, we find that the chief 
point at issue between the ‘ JBhatta ’ and the * Prubhahara > 
Schools lay in Prabhakara’s theory of verbal construction, 
called the ‘ Anvitabhidhana oada ’ as distinguished from the 
‘ Abhihitanvayavadx ’ of Kumarila and his followers ; and 
though Prabhakara could not have any serious objections 
against the Bhatta view of the adlukarana , yet he has put 
forward his own interpretation with a view to emphasise, at 
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the very outset, -what forms the keystone of his School of 
Thought. According to Bhafta the word c Choclana ’ of Su. 
2 stands for the Veda, while according to Prabhakara it 
stands for Vedic Injunctions* 

6. That the Veda affords the means of knowing Dharma 
having been proved in sdtra 2, the question arises as to whether 
or not it is necessary to examine the character of the Veda. 
The answer as given in sf/tru 8 is that such an examination 
is essential, specially for the JfimUmsu-shastra which makes 
it its business to enquire into all matters relating to Dharma. 
According to Prabhakara, the question dealt with in sTitra 3 
is whether it would not be the right order of procedure, — 
after having proved the fact of the Veda affording the means 
of knowing Dharma, —to ascertain what is contained in the 
Veda (which is dealt with in Adhj-i/as II, et. seq.), rather 
than proceed with an enquiry as to the validity or the trust- 
worthy character of the Veda. The conclusion is that, though 
when it comes to action, then certainly what is contained in 
the Veda, as to he don/ 1 , becomes of prime importance ; but 
when "we are carrying on an enquiry into the character of 
Dli anna and the means of knowing it, our first business is 
to ascertain how far our avowed source of knowledge is 
valid and can be relied upon ; as it is only then that v r e can 
be sure as to what is actually mentioned in the Veda as 
to he done. Another reason for taking up this point first lies 
in the fact that the validity of a means of knowledge is 
something inherent in itself, and as such independent of 
everything else ; whereas, whether a certain act is, or is not, 
laid down by a certain authoritative text depends upon the 
trustworthy character of that text itself. f 

7. Before proceeding to explain the valid means of the 
knowledge of Dharma, our authors prove by various 
arguments that the ordinary means of knowledge — Perception* 

a BnhaV, Ms. pp. 3 — 5 ; and lyjucimati Ms. pp. 10 and 14. 

-j- Rijuvimaia , Ms. p. 27. 
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Inference, Words (in the ordinary sense), Analogy and 
Presumption — are by their very nature unable to afford 
knowledge of JDharmu. We have already given above 
(Chapter II) a detailed account of these 4 means of know- 
ledge’. The author of the Sutra takes up in Su. 4, only 
Perception, and shows that it pertains only to such things 
as are in the present, and are in contact with the organs of 
perception; and from this the natural conclusion is that it 
cannot afford any knowledge of J)hctrma, which is neither 
a thing of the present, nor one that can ever be in contact 
with any organ of perception. Inference, Presumption 
and Analogy are all based, directly or indirectly, upon 
Perception ; and hence these also cannot apply to J)harma , 
which is entirely beyond the range of Perception. 

8. Having thus, in Sutra I — i-4, which also forms the 
fourth Adlnkarana , shown what is not the means of knowing 
j Dharma, the Mimamsaka proceeds to show, in Sutra I-i-5, 
which also forms the fifth adhikarana, what is such means. 
Herein it is pointed out that 4 Word ’ is the only means of 
obtaining valid information on the subject of j pharma. 
What is meant by this 4 word’ and how it brings about the 
cognition of what it denotes we have already explained 
(under Chapter lib It would suffice here to state briefly 
that in regard to all matters not within reach of the organs 
of perception, 4 word ’ is the infallible source of knowledge, 
independently of all other agencies. In proving the eternality 
of the word and what is denoted by it, the Mimanisaka 
meets the opposition of the Idealist and the Nihilist; 
for thi3 reason, Sbabara, and Prabhakara and Ivumarila 
with him, devote a section to each of these systems, and 
herein it is proved that the things of the external world have 
an independent reality of their own. In order to establish 
the validity of such Yedic texts as speak of agents going to 
heaven, it also becomes necessary to establish the existence 


11 
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of the A (man or Self, as something apart from the perishing 
body. 

9. In Adliikaraita 6 ( Sutras 6-23), the eternality of 
‘words’ is proved in greater detail; and all objections to 
the contrary are met. In Adhikaraiia 7 ( Sutras 24-26) 
we have the proof of the capacity of the Veda to 
afford valid knowledge of J) karma. Auhikcirana 8 ( Sutras 
27-32) proves the fact that the Veda is not the composition 
of an author, either human or divine. This is a necessary 
corollary to the eternality of the Veda. Thus the whole 
of the First Adhyaya is taken up in the establishing of 
the two main propositions propounded in Sutra 2, — that 
the Veda is authoritative and trustworthy, and that in the 
matter of JDJiarma, it is the only source of valid knowledge 
available. On these two points there is a general agreement 
among all Mlmamsakas.* 

10. The Veda has been defined as ‘ The collection of 
Mantras and Brahmanas’. Of ‘ Mantra ’ no formal defini- 
tion has been attempted by the earlier writers. Later 
Sutra-writers have however defined it as * the karana or 
instrument of offering but this definition is too wide ; as 
the substances offered, the various implements used, and 
such other accessories of the sacrifice, are all as much ‘instru- 
ments of offering’ as the mantras. It is for this reason that the 
more logical writers on Mlmaiiisa have contented themselves 
with explaining ‘ mantra ’ as a name including all those Vedic 
passages to which the learned men apply that name. 
(Mlmamsa-sTitra II — i-38). Says the Brihatl MS. p. 50 b. — 

‘ In the Veda some passages are Manrtas and others 
Brahma, nas ; those to which the learned apply the name 
‘mantra ’are mantras; while all the rest, to which they 
also apply the name ‘ vidhi ’, are Brahmanas ; — the Artha- 
vadas and the Namadbujas are also included under these 
latter, — ‘ Biahmana ’ proper being the name applied to 


See Allmamsabalaprakablia, pp. 1-8. 
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the Injunction, and the Arthavacla and Ndmaclheya passages 
being included under that name, by reason of their always, in 
some way or the other, subs rving the Injunctions along with 
which they are construed. 

11 . The Brahma nas or Injunctive Sentences have 
been divided into five classes : — (1) The Karmotpatti- 
vakya, which enjoins a certain act, — e. g. ‘ one should 
perform the Agnihotra, ,’ ; (2) the G unacahja which 

enjoins certain necessary details connected with a pre- 
scribed act, e.g. * one should perform the homa with curds’; 
(3) the Phalavalya, which mentions the result following 
from the performance of a certain act, e.g. ‘ one desirous of 
attaining heaven should perform the Agnihotra’ ; (4) the 
BhalUyagunavakya, which lays down a certain accessory detail 
as conducive to a particular result, — e.g. ‘one desirous of hav- 
ing efficient sense-organs should perform the homa with 
curds’ ; and (5) the Sagunalarmotpattiv a kya, which enjoins 
an action along with an accessory detail, — e.g. ‘one should 
perform the sacrifice with soma. ’ 

Another classification of Injunctions is under the 
following three heads : — (1) the Apurvaviclhi or Original In- 
junction, which enjoins something not otherwise known, as 
possible — e.g. ‘the grains should be washed’ ; (2) the Niyam- 
avidhi or Restrictive Inj unction, which fixes upon a certain 
method as the one to be adopted in all cases, while in 
the natural course it would be adopted in a few cases only ; — , 
e g. ‘the thumping of the corn’ insisted upon as the only one 
method to be adopted for removing the chaff from the grains ; 
and (3) the Parisauhyavidhi or Preclusive Injunction, which 
precludes some from among a number of possible alternatives, 
— e.g. the preclusion of the use of the Mantra ‘ Imamagribhnan 
rashanam, &c. ’ in the holding of the reins of the ass. In the 
Niyamavidhi that which is enjoined is already Inown as possi- 
ble, but only as an alternative, and as such it is possible in 
one case only, and not possible in other cases ; in the Apuroa- 
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cidhi what is enjoined is entirely unknown as possible: tins is 
what is meant by the saying - Yklh irahjan tcimaprapte niyamah 
■-■il'e salt ; — in tlie 1 } , rlsa 'tlih i/a rid it i on the other hand, all 
that is enjoined is already known ; but not necessarily as 
po-.sible alternatives ; they may be known as all simultane- 
ous! v possible; there nothing is unknown ; all are knotvn; and 
out of these a few are chosen and enjoined. 

12. Mantras are classed under three heads — (l)Rik, 
Saman and Yajim; on these three names the JBrihati (Ms. p. 
50 b) remarks as follows: — 

4 The words Till-, Saman- and Yajus are found to be 
used in connection with the Vedas; hence it becomes 
necessary to ascertain what part of the Veda is to be called 
lli/c, what part Yaju* aud what part Saman. On this point, 
our conclusion is that the name Jiik is applied to those 
sentences that are divided into feet, — i.e., into certain 
well-defined parts, each consisting of a definite number of 
syllables — and are called, on that account, by such prosodial 
names as Uojnh'l Tr'rpvp, &c.’ (Mini. Su. 11 — 1-85). 

The word ‘pristha” is sometimes used to imply the Rig- 
veda (Mim. Su. Vll — iii — 35-on). The word Saman does 

not strictly apply to the mantras themselves ; it is applied to 
the mask to which certain manttas are set, and not to the ivords 
(Mim. Su. If — 1 — 8G), and hence a mantra can be called 1 Saman' 
only when it is set to music and sung as such (Mim. Su. VII 
— ii — 1 to 21). Thus one and the same mantra set to differ- 
ent kinds ol music, becomes known under different names 
—such as £ P.athant ira, * c Brihst’, and the like. This setting 
to music is regarded as a mmslara or purification of the 
mantras (Mim. Su. IX- — ii — 8 to 13), and as such owes its 
origin to the singer; and in so far it cannot be regarded as 
Veda, proper, which is independent of all sources, human 
or divine. For instance, the syllables a hau, &c., that are 
added to the mantras by the exigencies of music, are by 
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no means fixed, they depend upon the singer, who may or 
may not use a certain syllable, or sets ot‘ syllables. (Mim. Su. 
IX — ii — -2d). In the case of all mantras, wherever they are 
used as prais ’, they must be used in their Saman form — that 
is, set to music and sung ; as the praise pleases more when 
it is sung than when it is merely recited. (IX — ii — 30-31). 

Samans are divided into several kinds, the division 
being based upon the different methods of singing ; for ins- 
tance, the JBrihal Saman is to be sung with force and very 
loudly, while the Raft infura is to be sung not loudly, and 
not with force (Mim. 8u IX — ii — 16). The name ‘Yaja-f 
is given to all those mu at rat that are neither arranged in 
metrical feet, nor set to music (Mini. Su. II — i — 37). There 
are some mantras that have be-n called e nijadas ’ ; this is 
a name given to those mantras that are addressed to others. 
These also are included in the ‘Yaja-f ; because like these latter, 
they also have neither metre nor music ; hence they have 
been defined as such Yajus mantras as are addressed to others, 
and are recited loudly , and not in the low voice prescribed 
for the Yajus in general. The Jlik and the Saman Mantras 
also are to be recited loudly. 

13. What we have explained above is the main three- 
fold classification of Mantras. There is also another classifica- 
tion based upon the difference in the character of the significa- 
tion of accentuation and so forth. This classification per- 
tains only to the jlik and the Yajus Mantras. Of the former 
there are 273 kinds, and of the latter, 50. These have been 
described and exemplified in detail by Shankara Bhatta in his 
Mlmamsahalaprakasha (pp. 58-70). We shall note here 
only those that have been mentioned by Upavarsa in his 
Vritti mentioned in the Rhasyi of Sliabara (page 126) : — 
0) asyanta — those ending in the word 1 asi ’ — e. g. * medha 
’si fed (2) ‘ Tcanta ' — those ending in the word ‘ tea,’ e. g. 
‘ Ikhe tv a ’ (1 ajasaneyasamhila 1-1). (3) Benedictory — e. g. 
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‘ Ayurda asi, $c.' { Vajas . sam. 3-17). (4) Eulogistic — e. g. 
‘ Agnirmurdhu, Sfc .’ (. liigvedi 8-14-16). (5) Incoherent — 

e. g , ‘ a/osv 6= pin gale dulenoal (6) Plaintive — e.g , ‘ Tmie 
amhike $c. ’ (Yajas. Sam. 28-18). (7) Injunctke—e.g.,* Agnldag- 
i in vlhara ’ (Taitti. Sam. 6-3-1-2). (8) Inquisitive — e. $r., 
4 Ivo-sz Jcnfamo-si (Yajas. Sam. 7-29). (9) Interrogatory — e. g., 
4 Prichchhami toa, fycl (Rigveda 1-164-34). (10) Descriptive — 
e.g., * /yam Yedih, §c.’ (Blgveda 1-161-35) (11). Elliptical — e.g. 
wben tlie words ‘ achrhh idreua pnvitrena ’ are added to the 
mantra ‘ ChitpatistvU punatu ’ (Taitti. Sam. 1 -2-1-2) . (12) 
P ra yoga-mantras — i.e., Mantras with three-fold and four-fold 
accent — e. g., ‘ Ikhe tea §cl (Vaj. Sam. 1-1) and ‘ Agnimlle , 
$'c.’ (Rigveda 1-1-1) respectively. (Id) Indicative — e.g., the 
mantra ‘Pevasya tra — nirvapami’ is indicative of nirviipa (i.e., 
the patting in of a handful of corn into the winnowing 
basket). 

14. Mantras have also been classfied according to their 
metres. This classification pertains to the J Rik Mantras only. 
The following are the principal jnetres : 

(1) Gdyatri — having 24 syllables, with its 9 sub-divisions. 

(2) Usnik — having 28 syllables, with its 8 sub-divisions. 

(3) Anustup — having 32 syllables, with its 7 sub-divisions. 

(4) Brihati — having 36 syllables, with its 9 sub-divisions. 

(5) Prakriti — having 40 syllables, with its 8 sub-divisions. 

(6) Tri stup — having 44 syllables, with its 10 sub-divisions. 

(7) Jaga.tl — having 8 syllables, with its 3 sub-divisions. 

(8) Atijagatl — having 52 syllables. 

(9) Shakvan — having 56 .syllables. 

(10) Atishakvarl — having 60 syllables. 

(11) Asti — having 64 syllables. 

(12) Atyasti — having 68 syllables. 

(13) Dhriti — having 72 syllables. 

(14) Atidhriti — having 76 syllables. 
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Of these, the Gayatri, the Tristup and the Jagati 
are found mentioned in the Shatapatha Brahmana in 1.2.2. G ; 
3.4.1.22 ; 3.4.4.8. ; and 4, 1,1,8; some others are mentioned in 
8. 2. 2. 6 also. 

15. From the very definition of the liil it would follow 
that there can be no metre in the Yo. jus mantras. But Pingala 
in his Chhandahsutr a says that there are metres in these also. 
That this is a later innovation is proved by the fact that 
true e Vedic authority ’ is not accepted by many old writers 
(Karka for instance) to belong to those Yo jus-mantras that 
are differentiated by metres ; and that even those who accept 
their authority (for instance Devayajnika) assert that there 
is no metre in many Yajus mantras on account of the number 
of syllables in them not being fixed. Herein may be found 
an orthodox authority for the view propounded by Western 
Orientalists, that the metrical portions of the Yajurveda are 
comparatively modern. 

lit. Having described the Btahnana and the Mantra, 
we proceed to describe the Arthavada. Arthavada passages 
are of three kinds (1) Descriptive by indirect implication ; 
(2) Descriptive by direct intention ; and (8) Descriptive of an 
accomplished fact. This is the main classification ; there 
is another classification, whereby we have 38 kinds of 
Arthavada. These are described and exemplified in detail in 
the M Imams a -ba la pr ale ash a (pp. 48-58). We shall note 
here a few of the more important kinds : — 

(1) Benedictory — ‘ so-kamayata prajah srijema;’ (2) Anecdo- 
tal— ‘ Purusam vai derail pashnnwlabh a u l a;' (3) Datiucinative — 
* Shurpenajuhoti, tena hyannaukriyute (A) Deprecatory — ‘ so- 
rod/itf (5) Eulogistic vayurvai Icsepistha (levata ’ (G) Descrip- 
tive of deeds done — * Iti hasmaha, &c. ’ (7) Indicative of deity — 
{ Annadam va ya etamatmano janayate yadaguin.’ (8) In- 
dicative of material — ‘ (‘to deni sat vadevafyam vaso yat ksau~ 
mam.’ (9) Indicative of action — ‘ upari hi cleoebhyo dhurayati 
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(10) Indicative of the agent — e esu ra-nUhita gne ,11) Indicative 
of time — ‘ u pa m$h vpa. nr no rn asya m yajand (12) Indicative of 
place — ■' Tandake saras vat i/U vinashane, fed (lo) Figurative — 
indicative of similarity - ‘ i/atha mi shyeuo nitpuyuclatte evan 
clvisantam bhrU.trivyum n\ pat yd (lotted 

17. When dealing with Mantras, Jaimini lays down 
three principles governing the construing of sentences. Among 
the three kinds of mantras, with regard to those that are in 
the metrical form, and those that are set to music; — i. e., 
the Silt and Saman mantras, — there is not much difficulty 
in ascertaining how far the mantra extends. When however 
we come to the prose, mantras — the 1 aj ns and the A igada.s it 
is sometimes difficult to ascertain how far a certain mantra 
may be regarded as extending. It is in connection 
with this question that the ‘ principles of interpretation ’ 
are discussed aud laid down. These principles are 
known by the names of— (1) The Ekaoa ley atadhikarana, 
or the Principle of ‘ Syntactical Connection ’ (Mim. Su. 

II ) 56), — (2) the Vokjabh>dodhikamnn or the Principle 

of ‘ Syntactical Split’ (II — i — 47), — and (o) the A nusadgadhi- 
karana , or the Principle of ‘ Elliptical Extension’ (II— 1 — 48). 
We shall explain each of these Principles in some detail ; as 
they play an important part in the whole science of Mimamsa, 
and serve a directly useful purpose in all textual interpreta- 
tions. 


I. The Principle of Syntactical Connection* The prin- 

ciple may be thus stated -.— When a number of words are found 
to be such that when construed collectively, they are expressive of 
a single idea,— and when taken severally they ore not expressive 
of any idea, being short of some necessary syntactical factor,— 
these words must be regarded as forming a siugic sentence. (II 
1 Sei; Di ilmt ", M.S. ;>. y L ; ami T.iitfon-rn-ti 'La. }>p- 4-13—31. 


Both Prahhakara ami Bliatta take thi- principle, 
to the Yajus Mantras only ; as the extent of the J.'-ik 
of the Saman by the music. 


as here laid down, to apply 
is fixed by the mctie, and that 
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— i — 46). As an example we have the following : — In connec- 
tion with the J)a rsha-P Ft rnamasa sacrifices, we read the sen- 
tence ‘ Devasya tva savitah gyrasave — ashvinorbahubhyam — pusno 
hastabhyam agnaye justam nirvapami (Shatapatha Br. I. 
1-2-17). Here we find four distinct parts, each of which 
might be taken as an independent sentence and mantra , unless 
we had something to show that the whole must be taken 
and used as a single sentence and mantra. This something 
we have in the form of the principle in consideration. If we 
take the first part— * devasya tva savitah ’ — we find that it 
does not express any idea, being wanting in the verb ; simi- 
larly with each of the other parts we find that it is wanting 
in some integral syntactical factor; the last part also — ‘agnaye 
justam nirvapami' — though otherwise complete, is found to 
be in need of an instrumental nominative in connection 
with the passive past-participle ‘ justam ’; we further observe 
that if we take the whole together, it expresses the single 
idea of the nirvapa or preparation of something resorted to or 
accepted by the arms of the Ashvins and the hands of Pusan. 

There is a difference of opinion among the followers of 
Kumarila as to the exact meaning of the word ‘ art ha ’ (trans- 
lated above as idea ) in the sutra enunciating the principle. 
Parthasarathi Mishra takes it to mean purpose ; and thus 
according to him, all the words, phrases and clauses that 
serve a single purpose are to be regarded as ‘ one sentence.’ 
Someshvara Bhatta, on the other hand, in his Nyayasudha 
takes it in the sense of idea. According to Prabhakara, 
1 artha' here means ‘the reminding or indicating of what is 
to be done’; and he distinctly favours the * Mishra ’ view ; 
specially as being an Anvitabh idhanavodin, he could not very 
well accept the words to have any meaning apart from the 
other words ; hence he says that the word ‘artha’ must mean 
prayojana, ‘ purpose ’; as this is the most important factor, 
and all words must be related to the most important factor 
(See Brihatl p. 51.) 
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II. — The principle of Syntactical Split * This principle, 
an antithesis of the foregoing, mar he thus stated: — T >VJ>ea a 
number of words ctrefo <nd to be such, that when each word, or 
set of words, t alien severally, independently of others, is equally 
capable of expressing one complete idea, — each of these should 
be regarded, as a distinct sentence. For instance, in the 
passage, — ‘ Ayvrycijve-m kalpatam — pram yajnena kalpatam 
&c.’ (Vajas. Sam. 9-21), each part is a distinct sentence com- 
plete in itself; because it expresses a complete idea, independ- 
ently of the other. That this construction is the correct one 
is also proved by the Yedic junction ‘ klriptlrvacliayati' where 
the passage in question in spoken of by the name ‘ klriptlh ’ 
in the plural, which shows that the passage contains as 
many distinct sentences as there are * kalptams ’ in it. 
This principle applies, not only to cases where the words of 
the mantra are found to be so construable, but also to those 
cases where, even though the words actually present in 
the mantra are such as not allowing of separate construc- 
tion, yet such construction becomes possible by virtue of 
certain words added to the mantra, under proper authority. 
For instance, in the mantra — I the tcorje, &c. [Vajas. Sam. 
1-1), we find that the mantra, as it stands, is not capable 
of being broken up into many sentences ; but in connec- 
tion with the several parts of this passage we meet with such 
Yedic injunctions as — ‘with the words urje he washes it ’ 
and so forth (Vide Shatapatha Br. 1, 1, G, <>; 1, 7, 1, 2; 

4, 3, 1, 1, 7); on the authority of these injunctions then, it 
becomes necessary to supply to the mantras such words as 
* chhinadmV and ‘ amimarjmi and the like; and with 
these words supplied, each of the several parts of the 
passage becomes a complete sentence, expressing a com- 
plete idea, — such as — (J) O palasha branch, I am cutting thee 
for the obtaining of desirable food,’ and (2) ‘ I am washing 
thee for the obtaining of strength,’ and so forth. In 


Brihatl MS. p. 61 b. and TuntravurUka p. 431. 
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connection with this however, it may be noted that a single 
Yajus cannot be broken up into many sentences without 
sufficient authority. We liad such authority in both the 
cases cited above. This ‘ syntactical split ’ as it has been 
called, is permissible only in very rare cases ; in fact, not 
until it is shown that no other construction is possible, — 
either in view of the structure of the sentence itself, or in 
virtue of some direct injunction necessitating such split ; 
and the reason for this is that in a case where the nature 
of the sentence is such that it admits of being taken as a 
single sentence, if we do have recourse to 6 syntactical split, 5 
we incur the responsibility of abandoning the natural, syntac- 
tical construction without any authority ; and further, where 
the sentence, taken as a single mantra, would lead to a single 
transcendental result, we — by forcing the syntactical split — 
make it necessary to assume a number of such results preced- 
ing from each of the de Keren t mantras into which 
the original passage may be split up. And in a case 
where we have no direct injunction necessitating the syn- 
tactical split, — and wdiere the split necessitates the addition 
of more words, — these words, being supplied by ourselves 
without the authority of the Vedic injunction, cannot be 
regarded as ‘ Vedic and hence the mantra containing 
those non-Vedic words would no longer remain ‘ mantra 5 in 
the proper sense of the term. 

To this Principle w'e have a corollary to the 
effect that, when different parts of a mantra are found 
by their implication to be meant for serving distinct pur- 
poses, each such parts should be regarded as a distinct 
sentence. For instance, in the mantra — Sgonnnte saclanankri- 

nomi tasmin stela’ (. Taifti . Jffrahmnna, 3, 7, 5, 2 ; and 

Manavu Slimy tasntra 1-2-0-19), — we find that the first part, 
by its meaning, is intended to W employed in the act of 
preparing the ‘ seat ’ for the cake, while the last part, in the 
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same manner, for that of actually keeping the cake upon 
that £ seat hence the passage is regarded as containing two 
distinct mantras. This lias been called ‘ Syntactical Split 
due to difference in Use.’ (See Brihatl Ms. p. 79 b). 

111. The Principle of Elliptical Extension.* 

In many Yu jus passages it is found that there are seve- 
ral sentences that stand in need of a certain word or phrase 
or clause, while the whole yajas contains only one such word 
phrase or clause ; in such cases it would appear that this 
word, phrase or clause is to be construed and used along 
with only that one of the several sentences which happens 
to be nearest to it ; and it is the possibility of this construc- 
tion that the present principle precludes. By this principle 
the word, phrase or clause is to be used along with every 
one of the sentences, — provided that every one of these is 
of the same type and form ; and the reason for this is that 
the intervention of a similar sentence does not become an 
obstacle to syntactical connection. As an example we have 
the passage — * yd te ague yahshayd tanhrvarsistha gahvare- 
stha ugram vacho apavadhitt oesa mapavadhltsvaha — yd te ague 
rajdshayd — yd te ague hardshayd (Vajas. Sam. 5-8 ; and 
Sliatapatha Br. 3-4-4-23). Here by the principle above 
stated, the clause ‘ tanuh svdhd * has to be re- 

peated along with e yd te agne rajdshnyd' , as also with yd te 
ague hardshayd ; and its connection does not cease only with 
( yd te ayaJishayu.’ In this example, the clause to be con- 
nected with different sentences, forms the principal clause 
in each sentence ; but it does not make any difference even 
if the clause in question be a subordinate one. For instance, 
in the passage — Clutpatistod pundtu — Vdkpatistvd pundtu — 
devastvd saoitd pundtu— achchhidrena pavitrena vasoh suryasya 
rashmibhih’ — (Taitti. Sam. 1-2-1-2) the subordinate clause 

* achchhidrena rashmibhih’ has to be taken with each of 

the sentences ending in pundtu.’ 

Buhati. Ms. pp, 51b — 52, and Tantravartika pp. 431 el. seq. 
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Section I — Sub-section (2). 

Authoritative character of the Mantra , the Arthavada and 

the Namadheya. 

1. Iu the last sub-section we have seen how the whole 
Veda is regarded as authoritative ; and we have also seen that 
‘Veda’ is the name given to a collection of sentences, which, 
have been roughly classed under the three heads of the 
Brahmana or Vidhi, the Mantra and the Arthavada . And 
the question that we shall consider under the present sub- 
section bears upon the degree of authority attaching to these 
three kinds of sentences. 

2. As regards the Vidhi or Injunctive passages, they 
lay down directly what constitutes Pharma ; 'and as such 
they constitute the ‘Veda’ par excellence ; and as such there 
can be no question as to their trustworthy character. This 
has been shown, in the very definition of Pharma, that 
Pharma is that act which is laid down by the injunctive 
passages of the Veda, as conducive to happiness. ¥e 
shall proceed now to consider the case of the Arthavada and 
the mantra passages. 

3. * Though as we have seen above, Arthavadas are 
of many kinds, yet for our present purposes we shall take 
only the two classes under which most of them fall, — viz. 
the Eulogistic and the Deprecatory. Those belonging to the 
former class are found to praise something — material, action 
or deity — related, directly or indirectly, to some act laid 
down by an injunctive passage ; while those of the latter 
class are found to deprecate something related to an act 
that has been prohibited. Both these sets of passages have 
their use, in persuading men towards the speedier fulfil- 
ment of the injunction, or the quicker avoidance of what 
is prohibited by the prohibition, with which they may 

* Mltn. Su. I — ii-7. 
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be respectively connected. And so far as the ArthavUda 
is found to bo capable of being construed along with 
injunctions, — it is regarded as authoritative ; specially 
as it serves the distinctly useful purpose of helping the 
injunction in its persuasive or prohibitive function. 

4. As regards the Prabhakara view of the authority 
of the ArthavUda, Gadadhara (from what he says in his 
Shaktioada ) would have us believe that Arthaoldas, according 
to Prabliakara, are not untrustworthy, but they are simply 
inexpressive ; as, in accordance with the Aucitabhidhana 
theory, only that sentence is really expressive which lays 
down something to be don"; and hence it is only the 
injunction that can be really expressive ; as meanings of word 
can be comprehended only through injunctions addressed by 
the old to the young. Though this may be true with regard 
to the ArthavUda passage taken by itself ; yet this cannot 
be accepted as the final conclusion accepted by Prabhakara; 
as on referring to Prabhakara’ s own work, the Brihatl, we 
find that the view expressed above represents only the 
‘ Purrapal'sa; and is demolished by the final ‘ Siclclhanta.' 
The Bhntta ‘ pit roapakm' is that Art ho codas are apramana or 
untrustworthy. While the Prabhakara represents the 
4 pvrvapakpi as that they are orlchaka or inexpressive, — the 
opponent finding this a more suitable view to be propounded 
in face of the Prabhakara , who holds tenaciously to the 
Anvitabhidhana theory of word-denotation. The Siddhantci 
or final conclusion as adopted by Prabhakara is that ‘the 
ArthavUda is as much Veda as the I 'id hi itself, as it also, like 
the Vidhi, expresses the Karyata or perf or inability of certain 
acts.’* Though it is quite true that, according to the Prabha- 
kara view of syntactical connection, the Arlhaoadi by itself 
cannot be expressive in the correct sense of the term, — yet 
this can be urged against only such Arthavadas as are 
absolutely incapable of being construed with any injunction. 


* BrihaV. MS. p. 30. 
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Most of the arthavadas, however, are actually found capable 
of being syntactically connected with injunctions ; and as 
such helping by the praise the persuasive power of the 
injunctive word, they serve a most useful purpose by ex- 
pressing the fitness of the act to be performed; and hence 
they are fully entitled to the name £ Ted a’ Says the 
Brihati (MS. pp. 29-30): — 1 cidhyuddesluufva lamjavcujatih 

yato hi kortaryahi-vogavii/ate sa vtdah; asmdchcha 

kartyaoatU-vagamyate. ’ It may be that Gadadhara’s 
interpretation of the Prubhokara view is based upon some 
later work of the School ; and it would be interesting to 
investigate the matter. But it cannot be done here; as the 
only later work known to us at present is the Bijuvimnla of 
Shalikanatha Mislira, of which the only manuscript avail- 
able is found to be wanting in this part. 

5. The next question that arises is thus explained 
in the Brihati (MS. page 30) : — 

‘ Thus then, the trustworthy character of such descrip- 
tions as are contained in the Arthavadas having been proved, 
the question arises as to how to regard those few passages 
which are found to be capable of being taken as independent 
injunctions, as aiso as mere descriptive Art hacudas related 
to, and subserving, other injunctive passages. For exam- 
ple, the passage ‘the post is of Idumbara wood the 

U dmnbar a is powerful; one obtains powerful cattle bv using 
that wood,’ — the first sentence, ‘ the post is of Udumbara 
■wood’ indicates one action, the making of the post with a 
particular wood ; and the other sentence, ‘ one obtains power- 
ful cattle, &c.’, indicates another action, the obtaining of cattle. 
This latter sentence again is also capable of being taken as 
merely a praise related to, and subserving the injunction of, the 
action indicated by the former sentence, — the meaning of the 
whole passage being that, “inasmuch as the Udumbara wood 
brings powerful cattle, the post should be made of that wood.” 
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Thus this latter sentence has all the appearance of an 
injunction ; while as containing no injunctive word, it is 
liable to be taken as mere arthavada. 

Now the question arises as to which of the two signi- 
fications of the latter sentence should be accepted ; both 
cannot be accepted, as that would make the exact meaning 
of the Veda doubtful, and thereby lead to its absolute 
authority being doubted. The conclusion is that the mean- 
ing is not at all doubtful ; the sentence must be taken as an 
arthavada. So long as we can construe the sentences oc- 
curring together as constituting a single complex sentence, 
it is not permissible to find in them many injunctions ; as 
unnecessary multiplication of injunctions is to be avoid- 
ed. In fact, even if we regard the two as independent 
injunctions, the latter sentence would lay down an action 
that would follow only from the action enjoyed by the 
preceding sentence. For instance, it would lay down the 
‘obtaining of cattle’ by the ‘making of the post with udum- 
bara wood,’ which ‘making’ is enjoined by the preceding 
sentence. In this manner also, the two sentences are shown 
to be related, as pointing virtually to the same action — the 
‘making of the post with udumbara wood.’ Says the Brihatl 
(MS. page 30 b) 

‘ Sadhyadoayuragame-pi pramdnatah siddhasadhyatayaiva 
hyekarthavngatih 

In explaining this passage, the jRijuvimala (MS. p. 832) 
remarks — 

‘ Yaclyeliarthavagatih tadunuladannimittankalpaniyam ; 
ekorthah siddharTpo — bhyTipagamyatam, ap>arashcha saclhya- 
rupah, yena parasparasambandhe sat yelca rthavagatih npapa- 
dyate.’ 

That is to say, ‘ if the whole passage is taken as 
pointing to one signification, then sufficient reason should 
be found for such interpretation ; and this reason consists 
in the fact that one of the acts (i. e., the obtaining of cattle) 
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mentioned must be regarded as something accomplished . , and 
the others (the making of the yap a with udumhara wood) 
as to he accomplished ; it is only thus that the two sentences 
could be construed to afford a single meaning.’ 

The Bluitta presentment of the Purvapaksa on the point is 
somewhat different ; by which the sentence in question is taken 
as pointing out the result that actually follows from the 
action prescribed in the preceding sentence ; the final conclu- 
sion is that it does not describe the real result, it is a mere 
arthavadx. 

6. * This leads us on to another class of Arthavada 
passages, — those that appear to be laying down reasons in 
favour of a certain course of action prescribed by an injunc- 
tion. For instance, the sentence ‘ the libation should be 
poured with the ladle, as it is with this that food is got 
ready’ — lays down, in the latter pait, a reason for the 
action prescribed in the former part. In regard to this it 
is argued that, the ratiocinative section of the passage must 
be taken as expressing the mere praise of the ladle; as for 
what is directly enjoined in a Vedic sentence, there is no 
need for the support of any reasoning or argument, which, 
therefore, even if present, would be wholly irrelevant ; and 
in the Veda there can lie no irrelevancy or superfluity. 

7. fHaving considered the authoritativeuess of _ IrthavU - 
das, we now proceed to const lor the case of mantras. From 
the very nature of mantras it is clear that, they cannot be 
taken as injunctions ; — being as they are entirely devoid of 
any kind of injunctive word; also because all mantras are 
fouud, either syntactically, or by direct declaration, or by 
indirect implication, construed along with other passages 
which are injunctions; so if th r nun'ras themselves were 
to enjoin another action, there w'ould be two actions enjoined 


s Mtm.Sd. I — ii — 27. 
f Mtm. Sd. I — ii — 31 to 53. 
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by what is practically only one * sentence.’* Nor are the 
mantras found to contain any praise or deprecation; so they 
cannot be taken as ArthavUda. With all this however, the 
mantras cannot be regarded as absolutely meaningless or 
useless; forming an integral part of the Veda, they must 
serve some purpose, must have some meaning, expressing 
something that is needful in the actions prescribed by the 
injunctive passages. This is thus explained by the Brihatl 
(P- 31):- 

Navivaksitartha mantrah, svUclhyayaniyogasambandhitaya ; 

Svadhyayasyarthavattokta , karye pramUnyabhidhanat Anus- 

thlyamanUrthawpayikataya vivaksitarthatvameva gamyamanan. 
na shaky ate hantum — 

This usefulness of the mantras cannot be in their mere re- 
citation bringing about transcendental results. There can be no 
justification for such an assumption in face of the fact that the 
mantras convey a distinct meaning, — that indicating some- 
thing, in most cases the deity, in connection with sacrifices 
enjoined elsewhere. The mantras are generally found to be 
in the form of address to a certain power or being ; — which 
shows that the power or being to whom the mantra is 
addressed is the 4 deity ’ to whom one should offer the 
sacrifice enjoined by some sentence in the same context. 
There are some mantras however which are not found to be 
indicative of anything related to the sacrifice ; such mantras 
are relegated to the category of 4 ArthavUda.’ 

8.f There is one portion of the ‘Veda’ left to be con- 
sidered : — It is that comparatively smaller portion which 
has been called 4 Namadheya that is to say, those words 
that have the appearance of a name of action, and are yet 

0 Brihatl. Ms. p. 50. 

t Mim Su. I. iv. — Brihatl MS. pp. 38— 38b. This forms the subject matter of 
the fourth p'ida. and as such, by our arrangement, should have formed our 
sub-section 4.’ But the subject-matter is closely a; Hied to this section ; and 
hence we have included it here. 
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capable of another interpretation. For instance, the sentence 
' udbhida yajeta pashukamah * one desirous of acquiring 
cattle should sacrifice with the Udbhid' ; it would appear that 
what is laid down here is a certain substance to be offered 
at some worldly act of sacrifice not prescribed by a Vedic 
injunction, but performed by men in their ordinary life. But 
as a matter of fact, itis found that there is no sacrifice prescribed 
by any Vedic passage where an offering could be made of the 
‘ udbhid ’ — which can only mean that with which something 
is dug, a spade for instance ; and under the circumstances 
the injunction of such a substance would be absolutely 
meaningless, and this would vitiate the trustworthy character 
of the Veda. In order to avoid this, the word ‘ udbhid ' has 
to be taken as the name of a sacrifice, — the sentence 
in that the case being taken as enjoining the particular sacrifice 
named ‘ udbhid ’ as to be performed by people desirous of 
acquiring cattle. 

9. The Bhdtta statement of the Purvapaksa is some- 
what different ; according to which the Udbhid is regarded as 
the ‘ spade ’ to be offered at one of the well-known sacrifices — 
the Jyotistoma for instance (and not at a special sacrifice 
prescribed by some unknown sentence). 

10. * The word ‘ Agneya ’ is another example cited. 
In regard to this word as occurring in the sentence 
‘ yadagneyo — stakapalo — maoasyayam, &c./ it is argued that 
this word also must be regarded as the name of a sacrifice 
(in accordance with the Purvapaksa as stated by Kumarila), 
or the whole sentence must be rejected as devoid of any 
signification helpful to sacrificial performance, the word 
1 agneya being a mere name of action, and not laying down 
anything to be used at sacrifices (according to the Purvapaksa 
as stated by Prabhakara). But the conclusion, according to 
Kumarila as well as Prabhakara, is that the sentence serves 
the useful purpose of indicating, by means of the word 

9 Brihati M3, pp. 41b — 42. 
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c AgneijaJ/,' 1 Agni as the deity to wl mi c the cake baked upon 
eight pans’ is to be offered. As on this point, so in 

regard to the discussions over some other words also, the final 
conclusion is the same according to Kumarila and Prabhakara; 
but as regards the statement of the purvajiaksa, there is a 
difife rence, in almost every case ; Kumarila in every case 
stating it in a specific form, and Prabhakara always making a 
it bear upon the general significance of the passage. For 
instance, in regard to the word ‘ curhi,’ the Bluitta purvapaksa 
is that is denotes, not ‘ carl; i’ in general, but that particular 
varhi winch has been consecrated ; whereas the Prabhakara 
par capo ksa is that the sentence in question is incapable of 
affording any meaning likely to help a prescribed action, 
and as such, must be rejected as altogether devoid of ‘Vedic’ 
authority. 

Section (1) — Sub-section (3). 

The autlnritaticc character of Sr, iritis, Par anas a.nd Itihasas. 

1 . Though like an orthodox Mimamsaka, Jaimini has 
declared in Su. I — i — 2, that “ Veda” is the sole authority on 
matters relating to Phariiw, and is the only source from 
which right knowledge of Phar.ua can be derived, yet, in 
actual practice he found that, by the time that he systematised 
in his srtras the Vedic exigetics, the Vedas had become so 
remotely ancient that they were not found sufficient for all 
religious purpwes ; and the knowledge derived from them 
had to bo supplemented by that derived from other sources, — 
notably the collection of works known under the comprehen- 
sive name of ‘Smri;i,’ and the ‘ usage ’ of respectable men. 
It was in view of this indubitable fact that Manu 
and other writers laid down at the very beginning of 
the Phi. vnnshostra compilations, that the source of the 
knowledge of Pharma lies (in the order of precedence) in 
the Veda, the Smriti, the usage of good men, and also 
self-satisfaction. It was in view of this again that 
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Jaimini found it necessary to devote a special section of 
liis Snip as to the consideration of tlie authoritative character 
of the Smrifi. Says the Brihatl (MS. p. 31 ): — 

‘The Sinrifi also has been accepted by people learned in 
the Vedas as authoi itati-'e and trustworthy ; hence it is 
necessary to enquire into this matter also.’ — 

And in this section .Jaimini shows that ■whenever they do 
not flatly contradict the Veda, the SmrBis are to bo regard- 
ed as authoritative, — but (in order to be consistent with 
what he had said with regard to the Veda beiim the sole 
authority) only in so far as they are based upon, and derive 
their authority from, the Veda. In considering this ques- 
tion, Kumarila has cited a Snryiti text which lays down 
the .lstak 1 performance which is not prescribed by the Veda; 
but Prabhakara, consistently with his determination to 
connect all discussions with the question of the authority of 
the Veda, cites the mantra, ‘ Yanjanah prat but nclanti &c.’ 
which is not found to be used at any Vedic sacrifice, and 
should therefore (according to the Bitrr tpaksa) lie rejected 
as useless ; and hence the authority of the Veda to that 
extent becomes vitiated ; — and the final conclusion is that 
the Smriti has its source in the Veda, hence what is laid 
down in the Smyiti should also be regarded as Velio ; hence 
the Astnka at which the mantra in question is used, being 
Vedic, the mantra is not useless. 

2. It is interesting to note what reasons the orthodox 
Mlmlmsaka puts forward for jusifyiug his doubts with 
regard to the authority of tin' Smritis. Kumarila in his 
Tantnwurtika (translation, p. 105) sums up these reasons in 
the following words: — 

‘Inasmuch as . these Smritis emanated from human 
authors (and are not eternal, like the Veda) their 
authority cannot be self-sufficient. Nor can they be 
rejected as altogether untrustworthy; because of the firm- 
ness of popular trust in them The Smritis of Mann and 
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others are dependent upon the memory of the authors, and 
memory depends for its authority upon the truthfulness of its 
source ; consequently the authority of not a single Smriti can 
be held to be self-sufficient, like that of the Veda ; and inas- 
much as we find them accepted as authoritative, by an un- 
broken line of respectable people learned in the Vedas, we 
cannot regard them to be absolutely false either. And hence 
it is only natural that there should be a doubt on the 
point.” — 

Prabhakara however, in his Brihatl (Ms. pp. 31-31 b) 
makes the whole discussion turn upon the main subject of 
the authority of the Veda. In his introductory remarks 
on the adhikarana, he justifies the enquiry into the character 
of the Smritis on the ground that the enquiry is directly 
connected with the question of the authority of the Veda; 
as many actions that are laid down in the Smritis, and not 
in the Veda, — for instance, the Astakashraddhas — are found 
to be referred to and indicated in the Veda; for instance, 
those shradclhas are enlogised in the seutence * Yanjanuh- 
pratinandanti, &c.’ (Paraskara G-rihyasutra 3. 2.2). And thus 
the enquiry into the Smritis is only an off-shoot of the en- 
quiry into the Veda. Consequently, when the Purvapak- 
sin puts forward the view that the Smritis are not 
trustworthy, he tries to vitiate by this contention the 
trustworthy character of the Veda itself. It may be noted 
that in thus making all adhikar anas of the first adhyaya 
turn upon the main subject of the adhyaya , — the Authority 
of the Veda, — Prabhakara has shown himself more consistent 
than Kumarila, who leaves the connection to be inferred ; 
while Prabhakara emphasises it at each step. 

3. In later classical literature, the word f Smriti ’ is 
found to include the Itihdsas, Pur alias the Sutras — shrauta 
and smUrta —and also the so-called Smritis proper, such as 
those of Manu, Yajnavalkya, Atri, Vashistha and others. 
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In the present context, however, the word has been 
accepted (by Kumarila* and his followers) to include only 
those Smrtis which are applicable throughout Aryavarta 
and to all men. In this category, Kumarila classes —(1) the 
Par anas, (2) the Itihasas and f-\) the Smriti of Manu. The 
other ‘ Smritis ’ — ’those of Atri, Gautama, Vashistha, &c., — 
he relegates to another category ; and considers them later 
on, under sntras 15 — 16 et. seq. With regard to the 
Itihasa* and Par anas, Kumarila f takes a liberal view. 
Direct injunctions are found embedded in a mass of matter 
of a purely descriptive character. These latter passages 
are relegated to the category of ' Arthavada ,’ being descrip- 
tive of acts done by good and bad men of ancient and 
modern days. These are regarded as ‘ arthavada ’, because, if 
the stories found therein were taken as literally true, then, 
with reference to these at least, the injunction to recite would 
be useless, as no purpose could be served by mere descriptions 
or stories ; hence these have to be taken as indirectly implying 
the praise or deprecatim of certain courses of action ; and 
as these stories have been inserted with the sole purpose of 
such praise or deprecation, they need not be regarded as 
absolutely correct with regard to facts. In justification 

of this method of instruction adopted by the writer of 
Itihasas and Puranas, Kumarila makes the following re- 
marks : — 

‘Guided as they were by the study of the Yeda, Valmiki, 
Vyasa, and others, composed their works on the same lines 
as the Veda ; hence it is that we find in the works of these 
men, as in the Veda, many apparently useless stories &c. 
and as those for whom these works were intended, were 
persons of varying degrees of intelligence, and of diverse 
tastes, it was only proper for them to insert every kind 

° Tantrtivartika — Trans. ation, p. 244. The Brihati, like the Bhasya, says 
nothing as to what works are intended to be includedj under the term ‘ smriti , 

■fTantravartika. Translation, pp. 25-26. 
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of matter in their works, so that they might be of use to 
all men Hence it is that in certain parts we find pure 
injunctions ; while in others, the injunctions are mixed up 
with Artliamd't *, — the sole motive for this diverse procedure 
lying in the making of the works attractive to all men.’ 

4. As reminds the authority attaching to these works, 
it is held that some of the injunctions contained in them are 
found to be based directly upon the Veda, while others are 
based upon considerations of pleasure and pain as experienced 
in the world ; among the Arthuoldus also, some are those that 
appear in the Veda, some are base d upon ordinary experience, 
and some are purely imaginary, like ordinary po.-try; but all 
these have an authority based upon the fact of their praising 
enjoined actions, or deprecating prohibited ones. As for 
those portions that are not capable of being taken along 
with any injunctions or prohibitions, some of these are such as 
give pleasure in their mere recitation, — to this class belong 
such descriptions as those of the 'Ga.id and the 
like; anl svn >, for instance, the descriptions of wars, serve to 
encourage the brave as well as the coward, and thereby 
serve a dist-inetly us 4nl purpos * for the kings of men. In 
those cases however, where none of these explanations is 
possible — t’o. inst mce, in tin c ise oc hymns to deities, which 
are not found capable of serving any useful purpose, —we 
assume an ‘ unseen’ or transcendental result. Then again, 
the Purlin ic descriptions of the ports of the earth serves the 
purpose of distiugusiiiug places fit for the due performance 
of religious acts. The histories of families recounted serve 
to different! ite the people of diverse castes, and arc based 
upon memory and direct perception. The details as to 
measures of time and space are intended to regulate the 
ordinary practices of men, and also the science of astronomy 
and astrology ; these are based upon direct perception and 
mathematical calculation. The descriptions of future states 
of things serve to point out the character of the varions 
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periods of evolving time, and also the results of righteous- 
and unrighteous conduct ; these are based upon the Veda 
directly. * 

5. Thus far we have dealt with the Itihasas and the 
PurUnas ; now as regards the Smritis proper, — those that 
constitute the ‘ JDharmashastra — only five assumptions are 
possible : — (1) That the authors of the Spirit is were totally 
mistaken in what they said; — this is rejected, on the ground 
that it is not compatible with the fact that all these works 
are excellent compilations containing useful teachings, and 
also on the ground that this assumption would necessi- 
tate further assumptions as to the foolish character 
of the people who have accepted these teachings. 
(2) The second hypothesis is that the assertions are based 
upon the personal observations of the compilers this view 
is rejected, as it assumes, in the first place, the observation 
and, in the second place, the possession by those authors of 
extraordinary powers of observation by means .:d which 
they could make correct observations in count u with 
Dharma, which has been shown to be beyond the reach of 
the ordinary means of knowledge. (3) By the third 
hypothesis, the authors learnt what the-;.' nave written from 
other persons, — their authority r, 'U~ being based upon 
tradition ; — this also is not accepted ; a in matters relating to 
Pharma, no trust can be reposed upon mere tradition, which, 
in this case, has been likened to an information relating to 
colour handed down bv a tradition handed along a race of 
blind men. (4) The fourth hypothesis is that the authors 
have purposely put forward wrong teachings for the purpose 
of leading people astray; — this involves a number of 
baseless assumptions, — such for instance, as a motive 
sufficiently strong to make them adopt this deceptive 
course, and also that people have allowed themselves to fall 
into the trap laid for them, and so forth. (5) All the above 

3 Tantravartiha — Translation, p. 119. 
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liypotlieses being found unacceptable, the othodox Mimamsaka 
puts forward the view that the assertions contained in the 
Smritis are all based upon Vedic texts. This view necessi- 
tates only one assumption, — that of the existence, and the 
subsequent disappearance, of such Yedic texts as are 
not to be found in the Vedic texts as we have them at 
the present day. For most of the injunctions con- 
tained in the Smrits , corroborative Vedic texts are 
easily found ; but there are some for whom we seek in vain 
for corroboration in the Vedic text, ; and with regard to these 
it is held that Vedic texts corroborative of these also were 
known at the time of the Sniriti-covapWera, and have 
since become lost among the numerous Vedic recensions no 
longer current. * 

Instead of compiling a collection of these Vedic texts 
themselves, the authors had recourse to another method, be- 
cause the order in which the injunctions were found in the 
Veda, was found, in the later degenerate times, to confuse the 
ordinary man ; and so the writers set about arranging and 
classifying the various duties ; and putting them forward 
in a language more intelligible to the ordinary house- 
holder. As in the case of the Itihasas and Puranas, 

so here also, those portions that pertain directly i i Pharma 
or to 31. j, ' em have their source directly in the Veda ; while 
those that have in view pleasure, &c., are based upon the 
ordinary experience of the world ; and lastly, as for the 
stories met with here and there, they serve the purposes of 
the Artjuwuda. 

6. The Prabhahira view of the trustworthy character 
of Smritis does not differ materially from the above, except 
ou the point of such Smritis as are neither injunctive nor 
prohibitive of actions. We append here what the Prakarana~ 
pomchih 1 (pp. 100-101) says on the point : — 


u Sso Ta.ifravlrfika— Translation, pp. 112 — ll*. 
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‘The Smriti texts for which direct corroboration is 
found in the Vedic texts are undoubtedly authoritative. 
Those' for whom such corroboration is not available, are 
inferred to have such corroboration, — the inference being 
based upon the long traditional lines of Smriti writers, 
each of whom drew his information from a predecessor, and 
so on and on to tiim immemorial, from eternity. This 
eternal corroboration of Smrifis is proved in the same 
manner as the eternality of the relationship between words 
and their denotations.’ 

But on page 1 50 — 

‘Those Smriti however that do not prescribe or 
prohibit any actions need not be taken as authoritative. 
For instance, such passages as speak of souls being born in 
vegetable bodies. In all these cases also, the texts may be 
regarded as having meanings other than those that they 
directly express.’ 

7. A.- regards the Angns, or Subsidiary Sciences, of the 
Veda, Kumarila { Tantrcwartika — Translation pp. 119-22) 
says— 

‘ Among the auxiliary sciences, there are certain por- 
tions that treat of things useful in sacrificial performances ; 
and all these have their source in the Veda ; while other 
parts are useful, only in the serving of some visible worldly 
purpose ; and these have their basis in ordinary experi- 
ence.’ 

(1) In the Sinks a, we find the differentiation of the 
organs of pronunciation, accents and such other subjects. 
These have their perceptible use in the recitation of Vedic 
hymns ; while it is upon the Veda that are based such declara- 
tions as that, if the mantra is recited with a wrong accent, 
it does harm to the reciter. (2) In the Kalpasutras we 
find explanations of the real purport of the injunctions 
deducible from the rules found scattered in the Veda. These 
have their source in these same Vedic texts. The rules of 
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conduct herein laid down for the priests are based upon 
considerations of general convenience. (3) As regards the 
V yakarana, the knowledge afforded by it of the correct and 
incorrect forms of words serves a perceptible purpose, and is 
based upon direct perception. (4) The case of the 

Nirukta is similar to that of Grammar ; as it serves to regulate 
the sense in which a word can be correctly used. As 

regards the science of Prosody, the correct differentiation 
of the metres of mantras serves a useful purpose in the Yeda 
as well as in ordinary experience. (G) Lastly, the 

science of Jt/auti? provides the knowledge of dates and 
asterisms, which is based upon mathematical calculations. 
These serve useful purposes in fixing the times for sacrificial 
performances. Astrology, which represents another phase 
is based upon the Yeda itself, dealing as it does, with things 
‘unseen’, and also the future. The case of the Science of 
Architecture is similar to that of Jyautis. (8) Wlmamsa is 
based partly upon the VeV nartly upon ordinary experience, 
and partly upon perception, inference and the other means of 
knowledge ; and like the other main * Aiigas,’ this also has 
been worked upon by a long unbroken line of teachers. The 
Science of E asoning has its use in saving men from unrighte- 
ous paths. Vised upon the Veda, — in its three parts, Injunc- 
tions, Arthavada and Upanisads, — it points out the trend of 
the ordinary misconceptions from which unrighteous conduct 
proceeds, not dogmatically, but in a manner calculated to 
brin 0, conviction home to the sceptic ; it begins with laying 
out the strong reasonings available for the two opposite views 
on a particular issue ; and then after duly weighing the 
arguments for and against each view, it leads on to the 
correct final conclusion. If such standard typical reasonings 
were not available in a collected form, ordinary men would be 
at the mercy of any and every stray person that might turn 
up ; and there would be no standard by which to judge of the 

soundness or otherwise of the reasonings propounded. As 
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regards tlie philosophical hypotheses relating to the origin 
of the world and such other matters, — these have their origin 
in ideas arising from certain mantras and orthamdas ; and they 
only serve to point out the general truth that the gross has its 
source in the subtle ; and the use of all this lies in the due 
comprehending of the relation of cause and effect, without 
which the relation between the Sacrifice and its results could 
not be grasped. The theories of Idealism, of the momentary 
character of things, and so forth have all been propound- 
ed for the sole purpose of dissuading people from cultivat- 
ing an undue attachment to things of the world. Thus then, 
all the Smritis as well as the Auxilliary Sciences are authori- 
tative, — deriving their authority directly from the Yeda. 
In the case of all these, we find two classes or results depict- 
ed — those to appear in the very distant future, and those 
appearing immediately in the present ; and the texts per- 
taining to the former class are based upon the Yeda, and 
those relating to the latter have their basis in ordinary 
experience. 

8. The authority of Smritis in general having been 
established, the question arises as to how we should regard 
those Smriti texts which are found to contradict well-known 
Yedic texts. In connection with these also, as indeed 
throughout Adhyaya I, Prabhakara turns the Purcapaksa on 
to the authority of the Veda. * The PTtrcapakm propounded 
by him is that, as there is contradiction between the Yeda 
and the Smriti, and through this, the Veda upon which the 
Smriti is, ex hjpothesi, based, — they nullify each other ; and 
thus no Veda can be regarded as absolutely authoritative. 
The conclusion is that, inasmuch as the Smriti is not self- 
sufficient in its authority, being dependent as it is upon the 
corroboration of Vedic texts, inferred from certain reasons 
— whenever a smriti text is found to contradict the Yedic 
text that is well known, and has not got to be inferred, there 


* Briliati, Ms. p. 32. 
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can be no justification for tlie assumption of a Yedic text 
contrary to one that is already known, — which would lead 
to the nullification of both the Vedic texts. Hence when it 
comes to a choice between the Vedic text, on the one hand, 
and the Sniriti text — not based upon any Vedic text — on the 
other, there can be no hesitation in rejecting the latter in 
favour of the former. The opposite courses of action laid down 
in the two texts cannot be regarded as optional alternatives ; 
as such option is permissible only in cases where the two 
texts are possessed of equal authority. This is not so in the 
case in question, — the authority of the Veda being direct 
and self-sufficient, and that of the Smriti dependent upon 
Vedic texts that might, at best, be assumed (which too, under 
the special case in question, is not posible). Hence the 
conclusion is that no authority can attach to such Smriti 
texts as contradict the direct assertions of the Veda. 

9. The above facts have been deduced from 3Iim. Su. 
I — iii — 3. The Sutra that follows has been doubly interpret- 
ed by the Bhasya. By the first interpretation, it is made 
to supply a further argument in support of the conclusion 
arrived at in the preceding Sutra, — the argument being that 
the S'tiriti texts contradicting the Veda can have no author- 
ity, as they are found to have their source in the ignorance 
or avarice of the sacrificial priests. The other interpreta- 
tion makes the Sutra an adhikarana by itself,— dealing with 
such Sniriti texts as do not contradict any Vedic texts, but 
are found to be apparently due to the ignorance or covetous- 
ness of the priests. Such texts for instance as the one 
speaking of the giving away, to the priest, of the cloth with 
which the sacrificial post is covered. The conclusion with 
regard to these is that they can have no authority. The 
Brihati (Ms. Page 32 b ) adds that what is denied here is, 
not the trustworthy character of all that may be found to 
have its source in the world of visible effects, but the authori- 
ty of only those passages that claim to pertain to the world of 
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invisible effects, and are yet found to bave their source in visi- 
ble facts; that is to say, the sentence laying down the giving 
of the cloth to the priest has nothing inherently uiitrus worthy 
in itself, so far as the mere giving is concerned ; but if the giv- 
ing be regarded as bringing about an invisible result in the 
shape of ‘merit 5 for the giver, — then its authority becomes 
vitiated by the fact that it has its source in the covetousness 
of the priests. 

10- The above interpretation of the last two aflhika- 
ranas by which many Smriti texts become deprived of trust- 
worthy character, is not accepted by Kumarila, who with 
his orthodox instincts, would not reject the authority of any 
Smriti texts. In the Tantracurtika (translation, pp. 154 — 
63), he has shown that there is no real contradiction in the 
instances cited in the JBhasya ; and so long as there is no 
contradiction, there is every justification for the assuming 
of Yedic texts in corroboration of the Smriti texts concerned ; 
and thus the two courses of action — one laid down directly 
in the Yeda, and the other in the Smrici, — can be reasonably 
regarded as optional alternatives. Consequently Su. 3 must 
be interpreted to mean that— ‘in a case where we find the 
Vedic text laying down one action, and the Smriti laying 
down another, — thus there being an apparent contradiction 
between the two on that point, — it is desirable that in prac- 
tice, we should adopt the course laid down in the Veda. 5 * 
This does not imply the rejection of the Smriti ; it lays down 
only a 'preference for the Yeda ; and that on the ground 
of the latter being independent of extraneous support. 

11. t There is yet another interpretation of the adliika- 
rana suggested by Kumarila : — The Smritis spoken of here 
as to be disregarded are, not indeed the orthodox Smritis com- 
piled by Manu and others, but those so-called ‘ Smritis 5 that 
have been compiled by the later secessionists from the 

Tantravartika Translation, p. 164. f 1 bid. p. 165., 
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orthodox fold. It is interesting to note that the Smritis 
relegated by Kumarila to this category are : — 

e (l) The compilation of certain texts bearing on Pharma 
and Aclkarma by Sliakya, and by the propounders of the 
systems known as the Sakkhija, the Yoga, the Pancharatr a, 
the Pashitpata and the like, — all of which have in them a 

certain support of the Veda based upon the strength of 

certain visible results quite unconnected with the Veda, and 
upon arguments seemingly based upon perception, inference, 
analogy and presumption. (2) Those that lay down 

certain instructions with regard to the gaining of a living 

treating also of certain incantations and recipes for the treat- 
ment of diseases, hypnotism and the like, the efficiency 

whereof is based upon success in a few stray cases. (3) 

The compilations treating of the most repugnant practices, 
and yet classed as Smriti .’ 

12. With regard to Sutras 5-7, there is a difference of 
opinion between Shabara (and in his wake, Prabhakara) and 
Kumarila : The former takes them as embodying an inde- 
pendent adhikarana, dealing with one further instance of the 
contradiction of Veda by Smriti. But as Kumarila 

would not admit of any such real contradiction between his 
( S //iritis’ and ‘Veda,’ he suggests that sUtras 5 and 6 be taken 
as parts of the preceding adhikarana, to which they raise 
certain objections and answer them. In course of his expla- 
nation of sntra 6, Kumarila makes the following declaration 
with regard to the trustworthy character of the works of 
human compilers*: — 

‘ In matters relating to pharma, we accept as authorita- 
tive the declarations of only such persons as are mentioned 
in Vedic mantras and Arthavadas as the authors of the 
sciences .’ — 

And again — 

‘We conclude that Dharma brings about its due results f 
only when it is understood with the help of those scriptures 
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that are recognised to be not incapable of having their basis 

in the Veda Just as we do not admit that knowledge of 

Pharma to be true which is obtained by an improper study 
of the Veda, so also in the case of the works of such authors 
as are known to have conduct against the teachings of the 

Veda, we do not accept these as valid means of knowing 

Pharma.’ 

The seventh Sutra has been taken by Kumarila as 
embodying an independent, and rather important, adhiharana , 
dealing with the authority attaching to the practices of 
good men.* The opponent having cited man}' instances of 
men universally recognised as ‘good’ and ‘righteous’ having 
deviated from the right path, — the author has tried 
to explain away those cases, and has finally come to the 
conclusion that — 

‘ When Ave find that certain actions are performed by 
good men, and we cannot attribute these actions to any such 
perceptible motives as greed and the like, they should be 
accepted as Pharma ; and the reason for this is that when 
good men regard a certain act as Pharma, the very fact of 
their being good men and learned, coupled with the fact that 
the act in no way proceeds from greed or any such motive, 
is proof of the fact that the act must have some basis in the 
Veda; as all good men know that no action not countenanced 
by the Veda can be regarded as ‘Dharma’; specially as only 
those people are universally recognised as ‘good’ who are 
found to be always acting in accordance with Vedic injunc- 
tions.’ 

From this it is clear that it is not all that good men do 
that is to be regarded as ‘Pharma’; it is only what they do 
and regard as ‘Pharma’ that has to be so regarded. 

Kumarila proposes also a third interpretation of Sutras 
6 and 7, whereby these embody an independent adhikarana , — 

* Tantraviirtilcj, — Translation, pp. 182-83. 
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SUfra 6 containing the Piirvcqxibia that, “ inasmuch as the 
scriptures are limited in their scope, the practices of good 
men, devoid of Yedic support, cannot have any authority 
relating to pharma”; — in answer to which Sutra 7 provides 
the Siddiiiinta as explained above. 

It is interesting to note that Prabhakara does not take 
any notice of these important interpretations propounded by 
Kumarila. 

13. Sutras 11-14 consider the authoritative character 
of the Kii'pciiT'S’as. A distinction has been drawn between 
the Snip i f is and the Kdpnrup-a.s on the ground that while the 
latter lay down the rules of sacrificial procedure exactly as 
laid down in the Vedic texts still available, the former are 
mere compilations based presumably upon many such Yedic 
texts as are now lost, and can have their existence only 
inferred; and for this reason, the authority of the Kalpasu frets 
cannot be made to depend entirely upon +he arguments that 
have been brought forward in support of the authority of the 
Smrifis. The Burvapal-sa view with regard to the 

Kalpasu fra* is that they are as self-sufficient in their authority 
as the Veda ; and hence the Bar aha sacrifices should be per- 
formed on all days as laid down by them, and not only on 
the Neic-moon day as prescribed in the Veda.* The final 
conclusion , on the other hand, is that, in view of the 
fact that the Kafpasufias only repeat in more intelligible 
language what is found to be already mentioned in the 
Vedic texts still available, there can certainly be no doubt 
as to their trustworthy character ; but that at the same time, 
they can have no self-sufficient authority ; as such authority 
can belong only to those scriptures that are independent of 
human authorship ; which the Vedas alone are. Says the 
Brihat/ (MS. P. 33b) — 

‘ Kai'achipapadyafe paurnseyafoam anapeksatvam cheti , 
sifMhaiichasya pa nrapajafrani — It is not possible that what 
: Shaiapatho. Brahma na X. 1-5. 
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proceeds from a liuman source should be self-sufficient in its 
authority ; and it is well-known that the Kalpasntra is the 
work of human authors’). 

The above is the interpretation of the Adhikarana pro- 
pounded by Mh aba ra, and also adopted by Prabliakara and 
Kumarila. The latter however proposes three more likely 
interpretations : — (a) It refers to the trustworthy character 
of the Smritis along with the Kalpasatras ; with regard to 
both of which, it having been established' that they are 
authoritative, it is now proved that neither the one nor the 
other is self-sufficient in its authority, independently of the 
Veda, (b) lb refers to the authority of the Angaoiclijls or Subsi- 
diary Sciences — Shiksii, Kalpa, Vyakaram, Nirakfa, Chhandas 
and Jijautis, — with regard to which the conclusion is that 
they derive all their authority from the Veda, and have no 
authority apart from it. (c) It refers to the so-called 
Smritis of the Iliad dha, and proves that these can never be 
regarded as ‘ eternal scriptures,’ and as such are of no conse- 
quence in matters relating to Dliarma. 

Id. We shall take up here the case of the Smritis 
of Gautama, Vashistha, Harita, Sliahkha, Apastamba, 
Baudhayana and others, which have only limited scope, and 
pertain to certain specialised areas and classes of 
men. These, according to Kumarila, are included in the 
subject-matter of the I Inla I, A dhikara ni — the adhihirum deal- 
ing with local custom s {sa[rZ s 15-23). Prabluikara’s Purva- 
paksa is that, inasmuch as the sui/dn passages laving 
down these customs themselves contain such limiting words 
as ‘pertaining to the East’ and so forth, they and the Vedic 
passages on which they are ln.se l, must be regarded as 
limited in their scope ; and thus the Veda, to this extent, 
cannot be accepted as unir-'rsalhj and absolutely authorita- 
tive. The final conclusion arrived at in regard to these 
smritis is that, on account of the universal character of the 
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Injunctions and Prohibitions contained in them, they must 
be accepted as applying to all men. Nor is this view incom- 
patible with the fact that the smritis themselves speak of 
certain acts as to be done by certain persons only ; because 
such injunctions with limitations are found in the Veda also, 
— which, for instance, speaks of the Rajasuya as to be done 
by the Ksattriya only ( Shatapatha , Bra. 5-1-1-12). 

15. The fifth aclhikarana — sutrccs 8, 9 — is another im- 
portant point where Kumarila is entirely at variance with 
the Bhasya and Prabhakara. From the consideration of 
the Practices of Good Men in regard to action, the next 
step is to their practice in regard to the usage of words. 
In different parts of the country, and in different communi- 
ties, different meanings are found to be attached to the 
same word ; and the question arises as to which of these 
significations is to be accepted as the most authoritative. 
The conclusion is that — ‘the sense in which the word is 
used by those persons that take their stand upon the Shds- 
tras is to be accepted as the most authoritative ’ {Sutra 9). 

This is the interpretation of the aclhikarana by the 
Bliasya, accepted by Prabhakara; who says — ‘ Shistaprayoga 
eva- balavan ityuchyate ’ ( Brihatl MS. p. 33). Kumarila, how- 
ever, takes the aclhikarana as pertaining to the usage of 
words current, — not indeed among two sets of good men 
in the Ary a country, but — among the Ary as on the one 
hand, and the Mlechchhas or Foreigners on the other; — the 
conclusion being in favour of the former. 

Kumarila also proposes a third interpretation : — The 
comparison instituted is between the sense attached to words 
in ordinary parlance of the present day, and that in which 
they are found to be used in Vedic passages ; and the con- 
clusion is in favour of the latter. 

Apart from the above three interpretation, Kumarila 
proposes* what appears to be the most cogent interpretation 


9 TantravdrtiJca, Trans, pp. 209-12. 
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of tlie aclhikarana : — He institutes a comparison between 
the authority of the smritis and that of the Practices of 
Good Men; and this appears to be the most natural point 
to follow after the last aclhikarana ; after the establishing 
of the authority of the Veda, we have established the 
authority of the Smritis; this naturally gave rise to the 
question as to which of these two possesses the greater 
authority, when they are found to differ ; after this we 
established the authority of the Practices of Good Men ; and 
the question naturally presenting itself is as to which of 
these two — Smriti and Practice — should be regarded as 
possessing superior authority. What gives rise to this 
question is the fact (proved above) that both of these 
ultimately derive their authority from the Veda, upon which 
they are both based. On this question, the final conclusion 
is in favour of greater authority attaching to the Smriti ; and 
the reason for this is that it is based directly upon the Yeda, 
while the Practice of Good Men gets at its authority in the 
Yeda only though the intervention of the Smriti ; that is to 
say, it is the authors of the Smritis alone who are believed 
to have derived their ideas of pharma directly from the 
Veda ; all later good men derive their ideas, not always from 
the Veda directly, but from these only through the help of the 
Smritis ; so that the difference between the authoritative 
character of the two lies to the same extent as that between 
the character of the Smriti — compilers and the good men of 
later days. 

16. In this connection, sutras 15-32 consider the charac- 
ter of certain popular local customs ; — The idea being that 
local customs, if at all authoritative, in howsoever limited 
a manner, must owe that authority to the Vedic texts ; — 
it is argued that if the customs have only local authority, 
then the Vedic texts upon which they are based must also 
have only local (and limited) authority ; and thus the very 
keystone of the Mlmamsaka’s position — the * universal 
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authority of tlie Veda ’ — becomes shaken. Tlie final conclus- 
ion upon this point is that the Vedie Injunctions assumed in 
support of such customs cannot be qualified by any speci- 
fications of time or place; — firstly because the specifications 
generally spoken of — ‘ in the east,’ ‘ in the north-west,’ and 
so forth, — are only relative, and do not refer to any particular 
country or people ; what is ‘ eastern ’ to one is ‘ western ’ to 
another ; — and secondly because the customs are not found 
to be observed by all men of any limited area; nor are they 
found to be not observed by all men of other parts of the 
country. Says Prabhakara* — 

£ There being no fixity to any specification, no limitation 
is possible. That there is no fixity is proved by the fact — (1) 
that the Injunction does not impose any such limitation; as 
all that an tnj unction can do is to indicate that a certain act 
has to be done ; (2) that the names of the customs them- 
selves, holilka and tlie rest, cannot indicate any such limita- 
tion, as all that they signify is a certain act; -—(3) nor is 
there anything else that could specify the place or time; 
as there are no words indicative of any qmlinj, genus, position 
or place. ’ 

17. The next Adhilcarana — Sutra 10 — raises a rather 
interesting question : — There are certain words, even in the 
Veda, that are not current in Ari/Urarla ; but are in use 
among Mlechchhas or Foreigners ; with regard to these there 
arises a doubt as to whether they should be accepted to have 
that signification which is sanctioned bv foreign usage, or 
some other meaning should be deduced from them etymologic- 
ally, — the words themselves iu their entire form being in this 
case regarded as meaningless. The PTt rvapaJcm accord- 

ing to Prabhakara, as usual, is that such words contained 
in the Veda are meaningless, and that for this reason, the 
Veda in its entirety cannot be regarded as affording valid 
knowledge of Ilharma, — thus vitiating the main thesis of 
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Aclhyaya I, put forward in Slifra 2 ; and lienee, in order to 
avoid this meaninglessness, some signification should be 
deduced from the etymology of these words. The final 

conclusion, however, is that, inasmuch as in the case of all 
words we accept the meaning assigned to it by usage among 
men, we shall be fully justified, in the case of the words in 
question also, in accepting the usage of the foreigners, in the 
absence of any other source of information. Says Prabha- 
kara* — 

‘ For this reason, in the understanding of the meaning 
of the Vedic passage, we shall certainly be guided by such 
usage of the foreigner as is not found to be opposed to any 
Ary a usage.’ — 

As to whether or not the form of the word current 
among foreigners is the correct one, that is always doubtful ; 
but when we find the word in the Veda to be exactly the 
same as that in use among foreigners, we must unhesitatingly 
accept the signification assigned by this usage; specially in 
the case of such words as denote things found in the foreign 
country only. A recourse to the etymology of the word 

for finding out its meaning would be justifiable only in cases 
where no meaning can be got at though the help of any usage 
in any part of the world, —the meaning assigned by usage 
always having precedence over the derivative meaning — 
‘ Yogadrudhirbull ya si* 

18. The difficulty raised above in connection with the 
correct meaning of words leads us on directly to the question 
of the correct form of words, and the rules regarding 
these forms as embodied in Grammar. What bearing the 
trustworthiness of Grammar lias upon the authority of the 
Veda is thus explained by Prabhakarat : — 

‘ The students of Veda hold that all such words as gauh , 
ashva), and the like have definite meanings ; in fact, it is only 

Brihuti MS. Page 33b. 
f Brihati MS. Page 34. 
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when these and other words contained in the Veda have 
definite meanings that any explanation or comprehension of 
Vedic passages is possible ; and this definiteness of meaning 
is possible only if the Science of Grammar is authoritative 
and trustworthy ; as in the absence of this, there would be no 
reasonable basis for accepting any definite meaning ; and the 
meaning of the whole Veda becoming thus indefinite and 
uncertain, the Veda comes to have that untrustworthy 
character which is inseparable from all that is indefinite and 
uncertain. Hence in view of the fact that the correct forms 
of words, and their significations, can be ascertained only by 
the help of Grammar, it becomes necessary to enquire into 
the character of works dealing with Grammar, in order to 
ascertain which of these may be accepted as authoritative.’ — 

Thus here, as in all other Adhilearams, the subject of 
Grammar is considered only as having a bearing upon the 
general authority of the Veda. 

The PUrvapaksa arguments against the necessity of using 
only ‘correct’ forms of words, — and also against the Science 
of Grammar in general, — may be thus summed up* : — 

(1) The word ‘gaot and such other vernacular ‘corrup- 
tions’ are as expressive of the cow and other things as the 
{Correct ’ word t gauli and the like. 

(2) The ‘ corruptions’ are as correct as the so-called 
* correct ’ forms. 

(3) They are not ‘corruptions’; because they are as 
perceptible by the ear as any other words. 

(4) They are all equally * eternal,’ — as in the case of 
these also we cannot trace any beginning in time. 

(5) No ‘ transcendental ’ result can follow from the use 
of the so-called ‘ correct ’ forms ; as the use of these also only 
serves the ordinary purpose of denoting things ; and also 
because they cauuot form the subject of Vedic injunctions. 

* Bnhatl MS. Page 35. Tantravartika — Translation, Page 298. 
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(6) Grammar cannot be called ‘ Scripture,’ because it 
lias not got the form of the Veda, — the Science of Grammar 
not differing in any way from the ordinary explanations 
of vernacular words. 

(7) Grammar cannot derive its authority from the 
Veda, as it does not treat of actions, which alone form the 
subject-matter of Veda proper. 

(8) Grammar cannot be regarded as an integral 
part of the Veda, as is it not found to serve any useful 
purpose in matters relating to pharma, — specially as in 
the expressing of their meanings — the words of the Veda 
do not stand in need of any help of grammar. 

(9) The ordinary usage of words cannot be based upon 
grammar ; as it is this latter itself that proceeds on the 
basis of usage. 

In answer to the above the final conclusion is as fol- 
lows : — Even though a certain word be found to be current in 
ordinary usage, there would be no ground for the belief 
that it has been in use from time immemorial ; it is always 
necessary to enquire whether or not it is correctly expressive 
of the meaning which it is intend 'd to convey ; and it is 
this enquiring that the Science of Grammar makes it its 
business to undertake. As a matter of fact, for denoting one 
thing or idea, there can be only one verbal expression; and 
there can be no justification for assuming endless synonyms. 
Words and phrases are used for the sole purpose of enabling 
us to talk of things ; and so long as this purpose is served by 
a single verbal expression, m synonyms are permissible. 
In some cases however, we hive to accept synonyms, as they 
are found sanctioned by usage in the Veda and the Smritis. 
For the vernacular and other mu-; recent forms of words 
however, there is no such sanctioning authority available ; 
hence there can be no justification for assuming any 
denotative potency in these. ‘Potencies’ or ‘forces’ are 
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to be postulated only when without them we cannot explain 
certain well-established facts ; hence when the established 
fact — in the shape of our talking of the cow, /i. — is found 
possible to explain through the potency of the word ‘ gauh ’, 
which is found in the Veda, we have no reason for postulating 
a further potency for any vernacular forms of that word. 
Then as regards the fact that the vernacular forms of words 

o 

are actually found to be expressive of the same thing as the 
correct forms, — this must be due to the simlarity of sounds ; 
the word * glut ’ for instance, being similar in sound to ‘ gauh, ’ 
denotes the coiv, not directly, but only through the latter 
word. As regards the Science of Grammar, it is true 
that all correct words are present in the Veda; but how 
would it ever be possible to collect all these words from out 
of the endless Vedic texts, unless we had the help of Gram- 
mar, which classifies and arranges the words in certain 
well-defined groups, through their derivation? As for 
the * eternality ’ of this science, it is found as a matter of 
fact — (1) that we cannot think of any point of time where 
some sort of grammatical rules did not exist; and (2) that 
Vedic injunctions supply the requisite basis for all the six 
factors of science — viz: (a) the derivation of words, ( h ) the 
correct forms of words, (c) the injunction of using the 
correct forms thus ascertained, ( d ) the actual use of such 
words, ( e ) the prohibition of the use of words not so explica- 
ble ; and ( f ) the actual avoidance of such words. And from 
all this we conclude that these are eternal, having had no 
beginning in time. The continuity of the Science of Gram- 
mar is as unbroken as that of the making of the Sacrificial 
Post and other such sacrificial things ; just as in the 
case of the latter, the making of an individual 
Post may have a beginning in time, but the Veda lays down 
an injunction with regard to it, — so in the same manner, even 
though a certain using of the correct words may have a 
beginning in time, yet the Veda can lay down injunctions 
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pertaining to such using. Then again, as regards the 
vernacular words being expressive of their meanings, — 
whether or not a word is really expressive cannot be ascertain- 
ed by usage alone, nor indeed by Grammar alone; it is only 
when the two conjointly point to a single conclusion that 
the word can be regarded as really expressive. It is for 
this reason that we accept as expressive only such words as 
are correct, that is, which are proved to be so by usage, as 
also by the Science of Grammar. As regards the corrupt 
words, on the other hand, their expressiveness is indicated by 
usage, it is true ; but it is not countenanced by Grammar ; 
and it has been shown above (§15) that Smritis have an 
authority superior to that of usage ; consequently what rests 
solely upon usage cannot be accepted as true when it is 
opposed to Smritis. Hence the incorrect forms of words 
cannot be accepted as rightly expressive ; the fact that they 
do denote the same thing as the correct word must be 
attributed to their similarity to these latter, as explained 
above. As regards the ‘ scriptural ’ character of the Science 
of Grammar, — even though it is found to bring about only 
ordinary perceptible results, it cannot be denied that there 
must be a transcendental result following from the use of 
the correct word, which could not be brought about by the use 
of the corrupt word, — the authority for the assumption of 
such a transcendental result consisting in those Vedic texts 
which prohibit the use of incorrect words. It is upon this 
prohibition tco that the whole science of grammar is based. 
Being thus based upon the Veda, it must be regarded as 
‘scriptural.’ The authority of grammar is also based upon 
the highest code of ethics : Truth always leads to supreme 
happiness ; and Truth is of two kinds — that pertaining to facts* 
and that to words; consequently, just as the assertion of the 
true state of things is ‘good’, so also is the utterance of 
the true ( i . e., correct) word ; and this latter character of the 
word can be ascertained by grammar alone. 
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19. The question as to whether a certain word is ‘cor- 
rect’ or not having been settled by grammar, the next ques- 
tion that would arise would be as as to what that word 
signifies. This forms the subject-matter of Sutras 30-35. 
Before entering into this question however, it becomes ne- 
cessary to ascertain if the words found in the Veda are the 
same as those used in ordinary parlance; because most of 
the arguments propounded in this connection would proceed 
upon the basis of ordinary experience ; as the Veda itself 
does not say anything regarding the signification of words ; 
and ordinary experience can bear upon only such words as 
are in common use in everyday life ; consequently if the 
words in the Veda were totally different from those in 
ordinary use, there would be no sound basis for ascertaining 
the meaning of Vedic passages, which would thus become 
absolutely untrustworthy. Says Prabhakara * 

‘ It is from the trustworthy character of the Veda that 
we ascertain the purpose of the present enquiry ; and this 
purpose is no other than the recognition of the fact that 
the words used, as also the things signified by them, in the 
Veda are the same as those in ordinary everyday life.’ 

The Pure ip'ilcsct arguments in support of the view that 
the two are entirely different are put forward in the Bhasya 
and the Brihati, in the shape of certain examples of words that 
are found in the Veda in a sense entirely different from that 
assigned to them in ordinary speech. This view of the 
Purmpaksa however is not accepted by Kumarila, who bases 
the difference upon the fact that between the two sets of 
words there are distinct differences of pronunciation, accent- 
uation and so forth ; another reasou being that while the 
woman and the Skit dr a cannot utter ‘Vedic’ words, there 
is no such restriction with regard to ordinary words. 

In answer to the above, the final conclusion is that the 
words are the same in both cases; — firstly, because, if they 

° Brihati Ms. Pago 36. 
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were different, there would be no means of ascertaining the 
meaning of the words of the Veda, which would thus become 
meaningless and hence untrustworthy ; and secondly, because 
the form of the words is exactly the same in both. 

20. From the above we are led to the question of the exact 
nature of the denotation of words : Does the word — ‘ gauh ’ 
for instance — denote the class, or the individual, or both ? 
The ground for doubt on this point put forward by the Bhasya 
is that — ‘while the cognition pertains to the class, the action 
laid down pertains to the individual.’ This same view is 
accepted by Prabhakara, * wdro holds the Anvitabhulhana 
theory, according to which the denotation of a word is obtain- 
ed only through its connection with some particular action ; 
and as each sentence would naturally pertain to some individ- 
ual thing, this theory would appear to lend support to the 
Individualistic theory. The above-mentioned ground of 
doubt however is not accepted by Kumarila ; and his reason 
is that, as a matter of fact, the cognition is often found to 
refer to the Individual also (and not always to the Class, as 
the Bhasya asserts). Kumarila bases his doubts as to the 
true denotation of the word upon the fact that both Usage 
and Cognition are found severally to apply to the class and 
the individual, while works on grammar lend support to the 
Individualistic theory. The ‘class’ or ‘class-character’ has 
been defined by the Bhasya (page 79, bottom) as the com- 
monality of Substances, Properties and Actions ; and this is 
explained by Kumarila in the following words — 

‘At the time that we perceive certain cows, we have 

an idea of a certain character that is common to all the vari- 
ous individuals perceived and it is this common character 

or commonality — that constitutes the class.’ 

The Individual has been defined by the Bhasya as that 
which is the receptacle or substrate of specific pecidiarities. 
The practical purpose of the present enquiry lies in the fact 
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that if all words denoted only individuals, there could be no 
differentiation of rules into general and particular (the general 
law and its exception) ; and thus it would not be possible for 
the former to be set aside by the latter ; — this would give rise 
to much confusion. 

The Puroapaksa arguments on the point at issue may be 
thus summed up : — 

(1) Words must denote individuals ; because if they 
did not do so, no injunction of any action would be possible, 
either in the Veda, or in ordinary worldly activity. 

(2) If words denoted only Classes, different ‘ numbers * 
and ‘ cases ’ of nouns would not be possible. 

(3) If nouns denoted only classes, there could be no 
words expressive of qualities of objects, and thus there could 
be no co-ordination between nouns and adjectives. This 
is the Prabhakara interpretation of the Sutra ; according to 
Kumarila the form of the argument embodied in the Sutra 
is that — it is only when words denote individuals that there 
can be a co-ordination between nouns and adjectives. 

Prabhakara, in his characteristic manner, turns this 
question also upon the authority of the Veda. The 
Purvapaksa, according to him, is that it being doubtful 
whether the words contained in the Veda denote individuals 
or classes, the meaning of the whole becomes open to doubt, 
which vitiates the authority of the entire Veda. 

In answer to the above, the final conclusion is that — 
there is no doubt as to the true meaning of words : it is the 
class that is signified by the ivord, because it serves the purpose 
of actions (Sutra 33). The reason for this, given by the 
j Bhasya and by Prabhakara,* is that, if the noun denoted the 
individual, we could not explain such injunctions as ‘the 
altar is to be built as kite’; because it could not possibly 
mean the making of an individual bird in the altar ; it must 
° Brihatl MS. Page 37-37b. 
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mean that * with brick and mortar one should make an altar 
of the shape of the kite’; and as it would be impossible for all 
altars to be built like an individual bird, the word ‘ shjena ’, ‘kite’ 
must mean the class ‘kite’; and as that alone is the ‘ deno- 
tation’ of the word which is found to be related to a 
sentence, — and here we find the individual kite incapable 
of being so related, — the word must denote the commonality 
or class-character. The Brihntl (p. 37b) adds that 

though all this may be true in the case of the particular 
sentence — ‘ shyenachitam chinvita,’ — in the case of other 
sentences, it is equally evident that the noun cannot denote 
the class- character ; thus then, it being uncertain as to whether 
the words in the Veda denote the individual or the class, 
no trust can be reposed on the Veda, containing, as it does, 
words of doubtful signification. In answer to this, the 
Brihati proceeds to point out that, as a matter of fact, we 
find that the injunctive function of an injunctive sentence 
cannot be accomplished until its words afford some idea of 
‘ commonality ’; consequently all actions must be related to 
that commonality or class-character, and not to the indivi- 
dual; — the idea of the individual, when necessary, being 
obtained indirectly, through the commonality, with which it is 
inseparably connected. This is what, according to Prabhakara 
is meant by the word 1 kriyarthatvat’ (in Sutra 33). 

Not satisfied with the above exposition of the Sidclhanta 
Kumarila puts it forward in the following form —It is the class 

that is denoted by the word ; (l) because, as a matter of fact, 

whenever we hear a word, the first idea that it brings up 
before our mind is that of the class —‘Cow’ for instance— and 
not of any individual cow ; (2) because if individuals were, 
denoted, then, inasmuch as these are diverse, there could no^ 
be any such sin/le idea as is found to be actually presented to, 
the mind by the word ‘Cow’; and even if this were possible, 
it would only be a conglomeration of all the specific 
characteristics of all individual cows ; (3) because in the case 
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of the denotation of individuals —(A) all individuals cannot be 
denoted; as that would necessitate the assumption of as 
many expressive potencies in the word as there are indi- 
viduals denoted by it ; and the conception of all individuals 
being an impossibility, the full signification of any word 
could never be grasped ; (B) nor can an aggregate of indi- 
viduals be denoted ; as in this case also all individuals would 
have to be grasped, which is not possible ; and further, all 
units of this aggregate being perishable, the aggregate also 
would be perishable ; and thus there could be no eternality 
in the relationship of the word and its meaning ; (0) nor 
lastly could a single in livid ual be denoted ; as the relationship 
of words and meanings would cease to be eternal ; and as it 
could not be ascertained which particular individual is de- 
noted, no business could ever be carried on. 

Then as regards the JPurvapaksa argument, — that no 
sacrificial action would be possible with reference to a ‘class’, 
if it were the class that was denoted by the word, — it is 
declared (in Sutra 34-) that all such actions are laid down for 
the purpose of bringing abo.it certain transcendental results ; 
and as the proper agents for the carrying out of the acts 
leading to these results are the substances, what the word 
denotes is the class, not indeed for the sake of the class 
merely, but only with a view to provide the requisite know- 
ledge of the substance, which knowledge would not be possible 
until the pointing out of the class to which that substance 
belongs. 

21. We have thus seen that due authority and trust- 
worthiness attaches to all the more important factors of the 

y e q a) yi z 5 Injunctive Sentences, Arthavadas Mantras and 

Names, — as also to the S myitis, &c. based upon the 
Veda. * Apart from these however, we find in many 

cases that the true indication as to what should be done 
is afforded also by Supplementary Explanations and Indirect 


* Tantravartika — Translation, Page 466. 
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Implications of tlie words contained in Yedic texts. In 
such cases, these also have to be accepted as authoritative ; 
inasmuch as these also serve the useful purpose of settling 
doubtful points in regard to pharma. 

Section II. 

Differentiation of Actions and Texts prescribing them. 

Sub-section (1) — Apurva. 

1. In Section I, Jaimini has described the means of 
knowing pharma. The first sub-section has shown that the 
Vedic Injunction is such a means par excellence, and the 
other sub-sections have shown that the character of beiner 
such means belongs also to ArthavUdns , Names, Mantras 
Smritis, Usage, Supplementary Explanations and Indirect 
Implications. Thus the first section has supplied the full 
answer to the question — ■* what are the means of obtaining 
the true knowledge of pharma ?’ In answering this question, 
in detail, it has also been shown that the true character of 
Dharma belongs to such actions as (for instance) the Agni- 
hotra and the Jyotistoma (directly enjoined in the Yeda), the 
Astaka (laid down in the Smritis), the Holaka (as established 
by custom), and so forth. But in the preceding section, 
these actions have been mentioned only by way of exemplify- 
ing the general principles therein discussed ; and the detailed 
question of the individual character of these actions was 
left over for the second section. Thus the second section 
supplies the detailed answer to the second question propound- 
ed by the Bhasya — ‘ what is Dharma ? — that is to say, what 
are the particular acts that are to be regarded as Dharma ?’ 
Or as Prabhakara, with his usual desire for turning the 
entire body of the Sutras upon the Veda itself, states the 
subject of the adhyaya : — ‘ What are the several texts that 
lay down the various acts that constitute dharma ? ’ — Hence 
according to Prabhakara the subject-matter of Adh. II con- 
sists of difference among the texts prescribing the actions, and 
not among the actions directly, these latter being regarded 
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aa different according to the difference of the texts prescribing 
them. This view of the subject-matter of Adh. II has been 
red-argued in the Sh ust rad/ pika, in the beginning of Adh. 
III. The third question — ‘What are the Sarihanas— -the means 
of accomplishing -of pharma ?’ — is reserved for the third 
section.* 

2. In order to find out each individual act laid down 
as Dharma, it becomes necessary to have some basis for 
proceeding with the enquiry as to differentiating one action 
from the other — from amongr a number of actions laid down 

O 

in the Veda, &c.; and it is this basis that is discussed in the 
present section, where it is shown that one action is to be 
known as different from another when the two are found 
to be mentioned by different words and so on ( see below). 
Then again, inasmuch as one action cannot be regarded as 
entirely different from another, unless the transcendental 
results — apurvas — proceeding from them be also different, 
we have here an explanation of the difference among 
the apurvas also. Lastly, so far it would seem that for 
each act there is a distinct Apurva ; so in order to set aside 
this view, we have the further distinction of Actions into 
‘primary’ and ‘subsidiary,’ in connection with which it is 
shown that it is only the ‘ primary ’ action that leads to an 
independent apiirva, while those actions that are ‘ subsidiary 
tend merely to complete that ‘ primary ’ action to which 
they are subsidiary ; and as such have no distinct Apurvas 
of their own. But this distinction between the ‘ primary, 
and the ‘ subsidiary ’ action is merely mentioned here, 
its detailed consideration being left over to sections (3) 
and (4) ; the fourth section deals with the motives of 
actions ; section (5 ) is devoted to the subject of the order 
in which certain actions have to be performed ; and the ques 
tiou of persons entitled to the performance of sacrifices is 
dealt with in section (fi) ; sections (7) to (12) deal witht he 


“See Shlstradtpiku — Page 193. 
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subject of the Transference of details from one action to the 
other. Thus we find that all the subsequent sections — from 
(3) to (12) — turn upon the Difference among actions, which, 
for that reason, forms the subject of section (2). 

3. Before proceeding with the grounds of difference 
among actions, Jaimini devotes the whole of sub-section (1) to 
what has been called by the commentators an * introduction 5 
to the main subject. This sub-section deals with such matters 
as — (a) which is the word in the injunctive sentence to which 
the apurva resulting from the enjoined action is related 
sutras 1-4) ; (b) Is there any such thing as c Apurva ? ( sntra 
(5) ; ( c ) Division of actions into ‘ primary ’ and ‘ subsidiary ’ 
(sutras fi-8), and so forth. In connection with this last 
subject, the further question is raised as to whether verbs 
are always injunctive of some action (primary or subsidi- 
ary), or sometimes they serve other purposes also ; the conclu- 
sion on this point being that in many cases, where it cannot, 
under the peculiar circumstances, enjoin an action, the verb 
has to be regarded as merely expressive of a certain act, 
which it recalls as being the one at the performance of which 
the passage (in which the verb occurs) can serve a useful 
purpose by being recited. As this is found to be the case 
with Mantras mostly, the JBhasija has interpreted the adhika * 
rana as proving the fact that Mantras are never purely 
injunctive , In connection with Mantras, in the present 
context, the Sutras supply us with definitions of the three 
principal kinds of Mantras.* 

4. As the existence of Apurva must be proved before 
we consider the question of the word to which it is related, 
we shall change the order of treatment adopted in the Sutras, 
and begin with the question of Apurva. The Purvapaksa 
argument against the assumption of Apurva is thus stated by 
Prabhakara t : — 


°See above — Section I, sub-section (1), § 12 and 13. 

f Brihatl, MS. p. 47 b. 
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c The injunction imparted by the injunctive word only 
urges the agent to the performance of a certain action , 
and not towards anything desired by him ; the action is 
something ephemeral, and is not present immediately before 
the attainment of heaven by the agent ; hence in order to 
meet these difficulties we must accept the Sacrifice itself to 
be either everlasting, or bringing about a certain faculty in 
the agent, or the favours of the deity ; and there is no 
reason for assuming any such thing as the Apiirva 

In answer to the above, he continues — 

‘ At the very outset you commit a mistake in assuming 
that the Injunction prompts the agent to action; what the 
Injunction really does is to prompt him to exertion ; and the 
particular action denoted by the root is only the object of 
that exertion. [Thus then, what is denoted by the injunctive 
sentence is the ‘ nii/oga ’ (decree or mandate) ; this ‘ mandate ’ 
urges the man to exertion ; and this ‘exertion’ pertains to 
some sort of action (denoted by the verb).] The assump- 
tion that the action itself is everlasting is against all 
evidence ; the Self also is, by its very omnipresence, inactive ; 
hence what brings about the final result cannot abide in 
the Self.’ 

The above passage from the Brihatl is not quite clear ; 
nor has it been possible for us to obtain a manuscript of this 
portion of the commentary, Jiij uvimala. But the whole 
subject is discussed, from the P rabhcikara stand-point, in 
th e Prakaranapaiichi/ea (page 185 et seq.), from which the 
following may be gleaned : — 

‘ There can be no doubt as to the ephemeral character of 
the Sacrifice itself; it is borne out by everyday experienee. Nor 
can the sacrifice be held to be laid down for the purpose of 
obtaining the favour of the deity; as there is no evidence in 
support of this ; as a matter of fact also, Sacrifices are never 
performed for that purpose ; the deity is only one to whom 
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the offering is made ; and we could please a deity by only 
such acts as could reach it ; then again, it is not possible 
for any deity to get at all the offerings made by different 
men at all times ; specially because no deity is either eternal 
or omnipresent. Nor can we accept the view that the verb 
with the injunctive affix expresses an action tending to 
produce, in the agent, a certain faculty, which is the 
immediate cause of the final result. This is the view favoured 
by Knmarila. * We cannot accept this view ; as there is no 
proof for the postulating of the appearance of any such facul- 
ty in the agent. That the sacrifice produces such a faculty 
is not proved either by Perception or by Inference, or even 
by Verbal Authority, — there being no Vedic texts pointing to 
any such faculty ; specially as we find that the action is 
brought about by the exertion of the agent ; and therefore 
the causal potency must reside in this exertion, — which 
exertion therefore should be denoted by the injunctive 
sentence. The assumption of the faculty in question might 
be said to be proved by Presumption, based upon the 
consideration that the action cannot be the cause of the 
final result, without some such faculty lasting during the 
time intervening between the completion of the action and 
the appearance of the result. But what presumption can 
justify us in assuming is some faculty or potency in that thing 
itself ivhich is found to be incapable in the absence of that 
faculty ; so in the case in question, the Presumption can only 
point to some faculty in the Action, and not in the Agent ; 
what appears in the Agent cannot be regarded as 
belonging to the Action-, hence what is brought about by the 
faculty abiding in the Agent cannot be regarded as produced 
by the Action .’ 

The whole matter of what the Bhatta calls ‘ Apurva ’ and 
the Prabhakara ‘ Niyoga’, is thus explained in the Prakarana - 
panchika (p. 187) : — 


* Tantravartika , Translation, p. 504. 
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(1) The second aphorism of aclhyuya I has shown that 
what the Injunctive Sentence denotes is karya, something 
to be brought about. (2) In the beginning of aclhyuya VI, it 
has been shown that, of this karya denoted by the sentence, 
the Niyojya — i.e. the person prompted to its bringing 
about — is one who is desirous of acquiring for himself some 
desirable result in the shape of Heaven and the like, — this 
person being denoted by the sentence, by virtue of his 
being related to that karya. (3) In the Badaryadhikarana 
(III -i -•3) it has been proved that it is this karya that is 
the direct cause of the production of that desirable result 
which is desired by (and as such, qualifies) the prompted 
person. (4) In the Bevataclhikarana (Su. IX — i — B) the Bhasya 
has shown that this karya cannot be the act (of sacrificing, 
for instance) ; as this act cannot possibly be the direct 
cause of the final result ; nor could it be held to lead to the 
result through the favour of the deity to whom the sacrifice 
i3 offered ; nor can it bo regarded as leading to the result 
through a certain potency in the agent ; and it is well known 
that either the act itself, or any potency abiding in itself, 
does not last long enough to bring about the result. (5) 
In the Apuroadhikaram (II — i-5) we have the final conclusion 
led up to by all the above adhikaranas : That which is 
denoted by the injunctive affix and other factors of the 
Injunction is the karya inhering in the agent, who is 
prompted by the sentence, and as connected with whom the 
karya is indicated ; as this karya is not cognisable by any 
other means of knowledge, it has been called apuroa, some- 
thing new, not known before. The connection of this karya with 
the agent and the action may be thus traced : — The karya by 
its very nature is something brought about by kriti, or opera- 
tion ; and this operation is none other than the exertion of the 
agent. In the Bhdodrthd d hikara mi (II — i — 1) again, it is 
shown that no such exertion is possible, independently of 
some act denoted by the verbal root. Hence what the 
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injunctive sentence denotes, in this connection, is the Niyoga 
or prompting, relating to that act. This act, thus being the 
object of that prompting, comes to be spoken of as the 
instrument by which that prompting is accomplished, as 
shown under III — i — 3. Even though the karya is brought 

into existence at a time other than that of the appearance of 
the final result, yet, inasmuch as it is inseparably related 
to the prompted agent, — in whom the desire for that result 
is present,— and this agent is present at the time of the 
result, — there is nothing incongruous in regarding that karya. 
as the direct cause of the result. This karya has been 
called apurva by the Bhasya by reason of its being something 
new to all other means of knowledge, save the Injunctive 
sentence ; but the name given to it by Prabhakara is Niyoga 
or prompting, by reason of the fact that it acts as an incentive 
to the prompted person ( Niyojya ) and makes him put forth 
an exertion towards the accomplishment of the action denoted 
by the verbal root. This karya or Niyoga is expressed 
neither by the verbal root, nor by the injunctive affix, nor by 
any other word in the sentence ; but it is denoted by the 
sentence as a whole ; all other necessary factors being ex- 
pressed by the several words of the sentence individually, 
what the sentence as a whole expresses is this Niyoga as 
related to the prompted person expressed by one of the words 
in the sentence ( i . e., the word signifying the result, the 
person desiring which is the prompted person). That the 
Niyoga is thus expressed by the sentence is also proved by 
the fact that the general rule is that, that which is the princi- 
pal thing made known by the sentence forms its denotation ; 
and there is no doubt that of all things made known by the 
sentence, the Niyoga is the most important ; for even though 
the final result has all the appearance oE the most important 
factor, yet it is the Niyoga that is really such, because it is 
the direct and immediate cause of the result, and it is also 
the immediate effect of the action performed ; and further 
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because the result also lias to be regarded as subservient to 
tbe Niyoga, in view of the fact that the result enters as one of 
the factors necessary for the making up of the full character 
of the Niyoga. To explain — the Niyoga cannot be a true 
Niyoga , until there is a Niyojya , the person to be prompted 
to exertion ; as without exertion there can be no Niyoga ; 
then again, without the agent there can be no exertion ; nor 
can an agent put forth exertion — and be a Niyojya — until 
he is entitled to the undertaking resulting from that exertion ; 
and lastly, it is only the person desiring the result issuing 
from the undertaking that is entitled to its performance ; 
thus indirectly, through the agent, the result becomes a 
necessary factor in the Niyoga ; this relation between the 
Niyoga and the result being similar to that between the 
master and servant : without the servant the master cannot 
be a true ‘ master,’ and yet it is the master that is the more 
important person of the two. 

The Prakaranapanohika raises an interesting question 
here : — “ Granted that the injunctive sentence — * one desiring 
heaven should perform the J yotistoma ,’ — expresses the Niyoga 
as proceeding from the action oiJyotistoma Sacrifice, and 
as being the direct cause of attaining heaven. But just as 
the sacrifice being an effect, has only an ephemeral existence, 
and cannot continue till the appearance of the result, — so in 
the same manner, the Niyoga also, as an effect, could not 
but be transient, and as such unable to continue till the 
appearance of the result. Thus the very purpose for which 
the hypothesis of the Niyoga has been put forward, fails to 
be accomplished by it. This cuts off the ground entirely from 
under the whole fabric of the Niyoga or Apurva .” The 

author fails to answer this objection satisfactorily. All that he 
says is that the Niyoga does not bring about the result 
immediately of ter in itself comes into existence, because in 
its action towards the bringing about of the result, it stands 
in need of certain auxilliaries, which are not always available, 
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and until whose appearance the result cannot appear. 
This explanation does not meet the difficulty that the Niyoga 
itself cannot, and does not, exist at the time that the result 
appears. He has explained in another place that, it is 
through the prompted agent, that the Niyoja, though itself 
appearing at the present time, brings about the result. This 
however is as much as to say that the N't yoga produces some- 
thing in the agent, which latter something brings about the 
result; and thus this much-vaunted theory of the Prabhakara 
is found to be less acceptable than the JBhatta view, by 
which the action, — -of sacrificing — itself produces a certain 
faculty in the agent, which faculty brings about the result 
at the proper time ; while Prabhakara appears to assume a 
Niyoga intervening between the action, and the something 
lasting that is produced in the agent, he does not call it 
‘ faculty,’ bub which comes to be the same. * In order 

to meet the difficulty, Shalikanatha has been forced to call 
in the aid of 4 Fate’; he says that it is only when the Niyoga 
is aided by Pali that it brings about tli9 result. This after 
all is a very poor explan ibion to be offered by the * Mlmam- 
sanisndta as he has called the followers of Prabhakara. 

Another question arising in this connection is that, 
what has been s lid above may be all right so far as those 
actions are concerned which are laid down as to be perform- 
ed with a view to a certain result ; bub how would it apply to 
those actions which are to be performed merely in fulfilment 
of a duty incumbent upon all persons, without reference to 
any result?, — or to those passages that lay down the non-doing 
of certain acts ? The answer to this is that, in the expla- 
nation of Niyoga, the Prabhakara has brought in the result, 
ncft as something desired by the agent, but only as something 
the presence of which makes a person entitled to the per- 
formance of a certain act ; in the case of those actions then, 

3 Herein lies the only justification for Prabhakara’s views being regarded as 
‘ gauravad-duravantam. ' 
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tliat are laid down as necessary duties to be performed 
throughout life, — any person ivho is endowed with life being 
entitled to tbe performance of those acts, tbe character of 
the ‘Agent’ becomes fully accomplished ; and this is all that 
is needed for the explanation of the Niyoga. 

By Kumarila’s view the Apurva is ‘a capability in the 
principal action, or in the agent, which did not exist prior 
to the performance of the action, and whose existence is 
proved by the authority of the scriptures’.* Before the 
sacrifices laid down as leading to heaven are performed, 
there is in the Sacrifices themselves, in the first place, an 
incapability of leading to heaven, and in the second place, 
in the agent, that of attaining to heaven. Both these 
incapacities are set aside by the performance of the sacrifice ; 
and this performance creates also a positive force or 
capacity, by virtue of which heaven is attained ; and to this 
latter force or capability we give the name * Apurva .’ The 
proof for the existence of such an Apurva lies in Presump- 
tion, — based upon the fact that without some such force 
many Vedic passages are wholly inexplicable. For instance, 
there are many passages declaring that certain sacrifices 
lead the sacrificer to heaven, — the idea being that he goes 
to heaven, not indeed immediately on the completion of the 
sacrifice, but after death. The question then arises that, as 
a general rule the effect comes into existence while its cause 
is still present, or immediately after the cause has ceased to 
exist; but in the case in question, the sacrifice ceases to 
exist at the present time, while the attainment of heaven 
comes ten or twenty years later. This can be explained 
only by the hypothesis that the sacrifice, on its completion, 
produces directly a certain potency or faculty in the agentj 
which resides in him, like many other faculties, throughout 
life, at the end of which it leads him to heaven. Without some 
such intervening potency — as the connecting link between 


• Tantravartika — Translation, page 504. 
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the sacrifice and its ultimate result — the causal relation be- 
tween these two cannot be explained. Apurva thus is nothing 
more than a force set in motion by the performance of the 
action, — this force being the] direct instrument whereby, 
sooner or latter, the action accomplishes its result. There is 
nothing incongruous in this hypothesis ; as every action is 
actually found to set going certain forces, either in some sub- 
stance, or in persons connected with those substances ; and the 
force thus set going accomplishes its result, as soon as it reaches 
its full development with the aid of attendant auxiliaries. 
The whole process is thus briefly stated systematically in the 
Nyayamalavistara : — 

*0) The sentence — “ one desiring heaven should per-* 
form sacrifices ” — lays down the fact that the sacrifice is 
instrumental in the bringing about of the attainment of heaven. 
(2) Then arises the question — how can the sacrifice, which 
ceases to exist at the moment that it is complete, bring about 
the result at a much later time ? (3) The answer to this is that 

the sacrifice accomplishes the final result through the agency 
of the force called Apurva. (4) A further question arises — 
how is this apurva brought into existence ? (5) The 

answer is — by the performance of the Sacrifice.’ 

In all simple sacrifices, there is a single apurva leading to 
a single result. But there are certain elaborate sacrifices 
which are highly complex, being made up of a num- 
ber of subsidiary sacrifices ; such, for instance, as the 
Darsha-Pauriiamasa sacrifices. In all such Sacrifices, there 
are as a rule four kinds of apurva : — (1) The PhalapUrva — 
that which brings about the result directly, and which is the 
immediate cause of the result ; (2) the Samudaij apurva — 

in the JDarsha-Paurnamasa sacrifices, the three sacrifices 
performed on the New Moon day form one group, and the three 
performed on the Full Moon Day another group; each of 
these groups occurring at different points of time could not have 
a single apurva ; hence each group has a distinct apurva of 
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its own, the two apurvas combining to produce the final 
P hold purr % ; and each of these distinct apuroin is called a 

* SamurJaijapuroa; (3) the TJtpattyapnrva — i. e., the three 

apurvas following from each of the three sacrifices forming 
the ' JDursha ’ group ; these three Ap'iiroas lead to the 
Samudayapnrca of the group ; which, when combining with 
the Sam ad a yiipurva of the ‘ PauruarnUsa ’ group, leads to the 
final Phalapurva ; (4) the Angnpurva — each of the three 

sacrifices of the group is made up of a number of minor acts, 
each of which in its turn, must have a distinct apurua of its 
own ; a3 otherwise the act could not help in the final 
Phalapurva. 

5. The general law having been established, that every 
action enjoined in the Veda brings about an apiirva, the 
Sutras proceed to note certain exceptions. These exceptions 
form the subject-matter of Sutras II — i — 6 to 8; — which 
also deal with the distinction of actions into ‘ primary’ and 

* secondary.’ The chief basis of this distinction may be thus 

explained: — Every action is related to a certain material 
substance ; and hence the material has be^-n regarded as 
serving the visible purpose of accomplishing the action. 
In certain cases, the action mentioned turns upon itself and 
imparts an aid to the material ; as for instance, in the case 
of the threshing which cleans the corn ; while in some cases 
the action rests upon itself entirely, its sole purpose being 
its own fulfilment, ~e. g. the performance of a sacrifice. 
In this latter case, there naturally arises a desire in the mind 
of the agent to know what useful purpose would be served 
by the action ; and where no visible purpose is found to be 
served by it, we have to assume a transcendental result in 
the shape of the apuroa. Where, however, — e. g. in the case 
of the threshing of the corn — the action is found to serve a 
distinctly visible purpose, we have no reason for assuming 
any transcendental result ; specially as the injunction of the 
action is quite justified by a visible end. From the 
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above distinction ifc follows that — those actions that do not tend 
to make a. material are ‘ primary ’ actions (Sutra II — i — 7). 
And the reason for this is that these actions — which do not 
serve to bring into existence any material substance, or to 
produce a certain peculiarity in a substance already extent 
— cannot but be regarded as bringing about transcendental 
results, and as such being ‘ primary,’ Those again are 
* secondary ’ actions which are meant to make material sub- 
stances — (Sutra II— i — 8 ), — such actions, for instance, as 
the consecrating of the sacrificial fire, the appointment of 
priests at a sacrifice, the threshing and grinding of the corn, 
and so forth. It may be noted here that the distinction 

of actions into ‘ primary ’ and ' secondary ’ is distinct from 
the subject of ‘aiuja ’ or ‘ shesa ’ (Subsidiary) and ‘ angin 
(Principals; as the former refers to actions alone, while the 
latter is a relationship subsisting between actions on the one 
hand and Substances, Qualities and Purifications on the other. 
This latter forms the subject-matter of section (3). 

G. Having proved the existence of the apurva we now 
proceed to consider the question — Winch is the word in the 
injunction of an action with which the result of that action 
is related, and which would, on that account, indicate the 
difference or non-difference among the <rpU'VU3 leading up to 
the results, and thence also among the actions themselves. 
The first step in the answer to this question is — that the 
result is related to only one word in the injunctive sentence; — 
and the second, that it is related either to the noun or to the 
verb. This then leads to the final question — To which 
of these two — the noun or the verb — is the result 
related ? The answer to this is contained in what 
has been called the ‘ li -aoartluulhikarana, ’ * (Su!ras II — 
i — 1 to 4). That the result cannot be related to the noun 
follows from the very nature of nouns : Nouns are the names 
of things already accomplished, and not standing in need of 

• Brihat, — MS. pp. 44—47 ; Tantravartika, Translation, pp. 473 — 96. 
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any thing else, — being self-sufficient in their denotation. 
That word, on the other hand, to which the main result is 
related, must, as a matter of fact, be something that has 
yec to be accomplished , and as such stands in need of such 
agencies as would help in its accomplishenent. It is only 
Verbs that are found to be expressive of things that donot al- 
ready exist at the time, but have got to be accomplished with the 
help of certain agencies. And inasmuch as the Apurva also is 
something that is yet to be accomplished, it is to the Verb 
that it must be closely related. 

As to how the Apurva is related to the verb, this may 
be thus explained : — Every verb in an injunctive sentence is 
found to be made up of a verbal root and the injunctive 
affix. This affix denotes what has been called ‘ vidhi ’ or, 
more technically, ‘ bhavana’, by which is meant the activity of 
the agent towards a. certain course of action. That is to say, 
the injunctive affix in the word ‘yajeta’ signifies 
that ‘the agent must put forth bis effort towards a definite 
end.’ This is what has been called the * Arthl bhavana' ; 
while the factor of prompting that accompanies the injunc- 
tive is called the ‘ Shabdl bhavana.’ But in the present 
connection it is the Artfu bhavana that concerns us. 

As soon as we have realised the above import of the 
bhao ma, we are confronted by the following three questions — 
(l) what is it that is to be accomplished by the effort of tho 
agent ? ,(2) by what is it to be accomplished? and (3) how 
is it to be accomplished ? (1) As for the first question it 

naturally follows that it is the desirable result mentioned in 
the sentence that has to be accomplished ; as regards the 
second , the answer is supplied by the particular action 
expressed by the verbal root in connection with which the 
injunctive affix appears , — in the case of the word ‘yajeta \ 
the action of Yaga, Sacrifice, denoted by the root ‘ yaji and 
lastly, as regards the thi>d question, the answer is supplied 
by the details of procedure laid down in the Veda in con- 
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nection with the action. Thus it is to the verb alone that the 
result can be related , — both grammatically and materially ; 
and hence it is the injunctive verb alone that can show 
whether or not any two apurvas are different ; and from this 
it would follow as a corrollary if any two actions 
expressed by the two verbs are one and the same or 
different. * 

This leads us on to the main subject of the section — the 
Difference among Actions. 

Section (2) — Sub-section (2). 

Difference among Actions. 

1. Before proceeding with the question of what 
differentiates one action and apurva from another, we shall 
explain the different kinds of action. + I. The first division 
of actions is into —(1) Laukika — w ’rldly, and (2) 
Vaidika — Vedic, pertaining mainly to the other world. TI. 
Vedic Actions are classed under three heads: — (1) Positive 
or Action Proper, the performance of an act, (2) Negative, 
or Avoidance of an act, (3) Positive-Negative, or Partaking 
of the character of both Performance and Avoidance, also 
ealled * Paryudasa.’ Another division of Vedic Actions 
is into — (1) Gunakxrma or Secondary (Auxiliary) Action, 
and (2) Pradhana or Artha-lcanna or Primary action. III. 
Of Positive Actions the three main divisions are into the 
three kinds of * Sacrifice’ —(1) ‘ Yaga ’ Sacrifice Proper, the 
offering of a certain substance to a deity, (2) ‘ Homa ’offering 
of the substance into fire or water, and (3) Dana — the waiving 
of one’s own proprietary right over a thing in favour of 
another person. J Katyayana§ draws a further distinction 

• In connection with the Shabdi bhdvand, what is accomplished is the activity 
of the agent ; it is accomplished by the injunctive word in the Veda ; and by means of 
the idea of the excellence of the activity afforded by the Arthavdda passages. 

t ilimamsUbCilaprakasha , pp. 81 et. seq. 

+ See last chapter, on ‘ Sacrifice.’ Mem. Su, IV — ii — 28. 

§ Shrauta-Sutra, 1-27, 28. 
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between Yaga and Eoma, — the former being that in which 
the offering is made by a man standing and pronouncing the 
syllable ‘vasat’ at the end of the mantra, while in the Homa 
the man is sitting and pronounces the syllable ‘ svahad 
Positive Action is divided into another three classes, by the 
followers of Kumarila (specially by Parthasarathi Mishra) : — 
(1) Kratoartha — accomplishing something tending to the 
fulfilment of the Sacrifice, for instance, all Subsidiary Ac- 
tions, called * gumJcarma,’ (2) Purmartha — accomplishing 
something desired by the agent, for instance, all Primary 
Actions, also called 4 Arthakarma ,’ that which produces the 
Apurva directly ; and (8) those that are neither Kratvartha nor 
Purusdrtha, for instance, the Agnylidhana. These three 
divisions have been mentioned by Parthasarathi in the 
Tantraratna, under the adhikarana on Draoyarj ana.* Prabha- 
kara however accepts only the first two of these ; nor i3 
there any authority for the third division, either in the 
JBhasya or the Vadika. The two-fold classification, as 
accepter! by Shabara as well as by Prabhakara and Kumarila, 
is based upon the authority of the Sutra itself. IV. The 
Krai earth' Action is divided into — (1) Aradupakdraka — 
helping the Sacrifice indirectly, through distinct subsidiary 
a purr as , — >\g. the Praynjas ; and (2) the Sannipattyopa- 
kar-ilca, helping the Sacrifice directly. V. The Sannipa- 
ttynpakarakn Action is of three kinds : — (1) that which fulfils 
a visible purpose ; (2) that which accomplishes an invisible 
or transcendental purpose ; and (3) that which fulfils both 
visible and invisible ends. The first of these again is of 
two kinds — ( a ) that which brings about something visible 
in substances to be used at the Sacrifice, and (b) that which 
effects some visible result in that which has been used, — this 
latter action being called 4 Pratipa tlikarma.’ The second kind 
of the San n ipat tyopakdra k a is also of three kinds: — (1) 
That which affects the substance that has been used — e. g., 


•Mlm. Su. IV — i — (Fourth Varndka). 
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the burning up of the substances out of which the offerings 
have been made ; (2) That which affects the substance to be 
used — e. g. the sprinkling of water over the Corn; and (3) 
that which is performed and affects the substance at the time 
that it is being used, — e.g. the offering of the cake without 
turning the vessel. Another division of the Krapartha 
Action is into the following' four kinds: — (1; t b/atti or 
Productive Action — e.g. the kneading of the dough, which 
produces the cake ; (2) Prapti or Approaching, — e. g. the 
milking of the cow, whereby the milk is got at; (3) 
Vilcriti or Modificatory,— e. g. the threshing of the corn, which 
changes its shape ; and (4) Samskriti or Purificatory,— e. g. 
the sprinking of water over the corn. 

Another classfication of Vedic Actions is into the 
following four classes: — -(1) Prakriti or Archetypal, — e.g. 
the Agnihotra ; (2) Vilcriti or Ectypal,— e. g. the Mu so gnihotra ; 
(3) Prakriti — Vilcriti, partaking of the character of both, — e.g ^ 
the Agnlsomlya, the Suvanlya and the like, the former being 
the ectype of the JDarshapurnamasa, but the archetype of the 
Savanlya (see J Tim. Su. VIII — i — 1-1) ; and (4) That which is 
neither archetypal nor ectypal,— e. g. the I)arvilwma ; that this 
is neither the one nor the other has been explained in the 
last adhikaranct of the VIII adhyaya of Mim. Su. 

The most well-known classification of Vedic actions is 
into — (I) Nitya, Absolutely Necessary, — e. g. the performance 
of the daily Sanclhya ; (2) Naimittika, Necessary but for 
certain specified occasions, — e. g. the performance of the Jyntis 
sacrifices on the advent of spring (see Aim. Su. VI) ; and (3) 
Kamya, Performed for a specific worldly end, — e.g. the Karirl 
sacrifice, performed for obtaining rain. 

The above are the main divisions of the Positive Action. 
The Negative Action — • Cessation from Activity, or Non- 
performance — is of two kirds: — (1) Kratvartha , — e. g. the 
non-holding of the Sodashin vessels at the Atiratra sacrifice; 
and (2) Purusartha — e. g. the non-killing of animals. 
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The third kind of action, — which is neither Positive nor 
Negative — is also of two kinds : — (1) Kratvartha , — e. g. the 
reciting of the ‘ ypyajamaha ’ hymns at the performance of 
the main sacrifice, and their non-reciting at the AnuyUjas. 
and (2) Pur mar [ha, — e. g. the vow to not see the rising one. 

2. Having explained the more important divisions 
of Action, we shall now turn our attention to the main question 
of the Section — what are the means by which we ascertain 
the difference or non-difference among actions ? There are 
six means of ascertaining the fact that one action is different 
from another * : — 

(1) Difference in words — when two actions are found to 
be mentioned by two distinct words, there is no doubt that 
they are intended to be regarded as entirely distinct ; specially 
so when the difference is between the verbs, the roots where- 
of are directly expressive of the action. ‘As the Niyoga or 
Apurva is related to the verb, as shown above, we must 
accept as many distinct apurvas, and hence actions, as there 
are verbs in the sentence’ — says the Brihatl (page 52 b). 

(2) Repetition — When the verb is found to be repeated — 
e.g. in the passage ‘ Samidho yajati, tanunapatam yajati , &c., 
&c.’ t — each ‘yajati' is regarded as mentioning a distinct 
sacrifice. 

(3) Mention of number — when it is distinctly laid down 
that there should be * three libations,’ each of these three 
must be regarded as a distinct action. 

(4) Difference of names — in the passage ‘esa vishva- 
jyotih esa sarcaj yotih, &c.,’ — it is clear that each of the names 
‘ vishvaj yotih’ and ‘ sarvaj yotih ’ pertains to a distinct action. 

(5) Difference of material — The sentence * Vaishvadevl 
amiksa ’ speaks of the offering of the amiksa to the Vishve- 

® .11 1 m dmsd pa ri hh d fa — Page 45. M : matusO-Sfitra — Atlhyaya II, Padas 2 and 3 
f A passage referiiug to certain offerings to the Seasons , — occurring in the Sha_ 
tapatha-Brahmana 1. 5. 3. 9 et seq- 
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devas ; and the sentence ‘ Vajibhyo vTijinam ’ similarly speaks 
of the offering of the vagina to the Vajins ; and from this it is 
clear that the offering;' of the Amiksa is one action and that of 
the Vajina another. 

(6) Difference of context — we find the sentence * Upasad- 
bhishcharitoU masamagnihotranj ultofi,’ — ‘ Having performed 
the Vpasacl sacrifices, one performs the Masugnihotra,’ — in 
a context entirely different from that of the ordinary 
Agnihotra ; and this fact shows that the Masugnihotra Sacri- 
fice herein laid down is an action that is entirely different 
from the ordinary Agnihotra, — even though the details of the 

two sacrifices are entirelv* alike. In this connection the 

«/ 

Mimamsu-Sut ra (Adhyaya II, Pada 4, Sutras 8 to 82) raises 
the question as to whether or not the ‘ Agnihotra ’ mentioned 
in a passage of the Maclhi/andina Rescension of the Yajurveda 
is the same as that mentioned in a passage of the Kanva 
Rescension ; and the final conclusion is that the two are one 
and the same ; mentioned in different Rescensions for different 
sets of readers. It is only when actions are mentioned in 
different contexts of the same rescensional text that they are 
to be regarded as different. 

Section (3) — Sub-Section (1). 

Mutual Superviency among Actions. 

1. The difference among actions having been establish- 
ed, the next question that arises is — is each and every action 
expressed by verbs occurring in the Yedic texts an inde- 
pendent act by itself, bringing into existence a distinct 
Apurva ? — or, are some subordinate to, and subserve the 
various purposes of, some others ? — and if the latter, — what 
actions are subservient to what ? Though this is what 

forms the main subject of section (3), yet it will be shown 
here that it is not only actions that are subservient or subsid- 
iary to actions, but that under the word ‘ subsidiary’ — 
,shesa,’ ‘ ahgaf ‘ ashrita ’ — are also included Substances and 
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their properties. The consideration of this point is all the 
more important, as the subject-matter of all the rest of the 
Sutra s (sections 4 to 12) are, directly or indirectly, based 
npon this relationship of the ‘ principal’ and ‘subsidiary’ 
among actions, as says Kumarila* — 

wr, i 

2. The ‘ Subsidiary’ — ‘ Shesa ’ — is defined as that 
which is for the sake of another (III — i — 2) ; that is 
to say, that which is indicated by direct assertion, &c. 
as aiding some action towards the fulfilment of its ApTtrva ; 
this latter qualification being necessary in order to preclude 
mere verbal relationship. This being for the sake of another 
does not necessarily in itself imply that the Subsidiary 
should in some way help the Principal ; but such help is 
assumed on the strength of Presumption. For instance, in 
the case of the action of sprinkling water on the corn, the 
fact of its having been laid down in connection with a sacrifice 
leads to the presumption that it must accord some help to 
that sacrifice. Similarly in the case of the Prayajas, laid 
down in connection with the JDarshapurnaniusa sacrifice, we 
find that these latter stand in need of some help ; and also 
that there are certain other actions laid down (in the shape 
of the Prayajas), which stand in need of some other action 
to which they could accord help ; and this mutual need leads 
us to the presumption that the Prayajas subserve the 
JjarshcipTirnamasa. 

3. Before proceeding further we shall stop a while to 
discuss a question that has led to some confusion in the 
min ds of all students of Pnroa mimamsa. In the Mimamsa- 
sutra, II — i — 7, 8, we have a division of actions into ‘pri- 
mary ’ and ‘ secondary,’ the two Sutras providing us with 


° Tantrarurtika — Text, p. C55 anil 660. 
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the definitions of the two kinds. The question arises — ‘ Inas- 
much as the ‘ secondary ’ action will be necessarily subservient 
to the ' primary,’ where is the use of raising the question at 
all, in adhyaya III ?’ 

There are two answers to this question : — (1) that the 
Sutras in adhyaya II have taken note of. actions only, and 
those also only such as are actually found to fulfill only visible 
ends ; while the third adhyaya. takes up, not only all actions — 
serving visible as well as invisible ends — but substances , 
mantras and such other details also. This answer is 

rejected by Kumarila* on the ground that, in that case, the 
subject of adhyaya II would be only a part of what is dealt 
with in adhyaya III; the answer that he proposes is as 
follows : — (2) that the actions mentioned in the second 
adhyaya — the threshing of the corn for instance, — are 
‘ subservient ’ can be ascertained only from what the Sutras 
say in the third adhyaya ; what has been said in the second 
adhyaya therefore is only this, that those actions cannot be 
regarded as leading to an apurva , for the simple reason that 
they are found to accomplish only visible purposes ; * and 
under the circumstances, if they were to produce an apurva 
also, they would be bringing about two results’ — adds the 
Rijuvimala (MS. Vol. Ill, page 11). 

According to Prabhakara,* the connection between the 
two adhyayas is thus explained : — What has been explained 
in the second adhyaya is only the difference among injunctive 
texts ; that is to say, it has been shown there how two texts 
are to be regarded as different, by reason of the difference 
in their residts — apurva — spoken of in each, and also of the 
difference in the several adjuncts of these ; and as * action ’ 
is one of the most important of these adjuncts, the difference 
among actions has also been explained in that adhyaya, — but 
this last only as the basis of differentiation among 


** Tantracartika, page 670. 

f Brihati page 65, and Bijuvirnald, Vol. Ill, page 1. 
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tlie tests; and thus the difference therein dealt with is 
that based upon the consideration of the connection 
among the words of the injunctive texts. While the 
difference upon which the subject-matter of the third 
adhyaya is based is that of the Niyoga or apnrva resulting 
from actions.* The distinction herein drawn will be 

made clear from the example of the sentence ‘ graham 
sammarsti’ ; here the relationship between the graha (vessel) 
and the trashing expressed by the words is only that of the 
vessel being the 4 objective ’ of the action of toashing ; wdiile 
the relation of 4 subserviency ’ between the two is based upon 
the fact that the washing is 4 subservient ’ to the vessel as 
leading to some other result. * Thus it is found that what 
is dealt with in the third adhyaya is closely connected with 
what has gone before in the second adhyaya. 

4. The answer to the question — what is it that can be 
the ‘subservient’ or 4 subsidiary’? — is supplied by the Sutras 
III — i — 3 and 4, wherein it is stated that the character of 
the ‘subsidiary’ can belong to— (1) 4 substances, (2) acces- 
sories ( i . e. mantra and deity) and (3) purifications ’ (these 
three only, according to Badari — Sutra 3 ; but according to 
Jaimini, also to) (4) ‘actions, (5) results, and (6) human 
agents.’ [Sutra 4). (1) That substances are subservient to 

Sacrifices follows from their very nature ; they exist, because 
they subserve some purpose. (2) Mantras and Deities also 
are necessary appendages to the Sacrifice. (3) Suchyum- 
ficatory or preparatory acts as the threshing of the corn come 
to be regarded as 4 subservient ’ to Sacrifices, in view of the 
fact that Sacrifices need some substances out of which the 
cake and such other things could be made ; the cake, for 
instance, must be made of some corn ; b it no entire corn can 
make it ; the grains have to be threshed and cleaned, so that 
it may be used for the making of the cake to be used at the 
Sacrifice. (4) Actions (Sacrifices) also are 4 subservient’ 


* See Rijuvimala — Vol. Ill, page 3. 
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to their result ; as it is for the sake of the result that the 
action is performed. (5) The result is ‘ subservient,’ 

because it is for the sake of the human agent that seeks it, 
and accomplishes it by means of the action. (6) The 

Human Agent is ‘ subservient ’ to the actions, — being the 
* performer ’ who will accomplish the action, for the sake of 
which, therefore, he would exist. The ‘ subserviency ’ of the 
agent to the action is expressed by the word enjoining the 
act; for instance, of the word ‘ yajeta ’ the ‘Sacrifice’ forms 
the principal factor in the denotation ; and as no such action 
as the ‘Sacrifice’ would be possible without an agent, the 
agent also must be regarded as implied by the same 
word. Apart from this, there are cases where the 

human agent occupies the most subordinate position ; e. g. 
in the case where the man is required simply for the purpose 
of measuring the height of the sacrificial post. 

The above is the view of Jaimini as interpreted by the 
Bhasya ; which quotes the interpretation of the ‘ author of 
the Vritti ’ (Upavarsa), — the sense of which may be thus 
stated : — It is only Substances, Mantras and Deities and 
Purificatory Acts that can, by their very nature, be ‘ sub- 
servient ’ to sacrifices as held by Badari ; as it is only 
these that can never be ‘principals’; and the reason for 
this view, says the Brihatl (p. 6Gb), lies in the fact that 
the Niyoga or Apurva is accomplished by the Sacrifice, which, 
in its turn, is accomplished by Substauces, Mantras and 
Deities and Purificatory Acts, which latter alone are forces 
contributing to the ultimate result. — ‘ To the other three 
things, mentioned by Jaimini, the subserviency can be- 
long only relatively ; for instance, the Sacrifice (mentioned 
in Sutra 4) is principal in relation to the substance, but 
subservient in relation to the result ; the result (mentioned 
in Sutra 5) is principal in relation to the Sacrifice, but 
subservient in relation to the agent; the human agent 
(mentioned in Sutra 6) also is principal in relation to the 
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result, but subs Hi try to such acts as the measuring of the 
sacrificial post.’ ( Shabara Bhiisya, page 211). — 

The meaning of this is that the first three — Substance 
and the rest — are always ‘ subsidiary they are never 
* principal while the latter three — Result and the rest — are 
both ‘principal’ and ‘ subsidiary’ in relation to one another. 

5. ‘ Subsidiaries’ or ‘ Angus’ have been divided by 

Kumarila and his followers! into two classes — (1) the Direct 
and (2) the Indirect. Those subsidiaries which, either 
directly or indirectly, help in the fulfilment of the Sacrifice, 
and, only through that sacrifice, the ultimate Apurva, are called 
‘Direct ’; e.g., the substance corn, and its purificatories, the 
threshing and water-sprinkling, the deity and the 
mantras ; the sprinkling of water produces, in the corn, a 
certain peculiarity not otherwise possible ; the threshing 
helps by removing the chaff from the grain; the corn itself 
helps by constituting the cake ; the mantras help by recalling, 
and consecrating, the deity : and lastly, the deity helps 
directly by being one to whom the offering is made ; 
and unless there is such a deity, there can be no ‘Sacrifice’* 
which is only the offering of substances to a deity. Those 
on the other hand, are called ‘Indirect’ subsidiaries which 
produce distinct apurvas of their own, — these apurvas ap- 
pearing in the soul of the performer, — and which, through 
these apurvas, help the ultimate apurva of the Sacrifice. 

Prabhakara and his followers + proceed on a somewhat 
different line, as regards the classification of Subsidiaries, 
their classification is jnore logicial and exhaustive ; it is into 
the following four heads : — (1) ‘Jati’ or Class-character, (2) 
‘Guna’ or Quality, (3) ‘Dravya’ or Substance, and (4) 

° TantravCtrtika — Page, 675. 

-f- Mimamsapanbhdsa, pp. 16-17, also Sliastradlpika, p. 202. 
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‘ Bhavarthatmaka’ or such things as are denoted by verbs’ 
e.g., actions. The last of these is subdivided into the San- 
nipattyopakaraka or Direct and the A radvpaka ra lea or In- 
direct. That which produces its direct effects in a certain 
thing that is a Karaka in, — i.e., conducive to — the fulfilment 
of the Sacrifice, is its Sannipaffyapakaraka (p. 202) ; e.g. the 
Sitting of the Sacrifice r, the thnnipi </ of the material object 
offered, &c.; these have no ap T >nS''$ of their own, but are 
related to the final Apurva of the Sacrifice to which they 
are ‘subsidiary.’ The Sannipnitt yopakara lea again is divid- 
ed into the following four kinds (p. 202) — (a) that which 
brings into existence a certaiu substance, — e.g. the kneading 
of the flour, which brings into existence the dough that did 
not exist before ; (b) that which leads to the acquisition of 
a certain substance, — e.g. the milking, which leads to the 
acquisition of the milk that existed already; (c) that which 
produces some modification in the substances, — e.g. the boil- 
ing of ghee which changes the solid into the liquid form ; 
and (cl) that which purifies, — e.g. the sprinkling of water 
over the corn, which does not produce any material change 
in the corn, but adds to it something invisible and trans- 
cendental. 

By the Bhatta view, the Sannipattyopaleurakas have 
no distinct apfirvas of their own, — their full effect lying in 
the accomplishment of certain material substances; they have 
thus only visible effects, (see Trantravartika Translation, 
p. 526) and help the final apurva of the Sacrifice only through 
the aid that they impart to the material fulfilment of that 
sacrifice. But even though the subsidiaries themselves do 
not bring about an apurva, it is held by the Bhatta that 
a distinct apurva does proceed from the recourse that is had 
to the particular subsidiary. Says the Shastraolipika 
(p. 203)— ‘ Niyamadristantu kalpanlyam , tad varameleameva 
dristdrthavaghataniyamad adristam hat pit am. For instance, 
the visible effect, the removal of the chaff, for which the 
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thumping of the corn is laid down, can be fulfilled by many 
ways; and so even though the thumping itself may not pro- 
duce an apurva , the choice that the performer exercises, in 
having recourse to the thumping out of the several other ways 
of removing the chaff, does produce an apurva. The reason 
forth’sis that, according to Kumarila, every Yedic injunction 
must, by its very nature, be related to an apurva; and as 
the thumping is enjoined, it^ must be related to an apurva 
but as the action of thumping itself is found to be productive 
of only a visible result, in the shape of the removal of the 
chaff, the apurva to which it is related must be due to the 
choice of that particular method of removing the chaff, in 
preference to others ; and the real reason underlying all this 
lies in the fact that a Yedic Injunction must lay down a 
Pharma; and an injunction that would not have what it 
enjoins conducive to an apurva, would lose its character of 
‘Injunction of pharma’ ; and as the action itself is found to 
be conducive to only a visible end, we must accept an apurva 
proceeding from the choice that is exercised ; it is for this 
reason that these injunctions have been called ‘Restrictive.’ 

The above view is traversed by the Prabhakara in the 
following manner: — In the case of the thumping of the corn, 
we find that the words of the text enjoining it, the thing 
(the corn) itself, the nature of the thing and the action enjoined, 
— all point to the fact that the only result that can be 
brought about is the removal of the chaff from the grain. 
Now if over and above this result, an apurva were assumed, 
we would fall into the absurdity of a single action being 
related to, and bringing about, two results. Then as to 
how there can be a Vedic Injunction of that which refers 
to some material substance that already exists, — the expla- 
nation is that what the injunction lays down does not refer 
to the mere shape or material form of the corn, but to the ac- 
tion of thumping ; and this thumping of the corn in relation to 
the Sacrifice, can not be known by any other means except the 
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injunction; hence the injunction can not be called ‘restrictive’, 
but purely ‘original,’ laying down, as it does, something 
not otherwise known; because what the injunction means 
is that the Sacrifice is to be related to that corn ichich has Us 
chaff removed by thumping ; and the restriction and specifica- 
tion of the particular method of removing the chaff is only a 
Secondary purpose served b} r the injunction, and not itself the 
object of the injunction. This may be thus explained: — If the 
thumping had not been laid down in connection with (and 
as subsidiary to) a certain apuroa (the apurva of the Primary 
Sacrifice), — but simply for the sake of the visible result of 
removing the chaff, which would be all that was meant as 
necessary for the preparation of the cake, — then, inasmuch 
as this visible purpose could have been fulfilled by the tear- 
ing of the corns with the nails also, there would be no 
necessity for the thumping ; while, if the thumping is laid down 
in connection with a transcendental result of the sacrifice, in 
the shape of the apuroa, then, as in view of this injunction, 
the apurva could not be brought about if any other method 
of removing the chaff were adopted, — the specification of the 
process becomes necessary ; and thus this specification is only 
the motive of the injunction. And as for the fact of the 
thumping being related to the apurva, this is not known by 
any other means save the injunction in question ; and thus in 
view of this also, the injunction lays down something not 
otherwise known and hence must be regarded as an ‘ original ’ 
and not a * restrictive ’ injunction. 

Though the Sannipat lyo pakar aka is related to an Apurva 
(that of the Sacrifice), it does not produce any Apurva of its 
own ; as all that the action does is the bringing about 
of something visible ; — e. g., the removal of the chaff ; 
and yet it is a fit object of injunction, as it does, 
indirectly through the fulfilment of the sacrificial performance, 
help in the accomplishment of the final Apurra of that 
sacrifice. That is why such actions have been called 
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‘ sannipattyopakaraka ’ — yagasvarupe eva sannipattya tasya- 
purvasiddhavupakurvanti . This relationship to the Apurva 
is ascertained from the proximity of the sentence to the sen- 
tence laying down the Principal Sacrifice as bringing about the 
apUrva, — and not upon the words of the sentence themselves. 
This explanation is objected to on the ground that, in this 
manner, as the principal fact of the action (of thumping) being 
related to the apurva would not be expressed by the sentence 
itself, the sentence would become practically meaningless. 
Prabhakara’s answer to this objection is that it is not neces- 
sary that every Vedic sentence must speak of some purpose to 
be served ; it is merely a question of facts ; a sentence that 
does not speak of a purpose cannot be made to speak of it. 
Butin the case in question, the sentence does not, as a matter 
of fact, become meaningless or purposeless, as it serves the 
purpose of laying down a ce~tain method of doing a certain 
thing ; and it is only the connection of this method with the 
apurva that is left to be implied by the said ‘ proximity 
and that ‘ proximity ’ forms one of the bases of syntactical 
connection is admitted by all philosophers. Thus the Prabha- 
kara* concludes that, — (1) all Sannipattyopakarakas are 
‘ subservient’ to the apuroi by direct assertion ; (2) they are 
* subservient ’ to the object conducive to the sacrifice (the 
corn) by the nature of their use ; (3) they are e subservient * 
to the sacrifice which is instrumental in the accomplishment 
of the apurva;, by virtue of their constituting the material 
offered at the sacrifice. 

As regards the second class of e subsidiary ’ actions, the 
AradapakUrakas, these are of two kinds : — (a) That which ful- 
fills only an unseen purpose ; and (b) that which fulfills seen as 
well as unseen purposes. To the latter class belongs the 
Payovrata, — i.e., the living on milk alone, — of the sacrificer and 
his wife, during the performance of the Jyotistoma. To the 
former class belong such actions as are laid down by sentences 
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like ‘ samidho yajati which do not speak of the action as 
producing any effect in any of the kUrakas — the substance 
offered, or the human agent — helping the action ; and as it is 
only effects produced in these that could be seen, the action 
cannot but be regarded as bringing about an unseen result. But 
all such actions produce an intermediate apurva, through, 
which they aid in the final apurva of the principal sacrifice, 
to which latter, on that account, they are regarded as being 
‘ subsidiary.’ As such actions do not help in the principal 
Sacrifice in any perceptible manner, — if they were not 
accepted as producing an Apurva — then, in as much as 
they will have been destroyed long before the fruition of 
the final Apurva , they would not accord any help to the 
principal sacrifice. It is for this reason that in such cases 
Prabhakara admits of intermediate apurvas resulting from 
subsidiaries. 

These Apurvas or Niyogas are expressed by the injunctive 
affix itself; and do not belong to the principal Sacrifice. Thus 
being related to the Sacrificer only through the principal 
sacrifice, these subsidiaries do not stand in need of 
the assumption of the fact of the Sacrificer desiring some 
result. This admission of intermediate apurvas might give 
rise to the doubt that this result would necessitate a further 
enquiry and seeking after the method by which these apurvas 
are to be brought about ; but with a view to this, the Prabha- 
kara* draws a subtle distinction between the ‘ anustheya ’ and 
the ‘ karya ’, — the former being that which is recognised by the 
agent as something to be brought about independently, by it- 
self — e. g., the final apurva ; while the latter is that which is 
recognised as to be brought about only for the sake of the 
accomplishment of the former ; and as a rule the question of 
details of procedure can arise only with regard to what is 
anustheya, and not with regard to what is karya ; and thus 
no question can arise with regard to the intermediate 
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Apurvas, which are recognised only as lielping in the accom- 
plishment of the final Apurva. It may be noted here that 
the Prabhakara is rather strict in the matter of postulating 
apurvas ; so long as he can find any perceptible result to 
justify an act, he will not assume an apurva or adrista ; 
Kumarila, on the other hand, postulates an apurva with every 
injunction. Being an AnvitabhidhanavUclin, Prabhakara does 
not accept the law — ‘ shabdl a /ranks a shabdenaiva puryate ’ — 
by which the xtikartavyaia or details of procedure can be 
sought after only for the sake of a result in the shape 
of the apurva , and not for the sake of a substance which is 
already in existence ;* this law necessitates the assumption 
of an apurva with every injunction, each of which, by this 
law, must be self-contained, having all its needs as an in- 
junction supplied by itself ; hence even the apurva, which 
is one of the factors in the bhavana denoted by the injunc- 
tive verb, has to be got out of every injunction, even of the 
Sannipa ttijopa ka r alias, — if not with the action itself, at least 
from the Niyama or choice of the particular method. Pra- 
bhakara, not accepting this law, takes every injunction along 
with all that it is found to be related to ; and thus the subsidi- 
ary action mentioned in the injunctive sentence being found 
to be expressive of the accomplishment of some material, it 
becomes related to the injunction of the principal Sacrifice 
in the following manner: — the apurva of the principal action 
enjoined by the principal injunction is to be accomplished by 
means of the principal action performed with materials 
brought into existence in accordance with the subsidiary 
action enjoined by the subsidiary injunction ; thus there is no 
necessity for assuming an apurva for the latter, — the ob- 
jective of these injunctions resting in the particular materials 
brought into existence according to them, and not in any 
apurva. 

• Nyayamalavistara, page 423. 
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Section (3) — Sub-section (2) *. 

Means of ascertaining ivhat is ‘ Subsidiary ’ to What. 

1. The six means of ascertaining what is * subsidiary * 
to what are the following : — (1) Shruti or Direct Declaration 
in the Veda; — e.g.. There are certain mantras sacred to 
certain deities, which are named * Niveshana Sangamana / 
* Aindrl ’ and so forth ; with regard to these we meet with the 
following declaration in the Vajasaneya Samhita XII. 66 : — 
‘ The niveshana-sahgamana belongs to the Vasus, and with 
the Aindrl one should worship the Garhapatya fire’; here the 
question arising as to whether the Aindrl mantra is to be 
used in the worshipping of Indra, — in virtue of the name 
‘ Aindrl ’ (‘ pertaining or belonging to Indra ’), — or in that of 
the Garhapatya fire, — in obedience to the aforesaid declaration 
in the Veda ; — the conclusion is that the mantra should be 
used in the worshipping of the Garhapatya fire, and is there- 
fore to be regarded as ‘subsidiary' to that worshipping. 
(Mim/Su. Ill— ii— 3, 4). 

(2) Lihga ’ or Indirect Implication. — It is laid down 
in the Veda that at the Soma sacrifice, the juice that is left 
after all the offerings have been made, should not be thrown 
away, it should be drunk ; in connection with this drinking 
we meet with the mantra — ‘ bhaksehi, &c.’ ( Taittirlya Samhita 
3-2-5-1) — called the Bhalcsanuvaka ; in regard to this the 
conclusion is that the mantra is to be used, not only in con- 
nection with the eating or drinking , — as the words of the 
mantra directly express, — but also with all those other 
actions without which the drinking would not be complete ; 
e.g., the taking up of the juice in the hand, examining it, 
swallowing it and digesting it, and so forth — all of which 
collectively go to make up the ‘ drinking.’ In accordance 
with this conclusion, the whole of the Bhaksanuvaka is 
broken up into four parts, — each part being employed with 
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each of the four above-mentioned acts ; and this is due to the 
indirect implication of all these acts in the act of ‘ drinking. ’ 
(III — ii— 24, 25). 

(o) Vukya or Syntactical Connection. — In connection 
with the Jyotistoma we meet with the declaration [Shatapatha 
Brahmana , 4-4-6-16, and 4-6-17-18) — ‘the Rik should be 
recited loudly, the yajus not loudly ’ ; the question arises as 
to what is meant by the words ‘ rik ’ and * yajus ’ in this con- 
nection ? do they mean the Rigveda and the Yajurveda ? or 
the metrical and the prose passages ? In the latter case 
those mantras which are in the metrical form, even though, 
they be mantras of the Yajwrvecla, would have to be recited 
loudly ; while in the former case, all that appears in the text 
of the Yajurveda would be recited not loudly. The con- 
clusion on this point is that the words refer to the two Vedas, 
and not to the passages ; and this on the ground that, in the 
earlier part of the passage at the end of which we have the 
direction in question, we meet with the declaration — ‘ Three 
Vedas came into existence, the Rigveda from Agni, the 
Yajurveda from Vayu, &c., &c.’ ; and as the aforesaid direction 
with regard to the loud recitation of the ‘ Rik, ’ &c., is a 
continuation of this same sentence, there is a syntactical con- 
nection between the two parts of the sentence, by virtue 
of which it is clear that the words ‘ rik ’ and ‘ yajus’ in the 
latter part of the sentence must refer to the Vedas spoken of 
in the former part ; and in accordance with this conclusion, 
the metrical passages occurring in the text of the Yajurveda 
only, cannot be recited loudly (III — iii — i). 

(4) Prakarana or Context. — In the Shrutis we meet 
with the passages — 5 one desiring heaven should perform the 
j Darshapurnamasa Sacrifices,’ — ‘ He should perform the Samid 
sacrifice,’ — ‘He should perform the Tanunapat sacrifice.’ 
{Shatapatha- Brahmana l’d'S'd); we also find that there is 
no syntactical connection among these three passages, each 
being an independent sentence by itself ; and as such capable 
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of being regarded as tlie injunction of a distinct saci’ifice ; 
nor is there anything in the indirect implication of the 
sentences which could indicate any sort of dependence or 
connection of the Samid and TanTniapat sacrifices with the 
Ifarshapurnamasa. We find, however, that no result is 

mentioned along with the Samid and the Tannncipat, as 
‘ heaven ’ is along with the JJarsh up u rna masa ; and we also 
recognise the fact that being enjoined in the Veda, those 
Sacrifices also must lead to some desirable end ; but at the 
same time no such end is found to be mentioned ; all this 
leads to the conclusion that the injunction of these sacrifices 
is wanting in that factor, as without the end to be accom- 
plished, no injunction is complete (see above, Sec. 2). Then 
as regards the DarshapTtrmmasa, we find that all the 
information that the injunction of that sacrifice affords is 
that — ‘if one desires heaven he should perform the Jlarsha- 
purnamasa' , — and it says nothing as to the procedure or 
method to be employed in the performance of that sacrifice ; 
and this shows that this injunction also is wanting in one 
factur, — the method or procedure, without which also no 
injunction can be complete. Now then, looking into the 

two sets of injunctions, we find that, if taken together, they 
supply the need of each other, the factor wanting in the 
one being supplied by the other, and vice versa ; that is to 
say, ‘the attainment of heaven’ mentioned in the injunction 
of the Jdarsh apurnam asa becomes recognised also as the 
result to the accomplishment of which the Samid and the 
Tanunapat Sacrifices lend some help ; and that these sacri- 
fices go to form the procedure or details of the JDarshcipiirna- 
masa. This supplying of mutual need is what has been called 
‘ Prakarana , ‘ Context.’ The conclusion thus is that the 
Samid and the TanunapUt Sacrifices — called collectively 
1 Prajujas ’ — are ‘subsidiary’ to the DarshapTirmmasa . In 

this case, the two sets of injunctions cannot be regarded as a 
single sentence, because there is no syntactical connection 
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amon ■ _±i, — syntactically each injunction being complete 

in itself. (Ill — iii — 11'. 

(5) 4 Kram.a or ‘S than it,’ Order or Position. — In the sec- 
tion of the JDarshnpTiruamlisa we meet with the mantra — 

‘ You are the missile — may I remain unhurt — may you wound 
so and so (my enemy),’ ( Taittir/ya Sam, 1-6-2-4). There is 
no direct declaration as to where this mantra is to be used ; nor 
is there anything in the mantra to show, by indirect implica- 
tion, how it is to be used. But we find that the three sacri- 
fices — the Ayneya, the TJpUmsJni and the Agnlsomlya — are 
mentioned in a definite order ; and later on we find three 
mantras mentioned in connection with these three sacrifices; 
and as the three sacrifices are mentioned in a definite order, 
and the three mantras also appear in a definite order, the 
natural conclusion is that the first of the mantras is to be 
used at the first of the sacrifices, the second with the second, 
and the third with the third. The mantra in question 
happens to be the second of these, and hence it is 
used at, and is 4 subsidiary ’ to, the Upamshu Sacrifice. 
(Ill— iii— 12). 

(6) ‘ SamUkhya or Name. — There are many mantras 
mentioned as to be recited by the various priests at the 
performance of Sacrifices ; no distinct injunctions are found 
as to which mantra is to be recited by whom ; but the 
confusion that might otherwise arise under the circum- 
stances is averted by the name b given to the mantras , — such 
as (l) ‘h a ahxi indicating that the mantra, s (mainly those of 
the liigceda) are to be recited by the Hotri priest, (2) 
4 adhoarijaoa ,’ the mantras of the Yajurveda, to be 
recited by the Adhoaryv, (6) 4 and gal m,’ the Samaveda 
mantras to be recited by the TJrlga'ri. Thus the fact of the 
Han Ira mantra being recited by, and hence being ‘subsidiary’ 
to, the Hotri priest is ascertained by the name of the mantra 
(III— iii— 13). 
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*2. {a) In a case where there is struggle for supre- 
macy between Direct Declaration and Tadirect Implication, it 
is the former that supersedes the latter. That is to say , 
when we have a Yedic declaration laying down that a certain 
‘ Subsidiary ’ — Mantra for instance, — is to be employed at a 
certain sacrifice, while the words of the mantra itself indicate 
that it is to be employed in connection with another, we 
have to accept the former and reject the latter. The 

principle underlying this supersession is that, in all matters 
relating to Dhctrma, nothing can be regarded as authoritative 
except what is laid down in the Veda. In the case of Direct 
Declaration we have it directly stated b} T the Veda what 
should be done ; in the case of Indirect Implication , on the 
other hand, even when its indication is accepted, the course 
of action implied is accepted as authoritative only after, on 
the strength of that implication, a Direct Declaration to the 
same effect is assumed. It is for this reason that whenever 
there is difference between the two, the Direct Declaration, 
■which is self-sufficient, accomplishes its purpose long before 
the Indirect Implication can do its own, through the interven- 
tion of the assumed Direct Declaration. As an instance 

of this difference and supersession, we have the text — ' with 
the Ainclri Mantra one should worship the Garhapatya fire’ 
( Vajasanei/ci Sam. XII. 66); this is a Direct Declaration 
laying down the U3e of the Ainclri verse in the worshipping 
of the Fire ; on the other hand we have the words of the 
mantra itself — •* Kada ca nastarlrasi nenejra sashchasi 
dashuse ,’ £ 0 Indra, you never harm anyone, — in fact you 
do good to one who makes offerings to you ’ (Rigveda Sam 
8, 51, 7.) — imply that the verse should be used in the 
worshipping of Indra. But before this latter can be accept- 
ed as authoritative, we have to assume, on the strength of 
this implication, a direct injunction to the effect that the 
Aincllri rik should be used in the worshipping of Indra; but the 


* Uiraamtii- Sutra, 111 — iii — 11. 
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road to this assumption is blocked by the above-mentioned 
Direct Declaration to the effect that the mantra is to be used 
3 n connection with the worshipping of Agni.* ( b ) Indirect 
Implication in its turn is more authoritative than Syntactical 
Connection. In connection with the DarshapUrnamasa we 
find the mantra , — ‘ Syonante sadanam krinomi ghritasya 
dharaya svsevam kal pay ami — tasmin sldamrite pratitistha 
milunum media sumanasyamanah ’, ‘ 0 Cake, I prepare a 
nice seat for thee, with Ghee I make it comfortable ! G 
Essence of Corn, may thou, with a peaceful mind, take thy 
seat upon this’! ( Taitti — Brahnana S-7-5-2) ; — here 
the words, as syntactically placed, make, of the two parts 
of the mantra, a single sentence ; and this would imply 
that the whole is to be used in the preparing of the Kusha- 
bedding for the Cake. But the words of the two sections 
distinctly imply that the first section of the mantra is to be 
used in the preyxtration of the bedding, and the second 
section in the placing of the Cake upon it. What makes 
this latter implication more authoritative than the former 
is that in the case of the former, before we can assume 
the Direct Declaration to the effect that ‘ the whole mantra 
should be used in the pi’eparation of the bedding ’, we have 
to assume the Indirect Implication, by the words of the 
mantra, of the act of preparing ; while in the case of the 
latter, the Indirect Implication directly leads to the assump- 
tion of the necessary Direct Declaration. And thus being 
one step nearer to the necessary Direct Declaration, Indirect 
Implication is regarded as more authoritative than Syntactical 
Connection. f Prabhakara adds one more reason for 
Indirect Implication being more authoritative : As to how 
a certain Yajus-mantra is to be employed depends upon 
the useful purpose served by it ; -what this purpose is can be 
learnt, — in the absence of Direct Declarations to the effect, — 


* Brihati . — page 78 b. 
f Brihati. — pp. 79 — 79 b. 
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only from the significance of the words composing the 
mantra ; thus then, the use indicated by the implication of 
these words is based directly upon what forms the very 
foundation of the usefulness of the mantra ; the Syntactical 
Connection, on the other hand, indicates the use of the 
mantra purely on the verbal basis of grammatical construc- 
tion afforded by the words, independently of any useful 
purposes served by it. Thus Indirect Implication is much 
nearer to the basis of usefulness than Syntactical Connection, 
(c) Syntactical Connection is more authoritative than Context. 
In the Suktavaka mentioned in connection with the 
JDa^shapurtiamasa, we read — ‘ Agnisomavidam havirajusetam 
...Indragnl id am, havirajusetam'' (Taitti. Bra. 3-5-10-3); as 
this mantra occurs in the Context of the Darshapurnamasa, 
it would follow from this that on the Amdvasya day, the 
word ‘ agnlsomau ’ should be dropped, and similarly on the 
Paurmmasi day, the word ‘ indragnl ’ should be dropped. 
But before this is accepted as authoritative, it would be 
necessary — (1) to assume, on the strength of this Context the 
Syntactical Connection (which is not present) between the 
two sets of words * havirajusetam ’ and ‘indragnl.’; — (2) to 
assume, on the strength of this Syntactical Connection, 
the Indirect Implication of Indra, &c., by the words of the 
first section of the mantra ; — and (3) to assume, on the 
strength of this Implication, the Direct Declaration to the 
effect that the mantra should be used in making offerings to 
Indra-Agni. On the other hand, we find that Syntactical 
Connection indicates that the words have to be retained in 
both cases,— inasmuch as each is syntactically connected 
with the word that follows : and for the acceptance of this 
procedure, as the Syntactical Connection is already present, 
we have to assume only the lmpli ■ ation of the deities and 
the Direct Declaration. Thus being one step less removed 
from the ultimate Direct Declaration, Syntactical Connection 
is regarded as more authoritative than Context. Another 
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reason for this given by Prabhakara * is that what is indi- 
cated by Syntactical Connection is based upon the meaning 
afforded by the natural construction and interpretation of the 
words of the mantra ; while what is indicated by Context 
would, at best, be based upon some construction or inter- 
pretation forced upon the words, in view of circumstances 
outside the limits of the Mantra itself. (d) Context is 

more authoritative than Order or Position. Under the 
Pajasuya we find many ‘ principal ’ sacrifices, one of which 
is the Abhisechaniya ; close upon the injunction of this 
last sacrifice we find the injunctions of such actions as 
gambling and the like. The proximity of these latter to the 
Abhisechniya would indicate that the gambling is ‘ subsidiary’ 
to it ; whereas the fact that the gambling is mentioned in 
the Context of the Pajasuya would indicate it to be ‘ sub- 
sidiary’ to the Pajasuya-, under the circumstances, the 
gambling is accepted as ‘subsidiary’ to this latter. The 
reason for preference is the same as in the preceding 
cases , — Context being one step nearer to Direct Declaration 
than Order (Position or Proximity). According to 

Prabhakara, t the Context consists simply in the mutual need 
between a certain act and a mantra ; so when the Context 
indicates that the mantra is to be used at a certain sacrifice, 
it is more direct in its operation than Order ; because the 
connection between the action and the mantra is indicated 
by Context, or Mutual Need, directly through the Syntactical 
Connection established, through that mutual need, between 
the words of the mautia and the words denoting the action ; 
while the Order, for establishing such a connection, stands 
in need of many more intervening factors ; for instance (1) 
the Order indicates the Mutual Need, (2) which indicates the 
Syn tactical Connection, (3) which last again indicates the 
connection between the Mantra and the Act. (4) Order 

® Brihatl — page 79 b. 
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is more authoritative than Name. The mantra— ‘ Shun- 
dhadhmm daimyaya karmane — ( Taitti . Sam. TT3T) — is 
met with in the chapter known by the name of Pauroda - 
shika this fact would imply that the mantra is to be used 
in the purification of the Cake (purodasha). But the 
mantra is found in close proximity to the mention of the 
Sannayya vessels ; — on the strength of which the mantra is 
used in the cleaning of these vessels. The reason for 

this also lies in the fact that Order is one step nearer to 
Direct Declaration than Name ; and also (according to Pra- 
bhakara)* in the fact that while Order is something Vedic 
or Scriptural, the Name is more or less lauldka or worldly. 

3. In connection with ! Subsidiaries,’ Jaimini ( Mlm . Sw. 
Ill — vii — 18 to 20) raises the question as to whether the 
Sacrifice!’ himself is to perform the Subsidiaries also, or it is 
necessary for him to perform the Primary Sacrifice only, the 
Subsidiaries being performed for him by priests appointed 
by him. The conclusion is that he may have the Subsi- 
diaries performed by others, and yet, as being the prime mover 
in these actions also, the results of all actions — primary as 
well as subsidiary — will accrue to him. 

The rest of Adhyaya III is taken up by discussions of 
cases of particular * subsidiaries such for instance as the 
nature of the ‘ Dratipattikarmd ; those actions that are men- 
tioned only incidentally in the Veda ; the duties of the 
Sacrificer, and so forth. 

4. There is an interesting matter in connection with 
Adhyaya III : after Sutra 9 of pad a iv, the Tantravartika 
has six Sutras that are not found in the Bhasya. There are 
various reasons assigned for this omission : — ( ] ) The author 
of the Bhasya forgot to comment on these Sutras ; (2) his 
comments on these have been lost ; (31 he omitted them as 
they were not of much importance ; (4) he did not accept 

~ Brihati — page 80. " ' 
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them as liaying been written by Jaimini, on tlie ground that 
the intervention of these Sutras makes it impossible to 
connect Sutra 1G with Sutras 1 to 9, a connection apparently- 
intended by Jaimini. This last is- the view accepted by 
Prabhakara,* who also omits the Sutras in question, and 
connects Sutra 10 directly with Sutras 1-9. Kumarila, 

on the other hand, regards the Sutras as genuine and makes 
four adhikaranas out of them. The interception of connection 
between Sutra 16 and Sutras 1-9, he points out, is nothing 
unusual; as we often meet with such intercepted connection 
between Sutras , — s. g. Sutra III — iv — 38 is connected with 
III — iv — 34, even in the presence of an entire adhikarana 
(Sutras 31-37) intervening between them. This omission 
of the Sutras by Prabhakara has been noted by later writers 
also, — e.g. by Viclyaranva in his Vioaranaprameyasangraha, 
(page 4). It may be noted that the Jiij uvimala also does 

not make any mention of these Sutras ; it does not even seek 
to traverse the arguments propounded by Kumarila in favour 
of their inclusion. 

Section (4). 

The* Motive' of Actions. 

1. After the Principal and ‘Subsidiary’ character of 
Actions has been ascertained, we proceed to consider the 
question of ‘ Prayukti’ or Motive ; the question dealt with 
being — ‘ What is it that affords the occasion for a certain 
action ? What is it for whose accomplishment an action is to 
be performed, or a thing to be brought into use’ ? This ques- 
tion follows upon the preceding section, because as a rule it 
is the Principal Action that incites, or provides an occasion 
for, the Subsidiary. There are some actions however for 
which the sole motive or inciting cause is afforded by the 
desirable result ; while there are others, not directly accompli- 
shing anything desired by the agent, which are yet performed 
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for the purpose of helping in the fulfilment of some other 
action that accomplishes something desired by the agent 
Hence the'question of the motive of an action necessarily 
turns upon the question as to whether the action by itself 
fulfills something in connection with another action ; the 
former would be called ‘purusartha’ and the latter ‘ kratvar • 
tha For this reason, before proceeding with the main 
question of Motive, it becomes necessary to ascertain what is 
meant by actions being ‘purusartha and ‘ kratvartha 

2. The ' kratvartha ' is that which is laid down as 
making up the procedure of the bhtivaua of a certain enjoined 
action ; that which is laid down for the accomplishment of 
something pleasing and desirable to the agent being called 
‘ purusartha .’ As an instance of the ‘ kratvartha ’ action we 
have the Prayajas, which enter into the procedure of the 
Barshapurnamasa Sacrifices, and do not themselves bring 
about any such result as the attainment of heaven and the 
like. (1) The Barshapaurnamasa Sacrifices and also the 
results accomplished by them belong to the ‘ Purusartha' 
class, as they fulfill something that is pleasant and desirable 
for the agent ; speciallv as these latter do not accomplish any- 
thing towards the help of another sacrfice, as the Prayajas 
do for the Barshapurnamasa. (2) All material substances, 
also their preparations and purifications, are regarded as 
‘ kratvartha ’ even in cases where some reults are mentioned 
as following from the use of such substances ; the mention 
of such results being regarded as ‘ Arthavad a’ ([V. — iii— I) 
(3) There are certain things that may be regarded as both 
‘ kratvartha ’ — and ‘ purusartha ; for instance Brut hi is, in one 
place, mentioned only as a material to be offered (where it 
is ‘ kratvartha') , but in another place, it is mentioned as a sub- 
stance an offering of which makes the sense-organs of the per- 
former efficient (where it is ‘purusartha.'). (IV— iii — 5 to 7) 
The above is one interpretation of the Sutra IV — i — 2 ; 
by which it is made to provide us with a definition of what 
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is * pumsarfha and ‘ kralvartha . On the definition of the 
‘pur injar ill a’ as herein provided, the Rijuvimalti (Vol. II, p. 
369 ) makes the following observations : — 

‘ Purvsurtha cannot be defined as that which brings 
happiness, as this would not include the Nifya actions; nor 
can it he that to the performance of which only a person 
with some desire would be entitled ; as this would not apply 
to such acts as Vedic Study and the like. It must therefore 
be defined as that which subserves the Principal Sacrifice and 
the purposes of the agent, by itself, and not through being 
employed in another action, and through this latter aiding 
the Principal Action ; — those of this latter kind being 
‘ krai earth ■/ 

By a second interpretation, this same Sutra is made to 
declare that the result of actions, which is desired for its 
own sake, and to which men are, by their very nature, attract- 
ed, do not, and need not, form subjects of injunctions ; as an 
injunction only urges one towards something towards which 
he would not direct his attention without such an injunction ; 
to the desirable result the attention is directed by the very 
fact of its being desirable in itself. 

This interpetation of the Sutra, propounded by Kumarila 
as Varnaka If, is not accepted by the Prabhakara ; as we find 
that the Rijurinala, while accepting all the other three var- 
nakas (I, 111 ami IV) propounded by Kumarila, makes no 
mention of the second carnaka. 

By the third interpretation, the Sutra is made to lay 
down the fact that in such cases as — ‘the water should as a 
rule be f - % t died in cups, but in the milking vessel for those 
who desire cattle’ — the milking vessel is ‘ purusartha’ , inas- 
much as, while the mere act of water-fetching could he done 
by other vessels also, the particular result, obtaining of cattle, 
could he obtained only if water were fetched in the milking 
vessel. 
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By tlie fourth interpretation the Sutra declares that the 
acquiring of money is ‘ purusartlm , inasmuch as it is 
necessary for livelihood ; and it is only because it is 'pnrmartha 
— by supplying the means of livelihood and thereby making 
living possible, — that the acquiring of money can help the 
performance of sacrifices also; as unless the man lives, he 
cannot perform any sacrifices. 

3. As regards ‘Motive’ that which is 'purnsurtlia' 
contains its own motive within itself; whereas that which 
is ‘ kratvartha ’ would have its motive in that particular 
action towards whose accomplishment it litlpsq or of whose 
procedure it forms a part. It is with the Satrci IV — i— 21 
that Jaimini begins to consider in detail the question as to 
what is the ‘ motive ’ of what. We shall cite here only one 
instance, in order to -how the method of reasoning adopted. 
We have the declaration that ‘ when curd is put in hot milk, 
there is found the aniik-ja (the solid curdled pieces) which 
is for the Vishvedevas ; and the vujina (the liquid let loose) 
is for the Vajins’ . The question arising as to whether 
it is the Amiksa or the Vujina that forms the motive of the 
action of putting curd into hot milk, the conclusion is that 
it is the former, the latter follows only incidentally, days 
the Bril tail (page 93 b) : — 

1 The action is not for the accomplishment of the 
Vagina , — ■which is found to be brought about by something 
else, — here it is the amikrn for the sake of which the action 
is principally done. ’ 

4. The whole of pada i, and also the greater portion 
of pada ii, contain discussions as to the ‘ motive ’ of actions, 
and towards the end of pada ii, some actions are noted wdiich 
have no ‘ motive’ , but are performed only for the sake of 
setting aside things that have been used, — e.g., the removal 
of the horn that, during the Sacrifice, has been held by the 
Sacrificer in his hand (IV — ii — 19) . 
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4. In course of the enquiry as to the ‘ motive ’ of ac- 
tions, we find that there are some actions which are enjoined, 
and yet they neither effectively help some other actions, 
nor lead to any desirable result themselves ; such for 
instance is the making of the Juhu of leaves. Such an action 
is regarded as purely ‘ kratvartha ’ ; and the results mentioned 
along with these, — such foi instance as the absence of ill-fame 
— must be regarded as Arthavadn (IV — iii — 1). To the 
same category belong also those actions which tend only to 
purify certain material substances used at sacrifices ; these 
purificatory actions, it is argued, render help to the perform- 
ance of the sacrifice, inasmuch as without those purifica- 
tions the substances could not be used ; and in the absence 
of the substance, the sacrifice could not be performed. Of 
the same doubtful character is the Viahoajit Sacrifice which 
is enjoined, but neither as part of another Sacrifice, nor as 
in any way helping in the preparation of a material subs- 
tance, nor, lastly, as bringing about a desirable result with 
regard to such actions ; — the conclusion is that they must be 
regarded as leading to the universally desirable result, in 
the shape of attainment of heaven, and as such being 
* purusartha. ’ But this law, called the * Vishvajinnyaya ’ , 
—whereby in cases where no result is mentioned, attain- 
ment of heaven is assumed as the result, — is applicable only 
to cases where no kind of result is found to be mentioned 
or implied by even supplementary Arthaoudas ; where any 
such is found, the action must be accepted as accomplishing, 
and preformed for the sake of, that result. * 

Similarly the JRatrisatra is regarded as leading to 
pratisthd (respectability), which is found to be mentioned 
in an Arthavada passage in close proximity to the injunction 
of that action. The JDarsliapurnamasa Sacrifices are men 
tioned as accomplishing all that is desirable ; thus these 
are ‘ pvnisartha’ leading to all these results. But a single 
• Brihati , — Page ¥7. 
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performance of these sacrifices can bring about a single result ; 
and for each particular result, the performance has to be 
repeated (IV — iii— 27, 28). As regards those actions which 
are distinctly spoken of as accomplishing results pertaining 
to this physical world, the conclusion is that in every case, 
where there may be no obstacle in the way of the fulfilment 
of the result, the same result should be regarded as its 
* motive’ ; but if in any case there be some insuperable obstacles 
in the fulfilment of the result, we must accept the action 
as bringing about superphysical results, — thus in either case 
they retain their ‘ purusartha ’ character. The fact is that 
results are to be regarded as pertaining to another world 
only in cases where it is found absolutely impossible for 
them to be experienced in this world ; e.g., the enjoyment 
of the pleasures of heaven. But as for such results as can 
be experienced in this world — e.g., the obtaining of cattle 
—there is no ground for regarding them as pertaining to 
any other world than this. There are some actions laid 
down as bringing something desirable, not to the Sacrificer 
himself, but to his son ; e.g., the Vaishvanara sacrifice 
These also are classed as * purusartha. ’ 

5. The rest of pada iii and pada IV are devoted to 
the consideration of the question of certain Sacrifices being 
subsidiary to other actions, and as such being * kratmrtha, ’ 
To this category belong the Sautrdmani, the Gambling at the 
Bajasuya and so forth. 

Section (5). 

The Order of Performance of Actions. 

1. In section (2) we had an account of difference among 
actions, which showed that certain actions, being different 
from one another, were to be performed separately; in section 
(5) we gave an account of subserviency , where it was shown 
that certain actions, or things, were to be performed, or 
brought into use, in connection with certain other actions or 
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tilings ; in section (4) also, where we had an explanation of 
the motive of actions, what we have dealt with is something 
to be performed on account of — i. e., incited or occasioned 
by — a certain other action or thing. Thus then, the preceding 
sections having dealt with what is to be performed,-, the pres- 
ent section proceeds to deal with the order in which it is to 
be performed. 

There is a difference of opinion between the Bhalta and 
the Prabhukara as to whether or not the order comes within 
the purview of injunction ; according to the Bhatta * it does 
form an object of injunctions ; while according to the Prabha- 
kara f it cannot do so. The reasoning of the latter is that 
in the case of all injunctive sentences, apart from the en- 
joined action itself, we should be justified in accepting that 
alone as the further object of the injunction, without which 
the enjoining of the action itself would remain incomplete ; 
as a matter of fact, the order of performance does not come 
under this category ; as whether we perform the action at 
one time or the other, it would be performed all the same; 
and the purposes of the injunction would be fulfilled ; thus 
then, order not being an integral factor in the action, it can- 
not as a rule be an object of injunction ; in some cases how- 
ever it is the order itself that is enjoined, the action having 
been enjoined by another injunctive sentence ; for instance, 
the drinking or eating of the sacrificial remnant having 
been enjoined, the order in which the priests have to do 
this drinking is found to be enjoined bj r another sentence 
vasatkartuh prathamo bhaksah ’ — ‘One wdio pronounces the 
syllable Vamt is the first to drink’ ; such cases however are 
rather rare; as a rule, the injunctive sentence says noth- 
ing as to the order ; and even if it does in a few cases, it does 
so, not by means of the injunctive word, but by some other 
word, ending in the past participial affix. 

* Ndyumutaristara V — i — i. 

j BrihaV — ;>p. 100 — 100 b ; RijuvimaliX pp. 497 et. seq. and Prakarana- 

panchika, page 220. 
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2. There are six means of ascertaining this order : — 

(1) Direct Declaration, in the Veda itself — e.g. ‘The 
Adhmryn should initiate the Brahman after having initiated 
the Master of the House’. (V — i — 1). 

(2) The order in which the injunctive texts occur in the 
Veda; e.g. the T annuo pat sacrifice is to be performed after the 
SnrnifJ sacrifice, because the sentence enjoining the former 
— ‘ Tanumipalam yajafi ’ — comes after that laying down the 
latter — samiclho yajati (Sliatapatha, Dr. I-5-3-9). (Mim Su. 
V — i — 47). Herein again, the order indicated by the order 
of the mantras has preference over that indicated by the 
order of the injunctive Drahmani passages. (V — i — 16). 

(3) The Use or Purpose, — e.g. the cooking of the 
YavUgn is done simply for the purpose of the performance of 
homa ; consequently that cooking is to be done before the 
homa ; even though the sentence ‘ yavagn m pacha ti ’ occurs 
after ‘agnihotranjuhoii . (V — i — 2). 

(4) The Order of Commencement ; — e.g. Seventeen 
animals have to be consecrated for seventeen offerings to 
Prajapati ; this ‘consecration’ consists of a series of actions 
done in connection with the animal ; the first action of these 
series may be done with any of the seventeen animals got 
together ; but when once this commencement lias been made, 
the other actions must be done to the animals in the same 
order in which the former action has been done. (V — i — 8, 
12). 

(5) Position, — In the Jyntidoma sacrifice, there are 
three animals to be killed on three different days ; the first 
animal called the ‘ Agnlsomlya is killed on the day preced- 
ing the sacrifice (see chap. IV, §67) ; the second called the 
‘ savanlya on the day of the Sofya or Soma- juice-extraction 
(cli. IV, §70), and the third called the ‘ anvbandhya' 
or the last or Amibhritlia day. Then there is another 
sacrifice called the ‘ Sdlyaska ’ which is a vikriti or 
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modification ( i . e. ectype) of the Jyotistoma ; but in 
connection with this sacrifice, it is laid down that all 
the aforesaid three animals are to be killed together on the 
same day, i.e., the Second or Sutya day ; now as the point of 
time, or day, laid down for the killing of all the three 
animals, pertains par excellence to the Savaniya animal (as 
at the Jyotistoma, it is the Savaniya that is killed on the 
Sutya day) — when the actual killing comes to be done, it is 
the Savaniya that is killed first, then the Agnlsomiya and the 
Anubandhya, (V — i — 13). 

(6) The Order of the Principal, — In connection with 
the JDarsha sacrifice, the subsidiary details of the Saivnayya 
are performed before those of the Agneya ; but in spite of 
this, inasmuch as between those two themselves, it is the 
Agneya that is performed before the Sannayya, — when it 
comes to the performance of certain subsequent rites, it is 
the rites connected with the Agneya that have precedence 
over those connected with the Sannayya . (V — iv — 2). 

3. In the performance of the Subsidiaries, the order 
indicated by the order of the injunctive sentences is regard- 
ed as of greater authority than that indicated by the Order 
of Principals (V — i — 15). In cases where there is 

none of the aforesaid six means available, any order may be 
adopted. (V — i — 3). There is no fixed order among 

a number of Sacrifices performed for the obtaining of de- 
sirable results pertaining to this world, — when these do not 
form part of any one Sacrifice, but are performed independ- 
ently of one another. When each is independent of the other, 
it may be performed at any time when the Agent happens 
to have a desire for the result accomplished by it. 

(y 32). Nor can any definite order be ascertained 

as between the Soma and the Isti Sacrifices* as such ; as 
while in some cases, the Isti is dependent upon the Soma , in 


* See Chap. IV, § 4. 
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others, it is the other way ; so there can be no definite 
order of sequence. (V — iv — 5). 

Section VI — Subsection (1).* 

Who is entitled to the Performance of Sacrifices? 

1. Having dealt with the Sacrifices and the Order in 

which they are to be performed, we proceed to consider the 
question as to who is entitled to perform them. The 

general principle that presents itself is that, in the case of 
all sacrifices accomplishing definite results, any person who 
is desirous of attaining a particular result is entitled to the 
performance of tlis Sacrifice accomplishing that resul’ 
(VI — i — 1). To this the most natural exception is that 

even if a person is desirous of attaining a certain result, 
if he is absolutely incapable of performing the Sacrifice 
laid down as accomplishing that result, he cannot be regard- 
ed as properly entitled to its performance (VI— i — 4, 5.) 

2. Having thus dealt with the most general principle 

and its most general exception, we proceed to consider 
special cases. Women are as much entitled to sacrifices 

as men (VI — i — 6), with this exception, however, that the 
recitation of the Vedic mantras cannot be done by them. 
In the case of married men, neither the man alone , nor the 
woman alone, is entitled to the performance ; it is the two 
together that can perform sacrifices. The Shudra 

cannot perform any sacrifice, for the simple reason that he 
cannot study the Veda, and as such cannot take an active part 
in any Vedic Sacrifice. Though this reason might be 
regarded as applying, with equal force, to the case of women 
also, — at least in accordance with later authorities, — yet the 
very fact of Jaimini differentiating the Shu, lea from the 
woman in this respect would indicate that in ancient times 
women of the first three castes were allowed to studv the 
Veda ; that this was so is nroved by a o awn we in the 

3 Includes also the subject matter of Adh. VI — park VI. 
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Brihaduranyaka Upanisad also. This however would mili- 
tate against what Jaimini puts forward in VI — i — 24 as a 
reason for the man, and not the woman, reciting the 
Uj "' and other mantras : the reason here given is 
‘ want of knowlelge of the Veda.’ But this is a reason 
which, in the case of the Shvclra, precludes him from all 
sacrificial performance; but not so in the case of the v:oman • 
so it would seem that it is only in cases of both husband and 
wife jointly performing the sacrifice, that those mantras are 
to be recited by the husband, and not by the wife. It 

may also be noted in this connection that the Sutra itself 
does not contain any mention of the ‘ want of knowledge of 
Veda’ in the case of women,— as it does in the case of the 
Shudra (Su. 26, 33) ; it has only been added by later com. 
mentators, who, by this interpretation, raised for themselves 
the difficulty mentioned above, which they have failed to 
explain satisfactorily ;* there was, in reality, no ground for 
this difficulty in the Satra itself ; it originated with the T 
Bhasya declaring (page 620, lines 20-21) the ‘Woman as in- 
separably connected with Avidya’ (‘want of knowledge’); 
the reason for this lay in the fact that later writers could 
not bring themselves to take the same liberal view in regard 
to women that Jaimini had taken. 

3. Of incapacitating circumstances, only two are mention- 
ed (1) want of necessary wealth, and (2) some disease that 
disables the man. As regards the former, it is not regarded 
as an insurmountable obstacle, as the poor man can with 
a little effort get together wealth enough for a particular 
sacrifice. As regards the latter, if the disease is an incurable 
one, the person cannot partake, in any sacrifice; if it 
is curable, he can do so after the cure. (VI — i — 39 to 42). 

4. The question as to who is entitled to perforin sacrifi- 
ces 1 S dea ^ with more systematically by Katyayana t : — 

f 3 to P 12 43 ~ 44 ’ ^ aD aUCmpt at aQ ex P !anation - 
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In sutra 3 he puts forward the position that all beings — 
animal, human and divine — are equally entitled to the per- 
formance of sacrifices. Sutra 4 rejects this view, and de- 
clares that human beings alone can be so entitled ; as it is 
they alone that can perforin sacrifices ; the gods cannot do 
so, — the commentator, Karka, adds, — because they have all 
their desires already fulfilled, and do not stand in need of 
anything which they would seek to accomplish by means of 
sacrifices ; and also because apart from the gods themselves, 
there are no ‘ deities ’ to whom they could mak9 offerings ; 
the Rakmsas and JPishlchas cannot perform sacrifices, as 
they are, by their nature, impure, and as such unfit for 
sacrificial performances ; nor can animals do it ; as they are 
devoid of the requisite Vedic knowledge. 

There are however certain exceptions. These are men- 
tioned in Sutra 5 : — Sacrifices can not be performed by one who 
has one or more limbs wanting, who is devoid of Vedic know- 
ledge, who is sexless, or who is a s hnclra. These exceptions, 
Karka adds, are implied in the ‘incapacity’ mentioned in 
the preceding s Titrci ; for instance, one who lias no legs can- 
not perform the walking involved in the Visual; rama, * the 
blind cannot do the 'avehsana? or ‘examination’ of the ghee, + 
the dumb cannot recite the mantra?; aud a sacrifice in which 
these details would be absent would be much too deficient 
to deserve the name. One who is devoid of Vedic know- 
ledge is not entitled to any performances, because he does 
not know how it is to be done. The sexless person is not 
entitled, because the Scriptures have declared him to be 
‘impure’ by his very nature. The shT'dri also is not entitled. 
On this point, both the antra and the commentary are silent ; 
they do not put forward any ‘reasons’ in support or this 
exception. Sutra 6 declares that the Brahmana, the Ksattriya 
and the Vaishya alone are entitled to sacrifices, — because 

'Mentioned in Shatapntha Bra. 1-1-2-13 : 6-5-2-10 ; 6-6 4-1. 

t Ibid. 1.3.1.18. 
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of declarations in the Veda to this effect';' the Veda, the 
commentator adds, has laid down the ‘consecration of'fire’ 
as to be done by the three higher castes only ; and as no 
sacrifices can be performed without ‘consecrated ’ fire, this 
precludes the shutira altogether. Katyayana does not, like 
Jaimini, exclude the sliudrn merely on the ground of ‘ want 
of knowledge’ ; as this absence would exclude the ignorant 
Bralimana just as much as the ignorant Shudra ; and also 
because, if that were the sole reason, it would exclude women 
of the higher castes also, as pointed out above. Sutra 7 
distinctly lays down that women are as much entitled to the 
performance of sacrifices as men ; specially as it is found 
that the Veda lays down directions for the ‘ initiation ’ of 
the sacrifice)' as well as his wife — ‘ the former beino - 

* O o 

initiated with the mekhila and the latter with the yoktra 
(SutraS). Though such is the liberal view taken by Katya- 
yana, Karka could not resist the influence of the later age ; 
he has added that women are entitled, — but only as accom- 
panied by their husbands, and not independently by them- 
selves ; he bases this qualification upon a latter Smriti text 
which declares that • there is no independent sacrificing for 
women.’ He appears to have lost sight of the fact that the 
man also is not entitled to the performance of sacrifices, apart 
from his wife — in view of the declaration, ‘ yat kartavyam 
tad may a sab a.’ In Sutras 11 and 12, Katyayana takes ac- 
count of those Vedic declarations that speak of the ‘ Hathakcira 
and the ‘ Nisadasthapati’ as entitled to the ‘consecration 
of fire ’ ; ‘ Hathakara ’ is the name given to one who has 
his mother born of a Shudra mother and a Vaisht/a father, 
and his father is born of a Vaishya mother and a Ksattrh/a 
father ; the Commentator remarks that for such a person, the 
‘consecration of fire’ is only for the purposes of his purifica- 
tion, and not for that of sacrificial performances. The 
Nisadasthapati, the Nisada chief, is entitled to a particular 
joit sacrifice which is performed for the preservation of 
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cattle ; but this is to be performed in the ordinary, and not 
in the ‘ consecrated ’ fire, ( Sutra 14). 

5. The sixth facia of adhyaya VI deals with the subject 
of persons entitled to the performance of Satras* The 
Satra differs from an ordinary sacrifice in that — (1) it cannot be 
performed by one man, (X — vi — 45 to 50 ; and X — vi — 59 to 
60), — and (2), all priests are from among the 4 Sacrificers’ them- 
selves (X — vi — 51 to 58). For this same reason, the services 
of the priests at the Sutra are not ‘bought’ or ‘exchanged’ 
for any promised ‘fee’ (X — ii —35 to 38); and the gift of ‘a 
mare, or a slave girl or a cow’, that is laid down in connection 
with the Sarasvatd Isti (which forms part of tile ‘procedure’ 
of the Sutra) must be regarded as fulfilling a transcendental 
result, and not the ordinary result of such gifts, which has 
been shown (X — ii — 22) to consist in the priests being won 
to service. (X — ii — 44). If one of the Sacrificers at the 
Satra should happen to die during the performance, his 
bones are to be kept wrapped in deer-skin ; and his place 
taken up by a person nearly related to him ; and at the 
end of a year, the Sacrificers should perform, for the sake of 
their dead partner, a special sacrifice called the ‘ S'^vatsara- 
yagi ’ (X — ii — 47, 48). 

All the (seventeen) persons undertaking the Satra 
should belong to the same Brahmana sub-class — i.e. they 
should all be followers of the same ‘ Kalpasufra ’ (VI — vi — 1 
to 11). But in the Kidayayajiia, it is permissible for the 
King and his priest to belong to different ‘ Kalyas.’ (Sit. 
12 — 15). Ksattriyas and Vais It y as cannot perform 

Satras, to which Bmhmanas alone are entitled; and of these 
also, only those who belong to the Vishvamitra Got)' a ; and 
of these last, only such as are guided by the same * Kalya ’ 
(Su. 16-26). All persons partaking in the Satra must be 

regular performers of the Agnihotra (Su. 27 — 32). To 

the Samdhenl however, all ‘ dvijas ’ are equally entitled 


For a discussion as to the ‘result’ of Satras, see below, Sec. 6, Sub-sec. 2, § 1 
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(Su. 8G — 39). The J vim and the other implements used at 
the Satra should be kept common among all the sacrificers, 
and none should belong exclusively to any one person ; as 
if it did, then, if the person to whom it belongs were to die, 
he being an Agnilwtrin , all his sacrificial implements would 
have to be burnt along with his body ; and thus there would 
be a discrepancy in the sacrificial performance, for want of 
the implement thus burnt. (Su. 33-35). 

6. To the performance of the ‘ Vishvajit ’ only such 
persons are entitled as can afford to give 1200 pieces of 
gold. (VI — vii — 18 to 20). 

Section 6 — Sub-section (2).* 

Certain Miscellaneous Questions in regard to Sacrifices. 

1. In the above connection, Jaimini treats incidentally 
of certain other matters, related to the main question of 
persons entitled to sacrificial performance. For in- 

stance, in Sutras 1 and 2 he raises the question of ’$afras,f — 
sacrifices performed by a number of persons (generally 17), 
and not by only one person. The question is whether the 
result of such communistic sacrifices accrues to each person 
severally or to all oE them collectively. The conclusion is 
in favour of the former view, for the reason that, even 
though acting only in the group, each of the group is as 
much a ‘ Sacrificed as any single Sacrificer ; and as results 
are said to accrue to the * Sacrificer,’ it is only natural that it 
should accrue to each and every person that is a ‘ sacri- 
ficer,’ — no matter whether he be so alone or in a group. 
Says Prabhakara £ — 

* The conclusion indicated by the Scriptures is that 
each one of the group is an independent Sacrificer.’ 

° Including also the matter of pada viii. 

t Dealt with in Shatapatha Br. Ill and IV ; and Alim. SU. Adh. VI, pada vi. 

XBrihatl — p. 112b. 
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Then there arises the question as to whether or not 
such collective performance is possible in the case of the well- 
known sacrifices of the Jja rsh ap urvia mUsa ancl the like. The 
text laying down the JDarshapurnamasa. uses the injunctive 
verb in the singular number — ‘ yujeta ’; hence the conclusion 
is that these sacrifices must be performed by a single Sacri- 
ficer. (VI — ii — 3 to 12). 

In regard to the Sacrifices laid down as bringing about 
visible results — cattle, rain &c., — when the Sacrifice has been 
once begun, it must be carried to its end, even if the result 
desired should happen to be accomplished before its comple- 
tion; as the Veda deprecates all unfinished acts, and 
prescribes expiatory rites for leaving sacrifices incomplete ; 
and also because learned men decry men who begin a certain 
act and do not carry it to its end.* (VI — ii — 13 to 15). 
But this rule does not apply to such purely worldly acts as 
the building of a house ; because the aforesaid deprecation of 
unfinished acts is based upon the consideration that when a 
sacrificial performance has been begun, an expectation of 
receiving offerings has been raised in the mind of the deities 
concerned; so if the prescribed offerings were not made, 
it would be a breach of promise. Such is not the case with 
purely worldly acts ; specially as the aforesaid depre- 
cation is based upon the fact that the Veda prescribes 
expiatory rites for unfinished sacrifices— which could not 
apply to the worldly acts. (VI — ii — 16 to 18) ( Brihati p. 
113 b). 

2. With regard to the prohibited acts, — such as the 
dating of Kdcmjci , — there arises the question as to ivhether 
or not the prohibition — '‘one should nor eat the Kalanja’ — 
is to be regarded as a position injunction of taking a vow 
never to eat the Kalanja, just like the vow of the Brahma- 
charin not to look at the rising sun, — thereby making this 

” Brihat '. p. 113b. 
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action of the taking of the vow, a dharma leading to Heaven 
(by the e Vishvajit Law 5 enunciated under Mini. Su. 
IV — iii — 10). ‘ The reason in favour of the view that the 

sentence should be taken in the sense of prescribing a 
positive action, is that, all injunctive verbs laying down 
actions for the fulfilment of something desirable for the 
agent, the prohibitive sentences also, — which are in the 
form of injunctions, — must be regarded as laying down 
something to he done, — a mere avoidance in this case, — which 
would fulfill some desirable end’ , — says Prabhakara. * 
The final conclusion however is that such prohibitions can 
not be treated on the same level as the prohibition of the 
looking on the rising sun, &c., the reason given being that 
in the prohibition — ‘ na ka lahjambha 1cm get' , — the negative 
word must be taken as enjoining the negation or cessation of 
that act of eating, — and not any positive act; all injunctions 
of positive acts lay down something to be done; but the 
sentence in question does not prescribe any thing to be done; 
therefore it can not be regarded as the injunction of a 
positive act. Xor would such a prohibition be entirely 
purposeless; as it would serve the useful purpose of saving 
men from the troubles of hell which would be their lot if 
they ate the Kalaaja. This interpretation saves us from 
the necessity of assuming a result for the avoidance (by the 
‘Vishvajit Law’); it is one who fears hell that is entitled 
to the cessation from the eating of Kalanja, and not one 
who desires heaven. For these reasons, Prohibitions can 
not be regarded as leading to any desirable results ; they 
must be regarded only as saving from undesirable ones 
and from this it follows, as a necessary corrollary, that that 
which is prohibited leads to undesirable results. It may 
be argued, here that the syntactical argument, based upon 
the connection of the negative particle with the Verbal 
root, applies with equal force to such prohibitions as ‘ one 


5 Biihdtt — p. — 113 b. 
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should not look at the rising: sun’ ; and vet these latter have 
been taken (IV — i — 3 to b) as laying down the positive act of 
taking: the vow not to do the act mentioned — such vow 
leading to a desirable result. There is however a great 
difference between the two cases. These latter prohibitions 
are found to be prefaced by the words 1 a {hu rrafam ’ — ‘now 
then a few observances to be kept by the Pralimacharin’ , 
— and then follow the prohibitions of certain acts ; these 
prefatory words distinctly show that the prohibitions are not 
prohibitions of acts leading to undesirable results, but they 
lay down the desisting from certain specified actions, — this 
desisting constituting an observance, bringing about desirable 
results ; they say nothing as to any undesirable results pro 
ceedingfrom the prohibited acts; specially so because the 
looking m the sun is nowhere spoken of in the Veda as sinful , 
and as such leading to undesirable results. In the case of the 
prohibition of the eating <f Kalauja, on the other hand, we 
do not find any such prefatory words ; hence the prohibition 
necessarily implies that what is prohibited is so because 
it brings about undesirable results. 

As for the duties laid down for the Brahmaeharin , — 
such as approaching the Preceptor, studying under him, 
and so forth, — the conclusion is that these duties become 
binding, not upon all men, but only upon those of the higher 
castes who are entitled to Vedic Study ; and upon these also, 
not as soon as they are born, but only when their Upanajana 
has been performed (VT -ii — 21, 22); and those duties 
continue binding, not indeed throughout life, but only during 
the time specified for the purpose (Brihnti p. 118). 

3. The performance of the Aga'diotra being laid down 
as lifelong, — the question arises as to whether this means that, 
throughout his life, — at all points of time, from morn till 
eve — the man is to be performing the Aguihotra, and hence 
doing nothing else ; or that the performance is to be only 
at stated times , — e. g. some offerings in the morning, and 
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some in the evening. The conclusion is that the performamce 
is not he continued incessantly through clay and night; 
because in connection with the acts laid down as making up 
the Aynihotra, it ' disrin:cly declared that some are to be 
performed ‘in the morning’ and some ‘in the evening.’ 
Hence the expression ‘ throughout life ’ — ‘yucajjiram ’ — 
must mean jii all mornings and -oenings during one’s earthly 
existence. (VI — ii — 23 to 26). Similarly with the 
J) arshapiirmmnsa, these also are laid down as ‘lifelong’; 
but the offerings are to be made only on the New Moon 
and the Full Moon days. Three duties have been laid 
down as calculated to pay off the three kinds of debts : — (1) 
the performance of sacrifices whereby debts owing to the 
Gods are paid; (2) Vedic Si udg — paying off debts owing to 
the j Risis ; and (3) the begetting of children — whereby debts 
to the Fitr is are paid. These acts may be supposed — on the 
basis of the ‘Visit vaj it Law’ — to be prescribed as leading 
to certain desirable results ; and as such the idea would be 
that only those persons are to perform these actions who 
may be desirous of attaining that result ; and of these also, 
only BrCihmanas ; inasmuch as the actions are prescribed along 
with such others as the Jama and other Sacrifices which are 
meant for Brahma nos only. But the conclusion is that 
all these actions are necessary duties and as such, to be 
performed by all persons of the three higher castes — irrespect- 
ive of any desire for results. (Vi-ii — 31). 

4. In Pa-la viii, we have certain minor sacrifices dealt 
with. In regard to the Chaturhotra ILnni, it is stated that 
only such persons are entitled to its performance as are not 
Agnihotrins ; for such persons therefore the 5 sacrificial fire ’ 
could not be the regular Agnihotra fire ; it must only be 
that fire in which have been poured the libations in connec- 
tion with the Upanaynnct. (VI — viii — II to 19). Similarly 
the sacrifice performed by the Aisada chief must be offered 
in the ordinary fire ; as in his case, there is neither the 
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Agnihotra nor the JJpanaynna fire (Su-20 — 21). So also 

the Avakinii offering is to be made in the ordinary fire ; as 
this is an offering that is to be made by the JBrahmucharin , 
for whom the regular At,- n ih<>tra fire is not possible ; as this 
can be ‘ laid ’ only by ‘ the husband and wife ’ together, and 
the Brahma -harin has no wife. 

5. All religious performances, connected with the Gods, 
— such as the Chudabxrana, the Upanayana and the like, — 
should be performed during the ‘ Northern Solstice’ of the 
Sun ; and then also only during the brighter half of the 
month. (Su. 23, 24). 

6. In connection with the 'Jyotistoma, the Payovrata 
(living upon milk) by the Sacrificer and his wife should be 
kept in all cases, and not only when milk is the material 
offered. (Su. 28). For Agni-Soma the only animal 
that can be offered is the goal. (Su. 30 — 42.) 

Section (6) — Sub-section (3.) * 

Capability of Sacrificers. 

1. The question as to whether or not a person is entitled 
to the performance of Sacrifices naturally leads to the 
enquiry as to whether or not he is able to perform them ; and 
in course of this we have to consider the chances of a man 
completing the undertaken Sacrifice under difficulties of sorts, 
and so forth. 

In regard to the JDarsharJirnimUsa, the Agnihotra and 
other such necessary and life-long performances, it is held 
that, in case one is not capable of performing all their 

• Including pados iv and v ato. The only MS. of the B ’ihot' th.it lias been 
available closes with Adh. VI. fit.’n ii ; eoiw'qnently hesitefei waul we shall not be 
in a position to give any references to Piabin’tkaru'a own work — and a- to what is nu 
forward here is tlu ac ml 4 Pribh.Tk.ira ’ view, the sole authority that we lmve is 
an indirect one : as Pr.ibha.kara, as a rule, agrees with the BhSsya in its ap, arentt 
interpretation ; all points where there i ; the .-halite- i diiY'-re.tr at" noted in the 
M • ma 'fisanycii/a inula o is t tra. On some points however we hate tile direct aithoritv 
of the Prakaranaparichika, 
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detailed subsidiaries, be need perform only the Principal 
Sacrifice in full, and omit the minor subsidiaries , — but only 
incase be is absolutely and really incapable, beyond all 
help. (VI — iii — 1 to 7). This however applies only to 
the case of the necessary ( nitya ) actions; in the case of 
Kilimja actions — those performed with a view to certain 
' vbrable results the en tire pi’ocedure lias to be gone 
through scrupulously; as even the slightest omission 
would weaken the force of the action, which would be so 
far incapacitated to bring about the desired result. (VI — 
iii — 8 to 10). 

With regard to the materials of the Sacrifice, it some- 
times happens that the substance that has been prepared and 
got ready for the offering gets spoilt or spilt or otherwise 
rendered unfit for use ; and in such cases, even in the 
middle of the performance, if one of the prescribed 
substitutes of the substance is available, and is used in the 
remaining offerings, — that does not spoil the sacrifice in any 
way (VI — iii — 11 to 17). But the substitute must be some 
thing similar to the original ; for instance, the yava for the 
vrilii (8u. 27.) If however another supply of the ori- 
ginal substance is available, this must have preference 
over all substitutes (Su. 3-5.) But iu no case can 
we substitute a substance the use of which is prohibited, — 
such substances for instance, as the mam, the clutnalca and 
such other substances, called ‘ oynjahja^ ‘unfit for sacrifices.’ 
In the case of the offering of cakes, if in the baking, it should 
get spoilt, or burnt, another cake is permitted to be used, but 
only after certain expiatory rites have been pi fformed 
(VI — iv — 17 to 21). If the fire is extinguished, it should be 
kindled again, with all the due rites of the Agnyadhana. 
(VI— iv— 26, 27). 

Though substitutes are allowable in the case of sub - 
taanes, it is not so in the cam of Deities or Mantras ; if these 
happen to be wrongly named or recited, that performance is 
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spoilt, and cannot be remedied. (VI — iii — 18, 19). Lastly, 
as regards the Sacrificer, if anything happens to him that 
disables him from taking part in the performance, then the 
action fails entirely, no substitute being allowable for the 
Sacrificer (VI — iii — 21). In the case of Sutras how- 

ever, where there are a number of Sacrificers, if one happens 
to be disabled, his place can be taken by another ; the reason 
for this is that in the case of Satras, all Sacrificers take part 
in the performance, not only as ‘sacrificers’ or ‘masters,’ 
but also as ‘priests’ (there being no other officiating priests 
at the Satra) ; and as even during the performance, a change 
of priests is permissible, the Sacrificer, who has been also 
acting as a ‘priest,’ can, on that account, be replaced 
(Su. 22). But such a substitute can be regarded as a 
‘ Sacrificer ’ only for the purpose of making up the prescribed 
number ‘ Seventeen’; and he does not partake in the result. 
(Su, 23). The real reason for this exception to the 

general principle of the non-replacement of Sacrificers 
appears to lie in expediency ; in the case of a single Sacrificer, 
his incapacity spoiling the performance, this failure as 
pertaining to himself would be easily allowed ; but in the 
case of Satras, there being seventeen ‘ Sacrificers,’ if only 
one of them happens to be disabled during the performance, 
the other sixteen would not be willing to forego the elaborate 
Sacrifice and its much coveted result ; and further, as there 
was a greater likelihood of one out of the 17 being disabled, 
some latitude had to be allowed in this case. In case any 
one of the persons taking part in a sacrifice should wish to 
go away after the performance has been begun, he may do 
so ; but he should have to perfom the Vishoajit sacrifice in 
expiation of his failure. (VI — v — 25 to 27). 

2.* In pa da iv, we find two adhikaranas devoted to the 
‘Eating of Remnants.’ It having been laid down that of the 
substauces offered, if something is left, the remnant 


* See Chap. IV, § 75. 
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sliould not be thrown away, it should be eaten, — this £ eating 
of the remnant’ being regarded as a ‘ pru tipattikarman the 
question arising as to who should eat it, the conclusion is 
that the priests should do it (VI — iv — 4 to 9), — those who 
have taken part in the offerings and libations, as well as 
those who have helped in the extracting of the Soma-juice (Su. 
24, 25). But the Soma-juice can be eaten by the It rah ma no, 
only ; for which the principal reason is that all priests must 
be JBrahmanas (XII — iv — 42 to 47); and every eater must 
eat out of the cup named after himself (III — v — 22); it 
naturally follows that a Brahmana alone can eat it. The 
Sacrificer also being entitled to the eating of remnants, if 
he is a Brahmana, there is no difficulty ; but if, as in the case 
of the Soma sacrifices, he happens to be a Esattriya, instead of 
the remnant of the Soma-juice, they give him in its place, a 
preparation of Vata-seeds mixed with curds (III — v — 23). 
But in case the remnant gets spoilt, or rendered inedible, 
it should be thrown into water (VI — v — 48). If, after 
the priest has eaten it, he should vomit it, he has to make an 
offering of the Somendm-cha.ru, as an expiatory- rite 
(III— iv— 38). 

3. JPuda 5 deals with certain mishaps. For instance, 
the 1 )arsha sacrifices are to be performed on the day that the 
moon is entirely invisible; if, however, by miscalculation 
of dates, the sacrifices are commenced on a wrong day, — and 
the moon becomes visible after the materials have been duly 
prepared, — then, these materials need not be thrown away, but 
they should be offered to some deity other than those 
prescribed for the JDarshx; and the details of the Dctrsha 
itself begun over again on the proper date (VI — v — 1 to 9). 

4. From Sutra 28 onwards, the subject of Initiation 
is taken up. In connection with the Darshapurnamusa 
the number of initiations prescribed are various — 1, 2, 3, 4, and 
12 ; and the conclusion according to Shabara is that in all 
cases there should be 12 initiations ; but according to 
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Kumarila, the exact number depends upon the option of the 
Sacrificer, so far as the I)%rshapurnamasa itself is concerned ; 
but at the Doudashaha Sacrifice, they must be 12. (VI- 
v— 28). 

From the day that the Initiation for the Soma Sacrifice 
begins, either on the fifth or the seventh or the eighth day, 
there is the extraction of the juice * ,— this day being on 
that account called the ‘ Sutyaha.’ On the same day there 
is also the ‘ bath but if for some reason the bath is post- 
poned, then the duties of the Initiate, — such e.g. as the 
making of no gifts — continue to be incumbent on him, 
until the bath has been performed , as it is the bath that 
forms the concluding item in the Initiation. (VI — v — 
38, 39). 

The rest of pad* V deals with mishaps in connection 
with the moving of the priests out of the Eavmlhana. It is laid 
down that they should go out in a fixed order, each holding the 
end of the cloth worn by one in his front f. If this order 
happens to be broken, certain expiatory rites have to be 
performed (VI— v — 49 to 56). 

Section 6 — Sub-section 4. 

The Vishvajit Sacrifice. 

1. The whole of pada vii is devoted to the considera- 
tion of certain details in connection with the Vishvajit 
Sacrifice. This sacrifice can be performed only by such ner- 
sons as can afford to give 1200 gold pieces, which is the least 
that can be meant by the ‘ sarvasoa ’ (all one’s belongings) 
which is the prescribed ‘ fee ’ in connection with this sacrifice 
(Su. 18 — 20). In this connection, it is further laid down 
that when the Veda enjoins the giving away of all one's 
belongings at this sacrifice — by ‘ all belongings ’ here are 
meant only the riches of the Sacrificer, and not such things 
as his parents, for instance (Su. 1 —2) ; but of the ‘ riches ’ 


* Chapter IV, §70 et. leq. 
f CL. IV, §73. 
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also no landed property is to be given (Su. *), nor horses 
(Su. 9), nor sucli slaves as may be actually in attendance 
upon tlie master (Su. 6). Where the Veda speaks of 
the giving of ‘immeasurable riches’, any number beyond 
1000 (of gold pieces, presumably) is i. bended (Su. 23-25) 
Similarly, where ‘ 1000 years’ arc spoken of as ‘ the period 
of the Vishvajit’, it is 1000 days that are meant. (Su. 31- 
40). 

Section (?).* 

Transference or Extended Application of Details. 

1. The first six adhyayas have dealt with what has been 
called ‘ TJpadeshz ’ — the Direct Mention, or Indirect Implica- 
tion, of what is required to be done, in connection with Dlmrma. 
The seventh adhyaya takes up the subject of ‘ AtideAia ’ — 
Transference, or Extended Application, of certain details from 
one action to the other. There are many sacrifices with 
regard to which the Veda does not prescribe all the necessary 
details; but lays down simply that ‘such and such a sacri- 
fice is to be performed in a manner similar to such and such 
another’; — -e. g. with regard to the Isn Sacrifice, after having 
mentioned what is peculiar to it, the texts declare — ‘ the rest 
is like the S hyena sacrifice.’ In such cases the Shyena Avould 
be called the ‘ Prakrit i-yiig-i ,’ the Archetype, ‘original Sacri- 
fice,’ and the Isu the corresponding * Yikriti ’ or ‘ Modifica- 
tion’ or the Ectype. The transference then, of the details of the 
‘Archetype ’ to the ‘ Eetype ’ is what is called ‘ Atidesha ’;— 
defined as ‘that by which the details of performance are 
transferred, or extended, from one archetype to other sacri- 
fices similar to it’. ..(quoted in the Minin msa ayamalavixtara, 
p. 374) ; the definition given by the Prakaranapaiichika (p. 
227) is that it is ‘that through which the Eetype becomes 
connected with the details of the Archetypal Sacrifice ’; it 

* Including adhydyaiVLl and VIII. 
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goes on to add tliat ‘ the extension of the details of one 
sacrifice to another , — when there is no incongruity in such 
extension — is called Atidesha. 


2. Before proceeding with the main subject of 
Transference, Jaimini pauses to consider a question, upon the 
consideration whereof the enquiry into Transference de- 
pends; — viz. The Prayaja Sacrifices which are mentioned 
as the ‘subsidiary details’ of the T) a rs hap u rnamasa, — are 
these ‘ subsidiaries ’ laid down for this latter sacrifice only* 
or for all Sacrifices? This enquiry becomes necessary at 
this stage, because if the details laid down in one section are 
intended by the Yeda for all Sacrifices, then those details 
belong as much to one Sacrifice as to the other ; that is to 
say, the details laid down in the Siujena section belong as 
much to the Isu Sacrifice as to the Shyma ; and thus the 
details belonging equally to all sacrifices, by Direct Declara- 
tion, there would be no need for any ‘ transference’; in fact 
there would be no such thing as * transference’; but in case 
the details mentioned in connection with one sacrifice are 
intended by' the Yeda to belong to only a few sacrifices, then 
those sacrifices to which they do not belong, and which 
have no details of their own, would be wanting in those 
details ; and for the supplying of this want they would be 
dependent upon those sacrifices to which the details belong 
directly ; and in this ■ case alone, the former would be the 
‘ectype’ of the latter; and then alone would there be an 
occasion for considering the question of ‘transference’ of 
details (dealt with under adhyayas VII and VIII), as also 
those of Vha (Adh. IX) and Budha (Adh. X). 

3. The question of the details of the Darshapu rnamasa 
belonging to all sacrifices or to only a few, turns upon the 
question as to whether the performance of the details is simply 
for the sake of accomplishing sacrifices, or for that oibriuhno- 
about an apurva; because, in the former case, as all sacrifices 
are equally ‘ sacrifice,’ wliat are mentioned * for accomplishing 


2 » 
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sacrifices’ would be related equally to all Sacrifices; 

while in the latter case, they would be related to only one 
definite apucm ; and this one a puma could not but be the one 
mentioned as following from the Sacrifices in whose connec- 
tion the details are mentioned ; as it is only of such Sacrifices 
that the details are ‘anga’ or ‘ subsidiary’ — as explained in 
adhyaya III; and thus the details would belong directly only 
to these sacrifices, and could be connected with other 
sacrifices only by ‘ transference.’ 

The conclusion on this point is that the details are 
related to the apurva ; — (1) because between the apurva 
and the sacrifice in general, it is the former that is the 
predominant factor, inasmuch as it leads directly to 
something desirable, while the mere ‘ Sacrifice’ in general 
does not, independently by itself, bring about anything 
desirable ; and (2) because it is only by such interpretation 
that the requirements of ‘ Context ’ are fulfilled, — the details 
being connected with that sacrifice in whose ‘ Context’ they 
are mentioned. In the other case, no significance could 
attach to ‘Context.’ (VII — i — 1 to 12). 

4. Before taking up the special cases of ‘Transference,’ 
we shall offer a few observations on the general character of 
‘Transference’. At the very outset, it has to be noted 

that we have Transference, not only of actions or procedure 
of action, but also of other sacrificial details, materials and 
so forth; says the Prnlcarnapahchika : — ‘ Atideshah praka- 
asya dharmamnchaiva yujyate' — ‘there is transference of the 
procedure of action as also of the accessory details’ — (p. 227, 
shl. 13); it is only of the result that there is no transference 
(VIII— i — 20 to 22). The only rule in regard to transfer- 
ence is ‘ the ectype is to be performed in the same man- 
ner as the original archetype,’ —e. g. the ‘ Sau yci ’ sacrifice 
is to performed in the manner of the ‘ Agneya,’ the ‘ Isu ’ 
like the ‘ S hyena,’ and so forth; what is meant by this 
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is that all those details and accessories for the performance 
of the Isu, which are not directly laid down specifically as 
to be employed at it, are to be brought in from the Shyena. 
It is true, as the Prakaranapahchika remarks (p. 226) that 
the first of the details that come up for transference are the 
procedure-, but that is not all ; if the offering material is not 
laid down, we have to bring in that material; and so also any 
accessory that may be found wanting. Nor does this in any 
way militate against the first adhikarana of adhyaya X ; as 
there we have the denial of the * transference ’ of only such 
details of the archetypal sacrifice as have had their purposes 
entirely fulfilled, and which, on that account, could serve no 
useful purpose in the ectype ; similarly under V — i — 19, we 
have an instance of the details of the archetype not being 
transferred to its ectype, in virtue of Direct Declaration, 
whose authority is above everything, — also above the general 
law with regard to the transference of the details of the 
archetype to the ectype. Thus then, the ‘ Transference’ being 
due to the needs of the sacrifice, the need or motive that 
prompts this ‘ transference’ may lie either in some transcen- 
dental result expected out of what is transferred, or in some 
purely visible result, expected to be accomplished better by 
what is transferred than by any other means. (_P rakaranapau,- 
chika p. 227, shl. 18). The question then that we have to deal 
with here is — in what cases is this ‘ transference ’ possible 
or desirable ? and in what cases is it not so ? It is on this 
question that the whole of the second part of Jaimini’s Sutras 
(Adh. VII — XII) turns ; that is why it is taken up here. 

5. ‘ Transference’ is regulated and controlled by — (1) 

Prakaruna Context), and (2) Sthana (Position). For instance* 
— (1 ) a certain sacrifice will have its details transferred to 
another only if the two are found enjoined in the same 
context; this is the reason why the details of the Shi/ena 
are transferred to the Isu, and not to the Saurya. (2) In this 
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* Transference that which occupies the ‘ position’ of the 
Derail- or Deity at. the original sacrifice is to take the same 
‘ place’ when transferre.l to the ocher sacrifice ; what appears 
in the former as the o f >rin / ai-jw/'d is to be used m the 
same capacity at the latt?r a'-m. In cases whe ;, e the mention 
of the Deity in lie \tes the ‘ transference ’ of the properties 
of one substance, while the nature of the offering material 
points to the properties of another, — preference is given to 
the latter. For instance, in the injunction ‘ for Indra one 
should prepare the on°-pa,i substance’, the deity ‘Indra’ 
indicates the ‘transference’, to this baling or preparing of the 
Cake, of the properties of the Slunayya (mixture of milk and 
curd) which is specially sacred to Indra ; while the nature 
of the substance ‘ that which is baked upon one pan’ points 
to the ‘ transference’ of the properties of the Cake ; and it is 
this latter ‘ transference’ that is accepted (VIII — i — -32 
to 34). 

6. There are primarily four kinds of Transference— 
(1) Transference by Direct Injunction, — s.g. with regard to 
the Isu sacrifice, we have the direct injunction 1 the rest is 
to be done in the same manner as the Shyer. a', which lays 
down the transference of certain details from the Shyena 
to the Is it sacrifice. (VII— i — 13 to 16). (2) Trans- 

ference by inferred or presumed injunction, — e.g. In connec- 
tion with the Saury a sacrifice we find no accessory details 
laid down; we know at the same time that no sacrifice can 
be performed without certain details; knowing also that the 
Sauryrt bears a close relationship to the 1} trshap nnia m Isa, 
we are led to the natural presumption that the details 
necessary for the performance of the Saurya have to be 
transfer, ed to it fr m the j Darshapnrnamdsa ; and this 
presumption leads us to the inference of an injunction laying 
down such transference. (VII — iv — 1 ). (3) Transference 

by the name of sacrifices — e.g. The Masagnihotra has not 
all its details mentioned in connection with itself ; these 
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details have to be transferee i to it from among these of the 
Ordinary Agnihotra, — simply because the name ‘ Agnihotra’ 
is common to both.* (YII — iii — 1 to 4). Transference by the 
name of samslcaras, — p.g. in connection with the Vanina- 
praghasa sacrifice, we find the ‘ Avabhritha-’ bath enjoined ; 
this ‘ Avabhritha ’ which, in this connection, is only a iSams- 
hara or purification, leads to the transference to the 
bath of the Yu r a no praghasa, of the details of the bath in 
connection with Agnistama sacrifice, — to which latter bath 
the name ‘ avabhritha ’ specifically belongs. (YII — iii — 12 
to 15). In this connection we may note that some writers 
have a third kind of name, — the ‘ name ’ applying to the 
sacrifice in its literal signification, — the literal signification 
of the names of sacrifices being, according to these writers, 
a guide as to the transference of details to it ; but this is 
denied by the older writers, specially by Kumarila, who saysf — 
‘ yaugikam naticjeshakam,’ ‘ no name, in its literal significa- 
tion, can indicate transference.’ J 

7. ‘ Transference by presumed injunction ’ is of three 

kinds — (a) the Transference of injunction, — an example of 
this we have already cited under (2) above. (b) Trans- 
ference of substrate, — an instance of this is found under II — 
ii — 25, 26, wherein it is shown that the sentence — ‘one 
should make an offering of curds if the sacrificer be desirous 
of acquiring efficient sense organs ’ — enjoins only a particular 
substance, ‘curds’ ; as to what action or sacrifice is to be the 
substrate of an offiering of that substance — i. e., ‘ the sacrifice 
at which the curds could be offered ’ — this is got at by trans- 
ference ; the Agnihotra being such a sacrifice, (c) Trans- 
ference of substitutes, — an instance, of this has been 
mentioned under III — v — 47 to 51. In the case of sacrifices 

* That the Mavignihotra is entirely different from the Agnihotra has been 
shown under II — iii — 24. 

-f- Tupl'kn VII — i — 5, page 156. 

J Mi mdsubalaprdkdsha, pp. 118 — 19. 
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being performed by the Ksattriya or the Vaishya, it is laid 
down that when these people, as ‘ sacrifices ’ wish to eat 
the ‘ remnant,’ they are to be given, not the ‘ remnant of the 
soma-juice,’ but a decoction of Vata-seeds and curds ; from this 
injunction of the ‘ Substitute of Soma-juice,’ it is inferred that 
the decoction is to be substituted, not for the eating only, 
but also for the offering ; that is to say, in case of the sacri- 
fice being performed by a Ksattriya or a Vaishya, the offer- 
ings also are to be of the same decoction, in the place of the 
offerings of Soma- juice. 

In a case where only a portion of the details of _ the 
archetype is intended to be transferred to the ertype, it is 
the first of these details that are to be transferred; for 
instance, for the Agneya sacrifice ‘eight pans’ are 
prescribed ; while for the offering to * JDyaoaprithioif — which 
is an retype of the Agneya — we need only one pan; the 
particular pan used at the latter has to be the first of the 
eight pans used at the Agneya. — v — 1 to 6). 

Section 8. * 

Uha or Modification. 

1. In the last section we dealt with cases where the 
details of one sacrifice are ‘ transferred ’ to another ; this 
‘transference’, we have seen, is not of actions only, but also 
of mantra S', m connection with the latter however, it may 
so happen tbat the exact details — e.g. the words of the man- 
tra, — as used at the Archetype are not quite applicable to 
the conditions of the ectype to which it comes by trans- 
ference ;’ and in such a case certain alterations in the mantra, 
— in virtue of the altered conditions of the sacrifice,— would 
seem to be called for. It is the subject of this alteration or 
modification of transferred mantras that we proceed to consider 
now. 


* Corresponding to Adh. IX. 
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In this connection it becomes necessary to consider what 
particular detail is related to, and regulated by, what 
particular factor of the sacrifice; and it is only after we 
have ascertained this that we can be in a position to judge 
whether or not a certain transferred detail is in keeping 
with the factors of the ectype. Jai mini has laid down the 
following correlations: — (1) all the details of the Agnihotra 
are meant to be related to the apurva (IX — i — 1). (2) 

So also is the washing of the Sacrificial implement. (Su- 
213 and also 11 — 89). (3) The loudness or otherwise of 

the recitation of the mantra is related to the Final apurva 
(Su. 3). (4) The details connected with the Result and 

the Deity are controlled by, and related to, the Apurva 
(Su. 4, 5). (5) The details are not dependent upon the 

nature of the Deity (Su. 6 — 10). This is the ‘Devata- 

dhikarana’ ; and herein we meet with the pronounced opinion 
of the Mimamsaka against all idea of the Deities having a cor- 
poreal form, &c., &c., &c. (fi) The ‘Upamsliutva’ enjoined 
in connection with the Jyotistoma is dependent upon the 
intervening minor apurva (Su. 20 — 25) . 

The greater part of pa cl as i and ii of Adh. X is devoted 
to distinctions drawn between the simple i JRilA mantra, that 
has only to be recited, and the same mantra set to music 
and called ‘ Saman ’ . We have already explained this distinc- 
tion above (in section I, sub-sec. 1, § 10 et. seq.) 

* 2. Uha or Modification is of two kinds : — (1) one 
that is directly laid down ; as when it is declared that a 
certain corn in the ectyp>e has to be thumped only once, and 
not as many times as may be necessary for the removal of the 
chaff — as is done in the Archetype-, and the mantra accompany- 
ing the thumping has to be recited only once. ^2) That which 
has to be inferred or reasoned out. This latter is of three 
kinds — (a) the Uha of Mantras, — e.g., In the Agneya sacrifice, 
Vrlhi is the material offered, and the offering is made to 
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Agni, and tlie mantra \ised is ‘ Agnaye tvajustam nirvapami 

vrikinam •mf'fjha siunanaxyainunah ( J'Ujas. sam. I. 13); 

tliis Agniya is the ‘ Archetype ’ of which the Saury a is an 
« Ectype ’ ; but at this latter, the corn used is the n tear a ; 
and the offerings made to Sunja ; in virtue of these facts some 
alteration in the mantra also is found to be necessary ; 
consequently, even though no such alteration is laid down 
in the Veda, we infer the necessary injunction and read 

the mantra as sTirydya tvU justam nh va pami vivaranum 

meclha sumanasyamu nuh (IX — lii — 1,2). ( b ) TJha of Saman, 
— e.g., for the Vaishyastuma, the Eanvarathantai a Saman 
is prescribed ; while in the original sacrifice as performed 
by the Brahmanas, of which the Vaishyastoma is an ectype, 
the saman * used are the Brill at and the Jiathanfara. The 
question then arises as to whether the saman at the 
'V ai shy <i stoma is to be sung in the manner of both the scimans 
of the archetype, or of one of these two only ; in the answer 
to this question, there is a marked difference between Sha- 
bara and Kumarila: according to Shabara, it has to be sung 
in the manner of both ; — there being an option only with 
regard to such details of singing in which the Brihat is 
directly opposite to the Jtathantara ; as for instance, while 
the Brihat is to be sung loudly , the Jtathantara is not sung 
loudly ; according to Kumarila, on the other hand, there 
is an option with regard to all the details of singing; that 
is to say, when singing the Kanvarathantara at the Vaishyas- 
toma, one should sing it either wholly like the Brihat, or whol- 
ly like the Jtathnntara, (IX— ii— 48). (c) Uha of samshara, 
— For the Vdjapnja sacrifice, the nivara corn is prescribed, 
while at its ‘archetype’ the corn used is the vrlhi, 
in connection with which washing, thumping and such 
other ‘ purifications ’ are laid down ; though no such 
purifications are directly prescribed for the Nivara, yet 

in connection with this latter also ; 
that without such ‘ purification ,’ the 
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